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In Part IV Caterina Carpinato’s vividly written contribution, takes us on a walking 
tour through Venice, highlighting both the material and the intangible heritage of Crete 
in the city, with a wealth of information and many unexpected connections. David Ricks 
suggests a new reading of Solomos’s famous dramatic monologue The Cretan ‘through 
and against’ Robert Browning’s poem ‘The Italian in England’. Finally, the 
contributions of Lilia Diamantopoulou and Stathis Gauntlett close the volume by 
returning to key texts of the Cretan Renaissance, although by different routes: they 
discuss, respectively, adaptations of Cretan works in the form of comics and the 
exaltation of orality over written culture. It is a pity, though, that Gauntlett reproduces 
outdated views (e.g. that the poet Sachlikis belongs to the sixteenth century), long 
superseded by recent, reliable scholarship. 

Despite some problems in matters of detail, the volume is a useful presentation of the 
present state of Cretan studies. Moreover, it contains a wealth of photographic material 
illustrating, where appropriate, the content of some papers (Kakkoufa, Mackridge, 
Carpinato and Diamantopoulou); and it is attractively produced in hardback by 
Cambridge Scholars Publishing, with a beautiful front cover. 

Last but not least, we should mention the contribution of the scholar honoured in this 
volume: with his subtle sense of humour, David Holton welcomed the conference 
participants with a fifty-line poem in Greek, recalling the fifteen- and seventeen-syllable 
iambic lines of the two key writers mentioned in the title. By including it at the very 
beginning, the editors convey a sense of the cheerful atmosphere of the conference, 
something that is usually lost in published conference proceedings. 


Tasoula Markomihelaki 
Aristoteleian University of Thessaloniki 


Alexandros Papadiamandis The Murderess. A social tale. Translated by Liadain Sherrard. Edited 
by Lambros Kamperidis and Denise Harvey. Limni, Evvia: Denise Harvey (Publisher), 2011. 


Alexandros Papadiamandis Around the Lagoon. Reminiscences to a friend. A bilingual edition 
translated and introduced by Peter Mackridge. Limni, Evvia: Denise Harvey (Publisher), 2014. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.34 


A jobbing translator himself for almost thirty years, Papadiamandis was no stranger to 
such textual conundrums as make translators sweat. Yet he seems to have contrived to 
booby-trap his own fiction against ready translation, larding it liberally with jeux de 
mots, culture-bound locutions, abstruse local words and intertextual resonances. This 
is not to mention his signature idiosyncrasy of allowing the narrative to waver 
eclectically between different registers of modern Greek (mainly puristic, but with 
regular infusions of demotic and dialects). And lest they pass unnoticed, many of these 
snares are highlighted with strident quotation-marks or ellipses. One would like to 
think that an excess of humility, not uncollegial indifference, was what made 
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Papadiamandis a translator’s nightmare: the guileless ascetic probably never imagined 
that his quirky diction would ever need to be accommodated in foreign tongues. In the 
event though, not only did inter-lingual translation of his works begin while he still 
breathed, but, more controversially, so did renderings into more amenable forms of 
modern Greek. Intra-lingual translation of Papadiamandis has continued to raise 
philological hackles beyond the 2011 centenary of his death—when, incidentally, he 
even made it on to BBC Radio 4 in English, thanks to the anthology The Boundless 
Garden: Selected short stories by Alexandros Papadiamandis (Limni 2008) from the 
crusading publisher Denise Harvey. 

Englishing Papadiamandian fiction can only be described as an exercise in extreme 
translation, and Peter Mackridge is brave indeed to risk proferring a nit-picker’s picnic in 
the guise of a bilingual edition of Around the Lagoon with facing text and translation. 
His confidence is doubtless born of two decades” engagement with the fine detail of 
this short text, starting with his long analytical article «OXAóyvpo otn uviun»: o xÓpoc, 
O Xpóvog xot ta npócora o’Eva Synuo tov Tanadwpdavm (ElAnvixd 43 [1993]: 173- 
187) and continuing with his first translation of this story for The Boundless Garden 
(200-222). Happily, the gamble with the format pays off quite handsomely: the facing 
texts, translator’s notes and introduction combine to make this slim volume a veritable 
one-stop masterclass in literary translation, a boon to teachers and students of the 
discipline. Accuracy is balanced with elegance to produce a close translation that 
nowhere reads like a translation. Certainly, making the story seem at home in English 
has necessitated some restructuring of the Greek syntax and rationalisation of 
tautological phrasing, but most English-readers will not regret being spared the 
occasionally laboured amplitude of Papadiamandis’s narrative. In dealing with the 
abstruse vocabulary sprinkled throughout the story, Mackridge has taken the trouble 
to hunt down Papadiamandis’s trademark botanical arcana (chaste-trees, thorny 
burnet and glasswort inter alia), and among the nautical terminology he memorably 
renders the verb ofopópo as ‘to punt’ (60 ff.), as one might expect of an Oxonian 
translator. It is interesting to note, á propos, that between editions of his translation, 
the translator has resiled from repeated reference to the vessel involved as a ‘punt’ 
(perhaps fearing lest Skiathos lagoon sound too much like the Cherwell); he also turns 
the fateful flowers called (vow from the ‘violets’ of the first version into ‘narcissi’, so 
that the heroine Polymnia becomes ‘that narcissus in human form’ (17). The 
abundance of technical terminology from other domains (shipbuilding, ploughing, 
traditional costume, communal festivities) is also painstakingly handled. Perhaps some 
of the phrases that Papadiamandis holds up in the tweezers of quotation marks are 
somewhat undercooked in translation: ‘sat down for a drink’ (55) diminishes the sweet 
sorrow of the carousal in eixav kaðiosı [...] va to KAcayouv’ oAtyov (54) and ‘fanciful 
songs’ (57) unduly subdues the passion of ‘eparhia’ tpayovða (56). Regrettably 
too, but perhaps sensibly, there is no attempt to match in translation the highly 
suggestive differentiation between dialectal and standard phonology (mostly in the 
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form of swallowed unstressed syllables), with the single exception of ‘D’you’ (57). The 
translator acknowledges elsewhere (Mackridge 1993: 178) the role of language in 
distancing the narrator from the narratee; it also sets him apart from the various 
villagers with whom the callow youth is linguistically assimilated. Perhaps the 
translation could have given a sense of this ironic distance at least in the single instance 
of the hero’s direct speech: K’otodovAn, Bpe! (44) with “Hey, K’stodoulis!’. Or again 
where the narrator, ever unpredictable, appears to drop his linguistic guard and ‘goes 
native’, allowing dialectal elements (e.g. K’BovAt [22]) to infiltrate the narrative 
surreptitiously. The translator’s introduction does, however, helpfully explicate the 
significant but untranslatable wordplay which abounds in the story, notably the 
alliterative chiming of Aiuvn, uvńun, aváuvnon (the ‘reminiscences’ of the subtitle) with 
the proper name Polymnia, all of which reinforces the heroine’s centrality to the 
lagoon as a site of memory. But Mackridge does not surrender all of Papadiamandis’s 
playful puns to untranslatability: the distorted wish koAó unréEmo (34), instead of 
KOA TAEEWO, is very cleverly rendered as ‘good failing’ (35), instead of ‘good sailing’, 
and then neatly picked up again later when the pun kakó unAéSwuo (50) is translated as 
‘a good flailing’ (51). 

Any translation masterclass using this handy bilingual edition might find it 
instructive to ponder some apparent slippage at the interface of translator and 
publisher. First, there is a divergence between Mackridge’s phrase ‘woven from linen 
and silk’ (41), which seems to render Aiwouetagéoc (as per N.D. Triandafyllopoulos's 
critical emendation of the text in AdéEavépov Ilaradiquóviy Anavta Athens 1997, 
vol.2: 389), while the facing Greek text gives the unemended form Aeiopuéto&og (40). 
Then the Greek text's punctuation. comes adrift on pages 34 and 58 where 
Triandafyllopoulos's angle brackets morph disconcertingly into dashes (—twv— and 
—«oui— respectively), while the translation is oblivious to this punctuation. Again, one 
wonders if the inclusion in this edition of four photographs of the lagoon and 
boatyard from the Merlier Archive (20 f. & 28 f.), by way of visual illustration of the 
adjacent text (which is also quoted in captions to the pictures), betokens an 
attenuation of Mackridge's earlier reservations about the use of the same images in 
another publication and his concern that such emphasis on superficial topographical 
realism threatens to detract from the subtler psychological and symbolic content of 
literary texts (1993: 175 and fn.5—cf. Introduction, 7). 

Finally, while Mackridge rightly stresses ([8] and 1983: 176 f.) the significance of 
Around tbe Lagoon in the history of European fiction as a pioneering example of 
second-person narrative, it might further be noted that earlier examples of this 
technique in prose fiction date from at least 1835 when Nathaniel Hawthorne's short 
story “The Haunted Mind? first appeared. Moreover, Papadiamandis was translating a 
novel by Hawthorn's son Julius for Akropolis Editions in 1893, and it may be that 
Hawthorn pére was also in the suite of American authors that he was reading around 
the time of writing this story (1892). 
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Unsurprisingly, the greater length of the novel The Murderess (1903) bedevils the 
translator not only with significantly more of the challenges seen in the short story, but 
also a broader range. Thus, to his repertoire of registers, Papadiamandis now adds 
variously sub-standard Greek, including the solecisms of semi-literates (n Láxoipa ńtov 
tov raBóv [sic]), childish lisping (CAew& for Sovie1d), baby-talk (xot uau, vávi), and 
even rhyming slang (younép for uayaipt). Then the enlarged cast of characters comes 
with a plethora of significant sobriquets, so that the murderess Hadoula is mainly 
known as “Mrs Yiannis-the-Frank', while her hellhound of a son Dimitrios has half a 
dozen nicknames, including ‘Mulberry’ and ‘Mush’. Even the protagonist's default 
name, Hadoula, is a nom parlant: it denotes a caress, and how might a translation 
retain the pervasive irony of its application to a serial strangler? Or indeed render the 
derogatory associations of heterodoxy embedded in her surname Frangoyiannou? To 
complicate the nomenclature further, Papadiamandis himself appears to ‘nod’ in 
chapters 6 and 13, losing track of some of the names he assigned to Hadoula's 
progeny and victims. (Xenophon Kokolis gives a succinct overview of this confusion 
and its possible causes in Ito tn «Póvicoa» tov Iloaraóouóvin: Avo pEeletñuota 
Thessaloniki 1993: 33, fn.13, & 54). Consummate linguistic skills and cultural 
understanding are clearly needed for the tour de force of capturing in translation the 
complexity of this classic of modern Greek literature. 

Liadain Sherrard displays both admirable prowess and finesse in her attempt to do 
the novel (overdue) justice in English. Her translation, The Murderess. A social tale, 
was published just in time for the 2011 Papadiamandis centenary, but came 
regrettably too late to head off the New York Review of Books re-issue in 2010 of the 
late Peter Levi's highly unsatisfactory translation The Murderess (London 1983). The 
occasional flashes of inspired brilliance in Levi's version do not redeem the multitude 
of egregious howlers, nor the cavalier proofreading (which allows ‘wells’ to become 
‘walls’ and “the street” to become “the shit”), nor the woefully sloppy page-compilation 
that vitiates the climax of the novel in chapters 16 and 17. NYRB adds its own 
infelicity in the cover-illustration, replacing the caricature of Frangoyiannou of the 
1983 edition with a sketch of her outstretched strangling hand, which unfortunately is 
raised in that open-palm gesture of opprobrium known to Greeks as povvtģa. 

The relevance of the artwork (‘Story of the Tree’) on the cover of Sherrard’s 
translation eludes me, but her translation is certainly far superior to Levi’s in every 
respect and, though not perfect, is a most welcome corrective. She seems to be at pains 
to avoid Levi’s phraseology even where it plausibly renders the Greek, so that his 
‘folds and steadings’ become her ‘pens and byres’ (91). Her botanical terminology 
seems carefully researched, whereas Levi sometimes resorts to specious calques 
unknown to the OED. Rarely do their versions coincide verbatim—inexplicably in 
banal expressions such as ‘he added in self-justification’ (88) and ‘[she] asked her by 
gesture rather than by speech’ (95). Sometimes both translators get the same thing 
wrong: yeAóot paí vov means ‘laugh at them’ not ‘with them’ (40). And they both 
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struggle with some proverbs and idiomatic expressions, botching, for instance, the irony 
in Ac £Aewtav on mepimoujoetc... (meaning “She could well do without the pampering [in 
store for her if arrested]’) (92) and failing to capture the ominous pun in Hadoula’s 
repartee ahead of her first strangling (14): —AXxoopóg! ...—Koa tAavtaoudc! (meaning 
“Shut up! ... —And choke"). Occasionally Sherrard mistranslates where Levi 
doesn’t: e.g. she renders ‘subsequent’ as ‘preceding’ (24), ‘whip’ as ‘cudgel’ (25), 
‘without fail’ as ‘without delay’ (38), ‘indentation’ as ‘projection’ (54). Unlike Levi, she 
repeatedly spares the English reader the graphic detail of Hadoula’s tongue hanging 
out as she pants (EeyAwootmouevyn 91 & 107). She sometimes misreads syntax (as in 
the penultimate sentence on page 37 where Hadoula, not her neighbours, produces the 
pretence and the forced laugh). Sherrard almost always airbrushes the narrator’s stilted 
digressions and clumsy resumptions, but when she follows him into syntactical 
thickets, the result can be even clumsier than the Greek (eg [82] ‘the two constables, 
who to get to where the shepherd was had to go down and cross the stream, [...] 
reached Lyringos’s side’). Elsewhere she needlessly links poignantly staccato phrases to 
form a smooth single sentence (21). However, such occasional lapses do not 
significantly detract from the sustained sophistication of Sherrard’s translation, which 
is especially evinced in the lyrical set-pieces (notably the ‘indescribable harmony’ of 
the colours and sounds of successive dawns: 78, 101, 106), but also in mundane 
expressions such as ‘Mustn’t ever let go of the name, oh no!’ (15), ‘Where are my old 
clodhoppers?’ (44 and 107), and “Are you back?’ (91—for ‘Hp@ec;). Like Mackridge, 
she mostly standardizes dialect words and phrases (whereas Levi occasionally breaks 
into regional brogue: ‘It’s Himself [Pepaurñc] sent you!”, and he resourcefully renders 
the rhyming slang for ‘knife’ as “strife”). Sherrard does render the infantile lisping (52, 
60), but eschews the baby-talk (85), apart from kou for which the narrator 
disobligingly offers an etymology—she adeptly renders it as ‘ssh’ and parallels his 
pedantic digression with a reference to the ‘peculiar suggestiveness and magic’ of the 
related word ‘hush’ (87). 

Of the paratextual material, Sherrard’s endnotes usefully gloss cultural, 
geographical, historical and intertextual references. Some notes are imperfect: (113 
n.4) misses the innuendo that the brigands were in league with the kleptocratic 
government of the day and in (117 n.45) the Bavarian doctor’s initial should surely be 
W, not V (cf. Kokolis 1993: 26 f.). The Introduction by Lambros Kamperidis neatly 
discusses some of the novel’s moral issues and intertexts; this involves retelling the 
story and might perhaps be prefaced with a ‘spoiler-alert’ for anyone wanting to 
savour the suspense of the plot. Lastly, it is touching to see that Papadiamandis’s 
irrepressible partiality for puns has rubbed off on the compilers of the same 
biographical note used in both books reviewed here: his education on Skiathos and 
Skopelos is described as ‘sporadic’! 


Stathis Gauntlett 
University of Melbourne 
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she regards as outlandish, if not indecent (she is incredulous when told what a good 
Greek word such as ‘elpis’ sounds like in French). The everyday spoken language of 
the Greek community of the City, which even in the original book required footnotes, 
is a fascinating challenge for the translator, replete as it is with dialect forms, loan 
words, codeswitching and bilingualism. The publisher’s approach, as with the 
Papadiamantis stories in the same series, is to encourage each translator to find his or 
her own solution for a particular text—which is surely wise. Norma Aynsley 
Sourmeli’s “Translator?s Note’ to Loxandra describes how she drew on the speech of 
her own Northumbrian grandparents to suggest the “immediacy and verve and banter” 
of the Greek. The resulting verbal style is engaging and expressive, absorbing idiomatic 
rhythms and flavours while avoiding the linguistic and cultural incongruities of an 
“equivalent” variety of English. (There is no equivalent.) This translation has a few 
footnotes (different from those in the original, but equally useful): they gloss Turkish 
words and explain cookery, gesture, religious customs, folk remedies and other social 
details. There are also explanatory endnotes, filling in the broader historical and 
cultural context, and a glossary. One interesting endnote concerns the meaning of 
‘romiosyni’—a significant aspect of Loxandra’s identity and outlook. (It is fitting that 
this translation should be published in Denise Harvey’s Romiosyni Series.) 

The moment is ripe for a re-consideration of Maria lordanidou herself, who has 
never fitted neatly into a chronological history of Greek literature; born in 1897, she 
should by rights belong to the generation of the 30s, but she wrote Loxandra, her first 
book, when she was already sixty-five. Her work also challenges ideas of genre. 
Loxandra is part fictionalised autobiography and part family memoir, but can also be 
seen as a variation on a specifically Greek literary mode: ‘ithograffa’, but in an urban 
setting. Its mode, though seemingly oral, is crafted and ‘literary’. 

Since the book was adapted for television in 1980, Greek interest in Constantinople, 
and other ‘lost lands’, has grown dramatically, with memoirs, exhibitions, concerts, 
themed restaurants and escorted tours; both Greek and international audiences 
responded enthusiastically to the film Politiki Kouzina (distributed in the UK as A 
Touch of Spice). It would be good to think that English-language readers can now enjoy 
Loxandra, as they have recently embraced other, far lesser, books with a Greek theme. 


Rowena Fowler 
Oxford 


Dimitris Tziovas (ed.) Greece in Crisis: The Cultural Politics of Austerity, London and New York: 
I.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd., International Library of Historical Studies 108, 2017. Pp. xii, 323. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.36 


Commentary on the seemingly endless ‘Greek crisis’ and the irrepressible spectre of 
‘Grexit’ must surely have by now exhausted all possible permutations of explanation 
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and recrimination. Both the debtor nation and its troika of creditors have been 
comprehensively pilloried, and those of us living in the thick of things might well be 
wary of a bookful of yet more analysis. However, there is much for all to applaud in 
the volume Greece in Crisis: the Cultural Politics of Austerity. It inevitably engages 
with the well-worn litanies of blame, but not for more finger-wagging. As Dimitris 
Tziovas explains in his editorial introduction, the volume ventures into the uncharted 
waters of cultural response to the economic crisis and explores how it has caused 
Greeks, both at home and in the diaspora, to interrogate their culture and identity. He 
concedes that only a provisional assessment of the consequences of this ongoing 
deadlock is possible at this point and hopes to provoke dialogue and orientate research 
in an eventual post-crisis era. Anticipation of future developments and calls for further 
research duly form a leitmotif in subsequent chapters (e.g. 154 and 291 f.). 

The twelve constituent contributions draw upon diverse fields of scholarship ranging 
from archaeology and museology to film studies, from linguistics and literary 
hermeneutics to sociology, ethnic studies and musicology—and, inevitably, economics. 

Three broad, overlapping themes emerge: cultural ideology (with particular 
reference to the role of antiquity), centrifugalism, and the artistic expression of both in 
various media. 

The first explores the ideological underpinning of responses to antiquity in a variety 
of contexts, ranging from local and international media (Tziovas, Ch. 1) to contemporary 
street art (Tulke, Ch. 8), and from the ‘authentication rituals’ surrounding archaeological 
finds (Plantzos, Ch. 2) to curatorial practices in the exhibition of classical and Byzantine 
antiquities (Gazi, Ch. 6). The cultural ideology behind the organization of festivals of 
“classical? music in Greece is also analysed with particular attention to their funding 
and reception (Levidou, Ch. 7). 

Centrifugalism, actual or imagined, is observed in the “utopias”, “anti-utopias” and 
‘dystopias’ of contemporary Greek prose fiction (Boletsi, Ch. 11), in escape-to-country 
ecological lifestyles (Stauning Willert, Ch. 9), and escape-from-country (emigration 
mainly of professionals to northern Europe—Labrianidis and Pratsinakis, Ch. 3). 
A bizarre manifestation of this theme can also be seen in Greek-American attempts to 
restore lustre to the internationally tarnished image of Greeks through social media 
(Anagnostou, Ch. 4). 

Artistic responses to cultural and economic conditions before the crisis and during its 
evolution are explored in film-production (Papadimitriou, Ch. 5), graffiti and street art 
(Tulke, Ch. 8 and Boletsi, Ch. 11), and in prose fiction (Felisa Barbeito, Ch. 10 and 
Boletsi, Ch. 11). Albeit less emphatically, the volume also comments on poetic 
responses (cf. Tziovas 5 f. and 10 f.), and, curiously perhaps, only incidentally on 
popular music genres, warranting a mere footnote in Goutsos and Hatzidaki, Ch. 12 
(note 33). Increasing ‘westernization’ in performance, even where folk lyrics and 
traditional instruments are involved, may partly explain this or possibly signal a topic 
for future musicological research. 
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The book-cover eloquently illustrates a crucial irony permeating the volume: a 
commissioned mural on an Athenian apartment block features a pair of hands clasped 
in prayer, but pointing earthwards rather than to the heavens. The volume’s contents 
also convey a sense of hope beyond witnessing changes in Greek identity and some 
positive cultural spin-offs from the crisis—Tziovas discerns ‘an explosion of creativity’ 
(5) and a worldwide creative drive (9). 

Cultural practices in Greece are seen to have been brought into a state of tension 
between continuity with a past now viewed with some suspicion; change is either 
desired or feared. And this in the context (outlined by Tziovas in Ch. 1) of feelings of 
personal and collective indignation, melancholy, victimhood, and national trauma. 
Also fears of regression to a pre-modern past, xenophobia, and defensive forms of 
nationalism. On the other hand, there are suggestions throughout the volume that 
adversity has precipitated some overdue self-reflection, re-imagination and inventiveness. 

It is no small irony that Greek fiction is credited (p. 6, note 21) with having rung early 
warning bells of impending doom in the decadent years of the late post-junta era 
(metapolitefsi), but in opaque science fiction or obfuscating parodies and allegories. 
Felisa Barbeito (Ch. 10) and Boletsi (Ch. 11) argue that it took more direct reference 
to the crisis in Sotiris Dimitriou’s futuristic visions and Petros Markaris’ crime-fiction 
to drive home the extent of the nation’s discontent with the status quo and its 
hidebound institutions. 

Street art and film are even less indulgent of national sacred cows, with the education 
system and the Greek family singled out for memorable drubbings, as authors reveal 
(respectively 45, fig. 1.4, and 5). Indeed, so-called ‘Weird Wave’ films such as 
Dogtooth (2009), Attenberg (2010), Miss Violence (2013) and A Blast (2014) all 
foreground ‘failed social collectivity’ (Boletsi 240) and profound distrust of human 
relations. Tziovas (5) sees this as a counterbalance to negative media coverage on 
Greece at a global level. 

The book’s overall argument is perhaps not best served by the organization and 
structuring of chapters 7 and 12, but this does not seriously detract from its value as 
an in-depth, interdisciplinary investigation of the politics of austerity and their impact 
on Greek culture. Indeed, the multi-disciplinary approach is a laudable aspect of the 
whole undertaking. It both does justice to the complexity of the subject and highlights 
its global significance. 

Moreover, an implicit sub-text of the book foreshadows a future for Greek Studies as 
a necessarily multidisciplinary area of inquiry: it seems to have disengaged itself from the 
exclusive study of literature in the original which restricted its bona fide investigators to a 
handful of hellenophone philologoi. 

Notwithstanding this, all chapters seem to interpret cultural products and activities 
much as one would a literary text, thus restoring the value of reading nuances in the 
original. 
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Monolectic graffiti declarations in Athens such as the middle-voiced Bacovifouon 
(Pm tormented/I’m being tortured/ Pm suffering) and the self-referential 2%80mc 
(‘misteak’, with its ‘w’ often underlined in red paint) illustrate that street art and 
literature are best treated as “continuous performance” open to interpretative plurality 
rather than granting access to fixed or concrete truths. 

Indeed in one of the volumes outstanding chapters, the ambiguities of the 
aforementioned graffiti art are used to explain the complexities of Sotiris Dimitriou’s 
novella Close to the Belly and warn against treating ‘crisis discourse’ as a potentially 
all-explaining master narrative (Boletsi 274 ff.). 

Similarly, Anagnostou (Ch. 4) offsets the exhortations directed by prosperous 
Greek-Americans to their Helladic brethren to adopt their capitalist ethos, with 
inconvenient reminders of the structural causes of poverty in Greece and the different 
scope for social mobility in the two countries (118 ff.). 

To end with some seemingly trivial but telling personal observations from the thick 
of things on Greece’s changing culture, for the reader to ponder in the light of the insights 
derived from the volume under review: in coffee culture, frappé is no longer the beverage 
of choice; in restaurants one is now routinely asked how one’s beef is to be cooked; and 
interest in personal counselling and psychotherapy courses is at an all-time high. 


Dimitris Paivanas 
Athens 
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This case-study concerns Greek Aristotelianism in the seventeenth century. More 
specifically, my article deals with the impact of neo-Aristotelianism upon the 
formation of the philosophical curriculum of the Greek-speaking world during that 
period. I examine aspects of the — rather understudied — influence exerted by Cesare 
Cremonini on Theophilos Korydalleus. The terms ‘authentic interpreters’/‘authentic 
interpretation’ and ‘vedtepow in Theophilos? works of natural philosophy not only 
highlight the influence of Cremonini, but also hint at critical views held by the former, 
as well as terminology which is either absent or has a different meaning in treatises of 
the latter. 


Keywords: neo-Aristotelianism; Cesare Cremonini; post-Byzantine philosophy; 
seventeenth-century Greek scholars; Theophilos Korydalleus 


Introduction 


With a few notable exceptions,’ Greek Aristotelianism of the almost three centuries 
following the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople remains a rather neglected topic 


An earlier version of this paper was presented at a workshop organized by the CRC 980 ‘Episteme in 
motion’ — Project C06 ‘Transfer and Overlapping. Configurations of Knowledge in the Era of the Greek 
Homines Novi in the Ottoman Empire (1641-1730) at Freie Universitat Berlin. I am thankful to George 
A. Alexakis for proof-reading the English text. My thanks for their corrections and suggestions are also 
due to the editors of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies and the anonymous referee. 

1 N. Psimmenos, H é2Anvixn quiocogía ano tò 1453 ðç 10 1821: AvOoAoyía kewuiévov uè Eioaywyn Kai 
oxóAia, I: 'H xupiapyia rod ApiototeAiopod: Ipoxopvdalhixn Kai Kopvdadikn zepíoóog [Dirocopi koi 
Todt? BiAioOrkn, 26] (Athens 1988); Ch. Karanasios, ‘Die Begegnung der Neugriechen mit Aristoteles 
im Rahmen der ideologischen Auseinandersetzungen im griechischen Raum zu Beginn des 17. Jh.’, in Fr. 
Berger et al. (eds.), Symbolae Berolinenses fiir Dieter Harlfinger (Amsterdam 1993) 219-35; L. G. Benakis, 
MetoBvlavtvy pirocogia: 17% — 19% aidvac: “Epevva orig mnyés (Athens 2001); K. Th. Petsios, ‘H Mepi 
evoems ovino oti) veoeAAmnvikr] oxéywn: “Oyels tis quiooogikrig Siepetvnons nò tov 15? ds tov 19? 
aióva, 2nd edn (Ioannina 2003) 37-229; M. Patiniotis, ‘ExAextixés ovyyévetec: Evyévios BoUXyopng Ko 
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of Aristotelian studies. Inaccessible manuscripts, the absence of relevant research tools, 
unfamiliarity with contemporary sources in Latin and the lack of critical editions are 
only a few of the reasons for various shortcomings or biases regarding the assessment 
of the philosophical discussion conducted by Greek scholars after 1453 and until the 
final rejection of Aristotelian science in the eighteenth century. 

In the following case-study, we examine the philosophical work of Theophilos 
Korydalleus, perhaps the most prominent Greek scholar of the seventeenth century.? 
Theophilos was born in 1574 in Athens with the surname Skordalos, which he later 
changed to Korydalleus. He studied at the Pontificio Collegio Greco (1604-8) and 
then at the University of Padua (1609-13), where he attended the lectures of Cesare 
Cremonini (1550—1631).? After the end of his studies, Theophilos worked in various 
Greek schools as a teacher before being appointed head of the Patriarchal School in 
Constantinople in 1622. Patriarch Cyril Loukaris (1572-1638) invited him to serve in 
this position, thus giving Theophilos the opportunity to reform the curriculum of the 
school in accordance with the syllabus of the University of Padua. After the violent 
death of his benefactor, the scholar was appointed Metropolitan of Naupaktos and 
Arta, with the name Theodosios (1640—2); he died in the city of his birth in 1646. 


Ogópúvos Kopudadéac”, Aetio Avayvwotikns Etoipeiag Kepküpog 26 (2004) 27-78; E. Leontsini, ‘H 
EANVIKH eñdocopia katé to 16° koar 17? œr.: Xpiotógopog KovtoAéov, Io&vvng Kottoúvios kot extokorog 
Kv8rpov Mágwos Mapyoúvios”, in G. N. Leontsinis (ed.), Extotnuovixy épevva ota KvOnpa (Athens 2008) 
279-93. 

2 For Theophilos Korydalleus see the monograph of Cl. Tsourkas, Les débuts de l'enseignement 
philosophique et de la libre pensée dans les Balkans: La vie et l'oeuvre de Théophile Corydalée (1550— 
1646), 2nd edn (Thessaloniki 1967); see also, indicatively, G. P. Henderson, The Revival of Greek 
Thought, 1620-1830 (Albany 1970) 12-19; G. Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie in der Zeit der 
Tiirkenherrschaft 1453-1821. Die Orthodoxie im Spannungsfeld der nachreformatorischen Konfessionen 
des Westens (Munich 1988) 194-9; P. M. Kitromilides, “To kowó girocogiKd zopgA0óv tov BoXxavicáv 
Aoóv', in M. Dragona-Monachou (ed.), H qiAocogío ora BoAkávia oñuepa. Philosophy in Balkan 
Countries Today (Athens 1994) 171—9; idem, Enlightenment and Revolution: Tbe Making of Modern 
Greece (Cambridge, MA 2013) 27-30. For modern editions and reference works concerning the 
aristotelica of Korydalleus in particular, see Théophile Corydalée, Introduction à la logique [Théophile 
Corydalée, Oeuvres philophiques, 1], ed. A. Papadopoulos and C. Noica (Bucarest 1970); Théophile 
Corydalée, Commentaires à la Métaphysique [Théophile Corydalée, Oeuvres philophiques, 2], 
ed. C. Noica (Bucarest 1973); V. I. Tsiotras, “The manuscripts of Theophilos Korydalleus’ commentaries 
on Aristotle’s Logic’, in Cesare Cremonini: Aspetti del pensiero e scritti (Atti del Convegno di 
Studio-Padova, 26-27 Febbraio 1999) (Padua 2000) 219-48; idem, “Tpeic dvéxdotes émotoléc 100 
Ocogirov Kopvdoarréws xoi oi &plototeAikés mnyés tovg’, O Epaviotrc 24 (2003) 11-27; idem, “O “Eig 
xkoymBévtac” byos TOV Oeopidov KopvdaAreMs xot n UPLOTOTEAIKN nepi yoxs BeLatiKN tov’, O ‘Epaviotis 
29 (2016) 5-45. For a comprehensive bibliography on the scholar see the entry “Theophilos Korydalleus’ 
in the database of the Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca et Byzantina project: <https://cagb-db.bbaw.de/ 
register/personen.xql?id=cagb:b3c76632-67 1c-43c4-a889-c857923ael1f9>. 

3  Forthe work of Cremonini see H. C. Kuhn, Venetischer Aristotelismus im Ende der aristotelischen Welt: 
Aspekte der Welt und des Denkens des Cesare Cremonini (1560-1631) (Frankfurt on Main 1996); 
E. Riondato and A. Poppi (eds.), Cesare Cremonini: Aspetti del pensiero e scritti, 2 vols (Padua 2000). 
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Korydalleus’ influence was immense: manuscript copies of his works are to be found 
today in their hundreds in all significant libraries of lands formerly belonging to the 
Ottoman Empire; for example, the commentary on Aristotle’s Physics is transmitted 
either in part, or in total, or in different versions by at least 162 manuscripts 
dating from the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries.* Theophilos defined the 
philosophical content of the curriculum of his era and thus became the benchmark 
for the study of the Aristotelian corpus among Greek-speaking intellectual circles of 
the next one and a half centuries. The importance of Theophilos’ apprenticeship to 
Cesare Cremonini has become a locus communis among older and contemporary 
scholars, which occasionally results in hidden contempt or exaggerated praise: 
Korydalleus is then presented either as ‘nothing more than a Cremoninus 
Graecus"? or “the chief philosopher of Greek neo-Aristotelianism’.° However, there 
is hardly any study” regarding the student's dependence on the master. In this 
paper, we examine the reception of Cremonini’s work in Theophilos’ treatises 
concerning two key-concepts of what later came to be known as ‘xopvSaaniCew’:® 
(a) the authentic interpretation of the Aristotelian corpus and (b) the conflict with 
the ‘ve@tepov. 


Authentic interpretation 


Nikolaos Koursoulas (1602-52), a scholar belonging to the first generation of 
Aristotelians after Korydalleus, seems to be rather sceptical regarding the philosophical 
efficacy of the latter. Nikolaos proclaims, in his commentary on the Physics of Aristotle: 


4 Iam currently preparing an article on this subject. 

5  L A. Dimitrakopoulos, “Boviyapns: Aoyixh: Evyeviov BovAyépews: Aoyu («Keiueva veoeAAnvov 
púocopov», 2). IIpoAeyóuevo — empuédero — evpetypia: K.O. Méroioc. Ioó&vvio: Hover Ioovvivov 
2010, 875 o., on Kpirixá: Didocopixés BifAwokpioíeg (July 2011) <http:/www.philosophica.gr/critica/ 
2011-07.html>. 

6 Chr. P. Marazopoulos, Oeógilos Kopudaléas: O apotopidócopos rod 'EdAnvixod NeoapiototeAiouod 
(Athens 2008). 

7 For the edition of the commentary of Cremonini translated into Greek by Korydalleus see A. Antonioni, 
*Caesaris Cremonini In Aristotelis librum “De divinatione per somnium" commentarium adjecta versione 
anonyma Theophilo Corydaleo forse adjudicanda', Miscellanea Marciana 7-9 (1992-4) 7-101. A recently 
discovered manuscript transmits an earlier version of Korydalleus’ commentary on the Physics. A 
preliminary examination has shown that the text bears certain resemblances to four unpublished works of 
Cremonini; see E. Tebelis, *H exiSpaon tg evpanaixys pirocogias tov 170v ovo. om óupópooon tns 
TPOUNS veo£AAnvikris evo quAocogíoc: H repirioon tou Oeóguúov Kopudadéo”, in Ch. Terezis (ed.), 
Tóxos ev KaAd. Tóuoc tuuntixós - Agiépoua otrov Abyovoto Mzayióva (Athens 2016) 284-5. 

8 I. Moisiodax, AzoAoyía (Vienna 1780) 154. 
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... TOMÓxKIC E9orÚnLOLCO, koi Bavuáčav od ravoouat TIS 
viov KPPOVTLOIAG, T] LOAAOV Eimetv £0eXokaxtoc, 
oítives otto TH TOD GPpodioems AAeSóvópoo ... 
TPOOKEIVTAL SISKOKAAIG ... NSvvéunv MOAAOVS &yayetv 
giç HEOOV, Koi THY totürnv &vupioOtav cris TAGVI|S 
AVTOV npóónAov tois nâo MOLTO &pket 8 uos 
Ogópios KopvdaArevds ó AOnvodoc ... O uev TIV 
npoppn8eicav uéBodov Tis 6160'0KkoX. to napa Kaicapos 
Kpepovi[v]ov tod Matapiéws SiWackódlov Kat 
qiAocógov Aoáóv, Ev TH EAAGSt 6wtongipov ook 
£An&ev, doc od, napayaprcer £09, eig &6óxiov 
EvETECE voĝv. 


... I have always wondered — and I shall never stop 
wondering — at the disregard, or rather let us say 
wickedness, of some who put in this way faith in the 
teaching of Alexander of Aphrodisias ... I could bring to 
your attention many of them, and make clear such 
requital for their deceit in front of everyone; however, the 
case of Theophilos Korydalleus the Athenian is enough 
... after getting a grasp of the aforementioned teaching 
method beside the professor and philosopher of Padua 
Cesare Cremonini, he did not cease spreading it in Greece 
until he went, God permitting, into a reprobate state of 
mind. 


A less passionate assessment may be found in the "Extresuruévr éxapi@unois tov 
KATO TOV zopeAOóvra aidva Aoyiov Tpaikðv Kai zepí TLVOV EV TH vóv aiðvı àvOobvrov, 
written by Dimitrios Prokopiou in either 1720, or 1721, and then published for the 
first time in 1722 by J. A. Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Graeca: 


Ogógpitos ó Kopvdaareds A8nvotoc. Ouirntis tov £v 
‘Ttorig copóv, siónuov tig EAAnvuciis, koi Aativuctic, 
Koi Itaki govis, This ApietoteAikfis procopias 
EMUMEIPOTATOSG. YEYOVE LEYGANS exeAstac npóSevoc TO 
yévet tov “EAATvov, dvartúsas eio EAXnvucrv 
SiAEKTOV TO PILOGOGLKE brouvhuata TOD Kaioapos 
Kpeuovivov.'° 


Theophilos Korydalleus; Athenian; disciple of learned 
men in Italy; expert on Greek, Latin and Italian; most 
experienced in Aristotelian philosophy. He has 
greatly benefited the Greeks by expounding the 
philosophical commentaries of Cesare Cremonini 


in Greek. 


What transpired in the century separating Koursoulas from Prokopiou, and thus 
caused the two opposite opinions on Korydalleus, has been studied elsewhere;'' there 
is an interesting element on which both scholars agree: the decisive influence of Cesare 
Cremonini upon Theophilos. 

In the passage from Theophilos quoted above, Koursoulas emphasizes the 
appropriation of the work of Alexander of Aphrodisias as being the reason for this 
close relation. Indeed, in the preface of his De formis quattuor corporum simplicium 
quae vocantur elementa disputatio, Cremonini divides the first section of this treatise 
into three chapters according to a tripartite classification of philosophical schools 
regarding the matter in question; he refers to the following three groups or cases of 
commentators: (a) the Greeks, (b) the ‘biting’ (‘mordicus’) Latins and (c) Averroes. 
One might be right in considering that the ‘biting’ Latins is a wordplay of Cesare 
standing for ‘Hounds of the Lord’ or ‘domini canes’, in other words the Dominicans 
who wished to reconcile Christian theology with Aristotelian philosophy, and for that 
reason received the harshest criticism in his work. Cremonini expresses his doubts 
regarding Averroes and maintains that in some cases the views of the Greeks are not 
evidently clear; however, he begins his examination of the Greek school with the 


9  Psimmenos, ‘H EAAnviky quAocoqía, 231-3. 

10 J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, X1 (Hamburg 1722) 776. For the work of Prokopiou see 
N. Psimmenos, ^H “Enmetunuévn £nopióunoig" tod Anuntpiov Ilpokoniou às nnyù yv@ons tS 
VEOEAATVIKTIG puooogpiac”, Hzelpatika Xpovixd 24 (1982) 204-48. 


11 Psimmenos, H £g2Anvixr, quAocoqía, 231-3. 
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“prince” of the latter, Alexander of Aphrodisias, whose interpretation should — according 
to Cremonini — always be trusted. '? 

A substantially expanded version of the same predilections is to be found in 
Theophilos’ commentary on Aristotle’s De generatione et corruptione, in a chapter 
under the title “Ereicódios Vempía nepi tàv v Dirocogia Alpéceov, koi tfjg tap’ 


&pyaiors rocas tav 8oyuótov': ? 


... there have been many Aristotelian scholars, of whom the most prominent is 
the Aphrodisian Alexander, who wrote commentaries after both correcting the 
text and comparing the content of many books. And he put so much effort into 
his work that no one who does not understand Aristotle’s doctrines according to 
Alexander is really a Peripatetic or is considered as such. For the rest of the 
interpreters, having blurred the vision of their own mind, did not 
authentically discern the Philosopher’s (= Aristotle’s) notions; e.g. Porphyry, 
Ammonius, Philoponus, Simplicius, Themistius, regarding whom I do not 
know whether we should say that they interpret the works of Aristotle 
Platonically or that they comment on the works of Plato Aristotelically. Or, 
perhaps, since they belong to Platonism and are not able to neglect 
Aristotelianism — since the latter is by far superior to the former —, they 
preferred to fit them together, because they thought that the pupil Aristotle 
does not altogether disagree with the master Plato; yet, they were refuted by 
later readers of the Aphrodisian, because they conflated incompatible things. 
And there were many more Aristotelian scholars, but concerning the Arabs 
Averroes takes the first place. In the case of the Latins, however, all scholars 
are called Peripatetics, even though they philosophize unlike the Peripatetics; 
but by pouring together skills of different origin and of another kind, and 
scrambling a mixture of philosophy and theology, they were deprived of both 
true philosophy and right judgement; in the latter case, they drift away from 
the righteous mind, in order that they do not say things not agreeing with 
the ... teachings of the Philosopher; in the former case they wander away 
from Aristotle while being forced to agree with the Church Fathers. 


The references to the three schools in the Greek text are presented ina similar way to, 
and follow the same order as, those in the relevant chapter of Cremonini’s treatise: 
Alexander is the commentator par excellence; the rest of the Greeks are rather 
incoherent; Averroes is mentioned again in a somewhat neutral way, although to him 
belongs the ‘primacy’ among the Arabs, just as Alexander is the ‘prince’ of the Greek 
philosophers in Theophilos’ text. 


12 C. Cremonini, De formis quatuor corporum simplicium, quae vocantur elementa (Venice 1605) 1, 2, 
353. 
13 Th. Korydalleus, Fevéveos xoi pOopdc répi Kat’ ApiototéAnv (Venice 1780) 27-8. 
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Itis worth noting that, in the above passage, Theophilos introduces the notion of the 
*authentic interpretation” which is not mentioned in the text of Cremonini; this might be a 
hint to Cesare, although similar expressions are used elsewhere in the commentary with 
regard to Alexander.'* Unlike other members of the Paduan School, Cremonini strongly 
emphasized that the Aristotelian text is the foundation of valid knowledge;" could the 
authority of the master — besides Alexander of Aphrodisias — necessitate the use of a 
term stressing the value of the authentic interpretation in the text of the student? 

In a passage of his commentary on De caelo, Theophilos treats the subject of *voeiv 
(see the table below). The editor, Nikos Psimmenos, claims that “Korydalleus appears in 
these chapters as a philosopher who knows how to systematically revisit issues regarding 
voetv raised by his patron Aristotle, and interpreted by ancient or more recent readers of 
the latter, rather than as a commentator or as a historian of philosophy”.*? As can be 
shown in the pertinent quotations, however, Korydalleus” text is an augmented version 
of the respective passage in Cremonini's Desputatio de coelo: 

Cremonini 
Duo sunt modi intelligendi passim 


recepti; unus est per receptionem 
intelligibilis alius per essentiam. 


Korydalleus! 

Eig 800 1pónovg tò VOELV YEVIKÓOTEPOV 
Ot vépe ton tois YVNOLWTEPOIC TÓV 
q1Aocogobvtov. Tò uév yàp SU eióoug 
vonto TÉPUKE yiv£oOon, TO 6€ xov 
ovoiav. 


Thinking is distributed by those 
philosophizing more authentically in 
two modes: one by way of thought, 
and the other by way of essence. 


Modus, qui est per receptionem 
intelligibilis, est multipliciter 
distinctus; 


The first of these modes is assumed 
in various ways by the scholars. 


Tovtov ó uèv 0 tpónoç SiaApopas 
MauBóvetol TAPE tois GYOAGOTUKOIG. 


IIopà u£v yàp tots TAatwvicois voetv 
Sr Eldovg gor T] 61x TOV ¡dev Évvoto, 
Os £keivot KOAODOL elón guputa, eic 
ODV QUOlKÓ. 


Topo de tois viv oxoAMotiKOig SittOVv 
NAPA tata yévog EidOv eioóyeton, 8v 
@V TUG VOTIOEIG ATOTEAELODOBAL qoot. 


Tà Lev yóp qaot ouunponyuévo, koi 
oiov £vóeóniiovpynu£va. toi voepoic, 
oi tà &yyeAwü £vvoto 
àmo£Ae1000004 Tide vrac. 


Tà de éunvevota qoot yiveoBat totg 
vonuxois £v xo1pó tiG vorjoeoc, 5V Ov 
Olovtat yiveoBon Ths TPOPNTUCOS 
£vvoíag £ri TOV TPOPNTEVÓVTOV. 


14 Op.cit., 4, 392. 


According to the followers of Plato, 
thinking by way of form is thought 
by way of ideas, which they call 
innate — actually natural — forms. 


Contemporary scholars introduce 
beside the latter a two-fold genus of 
forms of thoughts, through which, 
they claim, thoughts are brought to 
perfection: 


In the first case, they say that the 
forms advance, i.e. are created 
together, with the intellective beings, 
by which, they reckon, the angelic 
notions are brought to perfection. 


In the second case, they say that 
forms are infused in intellectual 
beings at the moment that a 
thought is formed; through the 
latter, they deem, prophetic 
thoughts come about as regards 
those prophesizing. 


hunc enim dicunt intelligere per 
speciem, quod reperitur multis 
modis variatum; aut per speciem 
conatam, veluti est intelligere apud 
Platonem per Ideas animae 
connaturales; 


aut per speciem concreatam, qualis 
est Theologis intellectio 
Angelorum; 


aut per speciem infusam, qualis est 
intellectio Prophetarum. 


15 Ch. B. Schmitt, Aristotle and the Renaissance (Cambridge, MA 1983) 11. 
16 N.K. Psimmenos, Ogogídov Kopudadéws Yrouviuata ovvortikó., Kai Genoa eig mv repi Ovpavod 


rpoyuorteiov (áróoracua)”, Ta véa tod K.E.NE.O, 8 (2001) 42. 
17 The English text is the translation of Korydalleus” text. 


"Exepog 6€ mapa toos eipnuévouc 
TpOMOUG TOD voetv &ott, SV broos 
eldoug ¿¿mbev eyyivonévov t von tie] 
Suvápuel ÚIÓ 100 vontod, oiov 
NMAGXOVONGS TG SvvapEMs Ev TO 
£vó£yeo001 Kai voetv. Totg de 
TNEPITATNTIKOTG uóvóg EOTL YV@PULOS Ó 
čoyatos exteBeic TOD voeiv TpórOc, Oc 
Kai DO TOD Procógov napasdsidotar 
Kai év GAAOIG, Kai Ev 10 y” 100 Mepi 
YVG, Kp* e* nepi tod Svvdmer voóc, 
uopio B®, oi de Aoutoi GAAOTPLOL 
TUYXÓVOVOL mc 100 Diro0cdgov 
SiSacKoAriac,! 
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Another mode of thinking, beside 
the ones already mentioned, is 
possible by means of the reception 
of a form occurring by what is 
thinkable in the intellectual 
capacity from without; i.e. when 
the intellectual capacity is affected 
in so far as possible, as well as while 
we think. The mode of thinking 
presented last is the only familiar 
one for the Peripatetics; which 
mode is also taught by the 
Philosopher in the treatise On the 
soul (book 3; chapter 5; section 2), 


Qui tres modi sunt ab Aristotele 
alieni. Ideas quidem Platonis saepe 
reprobavit; alias species minime 
cognovit. Alter modus est per 
receptionem intelligibilis patiendo 
ab ipso intelligibili, quia intelligere 
est pati ab intelligibili 3. de Anima 
textu 2. qui solus est 
Peripateticus." ? 


but also in other works. The rest of 
the modes happen to be foreign to 
the teaching of the Philosopher. 


What is more important for our examination is that Theophilos clearly alludes to 
Cremonini when he writes ‘tots yvnowtépolc t&v quAocooo)vtov' (see underlined text 
in the table above); this reference is missing from the Latin text. 

Another example hinting towards a direct connection between Cesare Cremonini and 
the notion of ‘authentic interpretation’ derives again from Theophilos’ commentary on De 
generatione et corruptione, that is to say, the relation between philosophy and theology or 
the doctrine of the double truth (see the Greek text below). The person Korydalleus has in 
mind when referring to authentic disclosure becomes evident if we examine two texts by 
Cesare Cremonini: (a) his Responsio ad objectiones apologetica, which followed the 
accusations made against him by the Holy Inquisition shortly after the publication of 
the aforementioned commentary on De coelo in 1613 (see the first Latin passage 
below); and (b) the second edition of this commentary in 1616, containing a revision of 
the fourth part in the first edition (‘Apologia dictorum Aristotelis, de quinta Coeli 
substantia’; see the second Latin passage below). In the first of these texts we find — just 
as in the case of Theophilos — references to the interpretation of the Aristotelian corpus 
according to principles set out by Aristotle himself, the difference between Truth and 
Aristotelian philosophy, and the condemnation of those Aristotelian doctrines that are 
not consistent with the Truth. In the second text, we find a reference similar to the one 
connecting the authentic interpretation of the Aristotelian philosophy at the end of 
Theophilos' text with the divine light. 


Cremonini 

a. Exponimus quid dicturus sit 
Aristoteles; unde solvitur 
argumentum ex Philosophi 


Korydalleus^? 

£i S€ nov tiv AptototeAikty Aé&w 
éxti0évtes TH iepĝ Oeoloyia 
ovtep0eyóópedo., un tig uds Tw0ÓVTL 
THVT ppoveiv vouiléto, ei yàp koi 


But if we have contradicted sacred 
theology while explaining the 
Aristotelian text, let no one think 
that we indeed believe these things; 


18 Psimmenos, “Yrouvipota ovvortikó, 43. 

19 C. Cremonini, Disputatio de coelo in tres partes divisa, De natura coeli. De motu coeli. De motoribus 
coeli abstractis. Adiecta est Apologogia dictorum Aristotelis De via lactea. De facie in orbe lunae (Venice 
1613) 336. 

20 The English text is the translation of the Greek text. 
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Sén où LOvov TH 100 AptototéAovuc, for even if there was a need to deny | sententia, non ex re ipsa et Veritate. 


à... Koi TOV moto: Kóouov not only Aristotle's doctrines, but | Damnetur Aristotelis doctrina 
àmopóoot odv OE zpoO0noc Écynko, | also the whole world, I would have 


21 


done it — with God's blessing — 


willingly. 
GAA THY TOD AptiototéAovc Sd5av Nevertheless, I expounded b. Dum ego Aristotelem sic extollo, 
OTAVTAXOD yvnotec &ventvEcunv, oby | Aristotle’s opinion authentically nemo sit qui me existimet aliter 
iva tavtTH KKOAOVOGLEV, GAA’ iva everywhere; not in order for us to | illius doctrinam amplificare quam 
Siapvoyapev npóc tà tS evoePetoc follow it, but to escape towards the | eam cum veterum sapientia 
GSvta Odnynoei Beiov potó.” innermost sanctuary of reverence comparando, nequaquam vero 
through the guidance of the divine | illam referendo cum Patribus 
light. christiane Veritatis, qui scripserunt 
lumine naturali, adjecto lumine 
Fidei.” 


The term ‘ve@tepov 


The term ‘ve@tepov is employed in a negative way by Korydalleus in most instances: 


their frenzy for novelties shows their lack of fondness for the “authentic 


interpretation'; they obfuscate the Aristotelian doctrines or even have a superficial 


understanding of them.** Contemporary scholars seem, however, to have conflicting 


views on the subject: 


1. 
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Otto Jochem believes that ‘veótepov is a typical term signifying Christian scholars 
opposing the ancient Greek commentators, from the beginning of Scholasticism 
until the time of Korydalleus; terms such as ‘oi vóv pg1Locopobvtec' serve the same 
purpose. 

Kleovoulos Tsourkas suggests that ‘oi vóv p110oopobvtec' and ‘oi viv quiocopotvteg 
£v 'IvoAio" are supporters of neo-Aristotelian ideas contemporary with Theophilos, 
who also calls them *veótepov; they have no relation whatsoever to Scholasticism 
or theology.?* 

Nikos Psimmenos assumes that Korydalleus employs the term ‘ve@tepov when 
alluding to Aristotelian commentators who flourished a few centuries before the 
time of Theophilos, for instance Averroes.?” 

Finally, Charalampos Chronis deems that the term is employed either as an allusion to 
all Aristotelian interpreters after the end of Late Antiquity, or as a negative 
characterization for all those who introduce new interpretations of Aristotle; the 
latter tradition starts perhaps with Averroes (1126—98). Chronis also points out 


L. Mabilleau, Etude historique sur la philosophie de la Renaissance en Italie (Cesare Cremonini) (Paris 


1881) 366. 


22 
23 
24 
25 


Korydalleus, T'evéoewç xoi qGopóg zépi, 414. 

Mabilleau, Étude historique, 47. 

Korydalleus, Fevéceos xai pOopds répt, 153, 324, 362-3. 

O. Jochem, Scholastisches, Christliches und Medizinisches aus dem Kommentar des Theophilos 


Korydalleus zu Aristoteles’ Schrift von der Seele (Giessen 1935) 37. 


26 
27 


Tsourkas, Les débuts de l'enseignement, 111. 
Psimmenos, “Yrouviuoro ovvonxtó, 42. 
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that expressions such as ‘oi vedtepot tàv Tradóv” and ‘oi viv @trocogotvtes év 
"Aio" imply Cremonini and the Neo-Aristotelians, with whom the ‘vewtepov 
should not be identified.?* 


Could the treatises of Cremonini be of any help in deciphering the use of these 
somewhat vague terms by Korydalleus? The philosophical works of both scholars remain 
mostly unedited, but a preliminary examination shows that, in most cases, Theophilos’ 
critique against the ‘vewtepov takes into consideration a passage from Cremonini’s work. 

To the best of our knowledge, ‘oi vemtepot tev "Ivo v and the similar expression ‘ot 
vdv pihocopobvtes £v Tro to" are to be found exclusively in Theophilos’? commentary on 
the Physics, that is to say, in his analysis explaining the different opinions regarding the 
subject of this Aristotelian treatise.?” The classification of the different opinions and their 
labels seems to have its starting point in Cremonini’s Explanatio prooemii librorum 
Aristotelis De physico auditu. More specifically, there are ‘sententiae’ of the ‘latini 
prisci’, in other words, the Scholastics, which are accepted by ‘recenteriores multi”? 
the latter group of opinions corresponds to the “Sógoa of the ‘vedtepor tov ItoA@v’ 
and the ‘viv gtdocogotvtes év Irai in the text of Theophilos; in this respect, 
Chronis’ theory is correct (at least in part, because the term ‘vem@tepov has — as we are 
going to show below — a wider meaning than the one he suggests.) 

The more generic term ‘ot viv @iAocogotvtec’ occurs at least twice in Theophilos’ 
commentary on De anima and three times in the commentary on the Physics. 
Concerning the former passages, we should trust Jochem when he says that 
Korydalleus refers there to Scholasticism.** In the second commentary on the Physics, 
however, Theophilos, in all probability, alludes to his tutor once again: 


Tav de viv quU.ococoóvtov, oi HÓMOTO TPOVXOVTEC, 
cic NTO KATATELVOVOL etór Tò 0.070 yévoc. OV o. LEV 
Eoti tò aiBEptov oua. D'. TO UTA cóuata TOV DRO 
GEANVIV. y”. xà ATEAT OLVOETA EK TOV ETAOV, oiov 
xv, yOAGCA, xod tà toto. 5’. TH EVTEAT OÚVBETO, 
oiov LETOAAG, Kai mde TH OPLKTE, Kai boo. 002.0: 
OVVTIBEVTON LEV EK TOV ómA v, Guy Se sioi. Topo 
THD de TH ËUYVXA Sumpodol TPIYGS, Els TE tà quá, 
Kai ALOONTUKE COO, koi TAPE voto. TH AOYIKGL, ook 
GYEVIIs OVSE GUTH 1] Siaipeotc, TANV tpavótepov 
ónAo0necoa uiv Eesti.” 


The most prominent of those philosophizing at the present 
time divide the same genus [= the natural body] into seven 
species, of which the first is the aetherial body; to the second 
species belong the simple bodies of the sublunar world; to 
the third belong imperfect bodies composed of simple 
elements; e.g. snow, hail and things of that sort; to the fourth 
species belong perfect composite bodies; e.g. minerals and 
mined things in general, and whichever others are composed 
of simple bodies; the latter are inanimate. Beside these 
species, they divide the animate bodies in a threefold manner 
into plants and sentient living beings, and rational beings 
beside them. This division is not at all unprecedented, but it 
will be manifested more thoroughly by us. 


28 Ch. Chronis, Ta Metú TO PVOTKÓÚ. Kal N UETOPUOLKÍ TOV APLOTOTÉAN oto Épyo tov Oeogidov KopvóoAAÉng: 
H ovuBodn tov Oeopidov KopuóoAAÉog orv epunveia tov ApiototéAn (Thessaloniki 2001) 319 [digitized 
copy of the EBvixó Apyeio Atéaxtopikmv Atotpipov (Greece): «https://www.didaktorika.gr/eadd/handle/ 
10442/22786>]. 

29 Th. Korydalleus, Eícoóog Pvotxñs axpodoews kat ApiototéAnv (Venice 1779) 47-8. 

30 C. Cremonini, Explanatio prooemii librorum Aristotelis De physico auditu. Cum introductione ad 
naturalem Arist. philosophiam, continente Tractatum de Paedia (Padua 1596) f. 44r. 

31 Jochem, Scholastisches, 12.5, 19.23. 

32 Korydalleus, Eicodoc, 44. 
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The brief reference to the different kinds of natural bodies is in fact a summary of the 
contents of the chapter ‘Partitio philosophiae naturalis et ordo partium” in Cremonini's 
Explanatio;? in this respect, Tsourkas seems to be not far from truth. 

Korydalleus, however, was not always willing to accept the views of his master; a 
pertinent example is found once again in the commentary on the Physics. According to 
Theophilos there are three groups of ‘ve@tepov’, which assume the subject of natural 
science to be either a mobile being, or a mobile essence, or a body that comes into 
being and passes away.'^ These opinions are also mentioned in the Explanatio; ^ 
of particular interest is the second one, which is represented by Albert Magnus 
(ca 1200-80) and - according to Theophilos — is held in high esteem “ropa «oig 
viv gúuocopovor.** Theophilos mentions a fourth case, the opinion of those ‘who 
engaged in the study of nature more outspokenly” (cos rappnoiwwotikm@tepov 
fvavto tfjg nepi púceos Bempiac”) and favoured the natural body as subject of 
natural science; furthermore, he offers documentation deriving from Aristotle's De 
coelo." The latter opinion, along with the reference to the Aristotelian treatise, 
belongs, of course, to Cesare Cremonini.?? Theophilos, however, deemed the subject 
of natural science to be ‘what has a nature in so far as it has one’ (‘tò púow £yov fi 
qct éyev) rather than the natural body; the reason is that the term “body” can be 
attributed, because of homonymy, to things bearing no relation with the study of 
nature at all.?? 

Nevertheless, the term ‘vedtepov concerns not only Aristotelians. In his commentary 
on De generatione et corruptione, Korydalleus proclaims the following: 


... nepi uoc vitiis 8ovópie cs Bavuáoá tva čianióttrovow | ... concerning the qualities of the magnet, the moderns 

oi veótepor, nepi Hv év toig LETEWPOAOYIKOIG 0200 SidóvtoG | mould some marvellous things, about which more will 

£iprjoetod. be explained — God willing — in the commentary on 
Meteorologica. 


Theophilos did not write — as far as we know — any commentary on that particular 
Aristotelian work; but why would he treat the opinion of the ‘vem@tepov on the properties 
of the magnet there? Again, we have to seek an answer in the work of Cremonini. In his 
Expositio primi libri Meteorum Aristotelis", Cremonini unleashes harsh criticism 
against the astrologers, who think that celestial bodies may have an effect — apart from 


33 Cremonini, Explanatio, ff. 26v-37r. 

34 Korydalleus, Efooóoc, 27, 32-3, 33. 

35 Cremonini, Explanatio, ff. 22r, 27v. 

36 Op. cit., f. 27v; Korydalleus, Eicodoc, 37. 

37 Op. cit., 38. 

38 Cremonini, Explanatio, f. 22r. 

39 Korydalleus, Eicodoc, 38. 

40 Korydalleus, T'evécewç xoi pOopdc népi, 239. 

41 Edited in Kuhn, Venetischer Aristotelismus, 669—714. 
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movement and light — on the sublunar world. The main points of his criticism can be 


grouped into the following four passages:*? 


a. Tertium inventum Astrologorum, sunt Influentiae, 
dicunt enim agere caelum per quasdam qualitates 
occultas, quas vocant influentias. 


b. Influentiae ... penetrant universam terrae molem, ita 
ut etiam sint ad producenda omnia subterranea, ad quae 
loca, nec lumen, nec motus proveniunt. 


c. Habent ... varios effectus in natura, velut fluxus et 
refluxus maris, dies criticos, quos vocant Medici, et alia 
similia. 

d. Isti putant adesse effectus, qui nos cogant ad istos 
influxus concedendos, ut dicebamus de fluxu, et refluxu, 
de diebus decretoriis, de virtute magnetis, et de aliis 
talibus. 


A third concept invented by the Astrologers are the 
“influentiae”, for they say that heaven acts by means of 
some occult qualities, which they call ‘influentiae’. 


The “influentiae” ... penetrate the entire mass of the 
earth, so that they are present even in the production of 
every underground thing, in places where neither light 
nor movement comes forth. 


[The “influentiae”] have ... various effects on nature, such 
as for instance the ebb and flow of the sea, the critical 
days as doctors call them, and other similar things. 


[The astrologers] think that the ‘influentiae’ are present 
and force us to be consigned to their influence, as we 
were saying about the ebb and flow, the critical days, the 
power of the magnet and other similar things. 


Such remarks are endorsed in a similar list, including various beliefs of astrologers, in 


the second part of Theophilos’ commentary on De generatione et corruptione, bearing 


the title Zuvortxh npayuateia nepi tod Sti mPaTwWS TOMTIKOCS ó ai8mp TOD Ovntot 


OWLATOG: 


... MASE AOTPOVOLLOY TÅG MEPL TH yevéB8MA HOLTOLÓTNTOS 
àpxnyots xpnoduevor Siapdpous Ev tois &otpoot 
xotótnto eivor diisyvpiCovtar: Kai toÚTOV TÈS 
Evepyetas kaðıkéoðoa tis yis, xoi TOV £v TH yn ... To 
LEV odv OAs oi tv kivnow odk émoxpfivo poc tà THSE 
yiyvónevo. SelkvdovOL. ... a TE yàp Kpa Nuépoa 
TOOOVTOV EV TOC TAV vócov TPOYVÓGEOL 
XPNOWYEÑOVOOA, koi ai yivónevos EV TOIg MEACYEOL 

TO MPPotol ... EvSotepav TWH kai par oritiov 
QUVÍTTOVTONL. ... TH MEV pti... MAPH TOC Evapyets £v 
QUVTOIS TOLOTHTAG KEKPIUHEVas (read kekpuuuévas) 
TIVOS Kod &moppritovg iStotporias oye (read 
loxovow), Kad’ àc f] u£v “Hpóxdk eros Ai8oc EAKEL TOV 
oiónpov ... 


... after studying the founders of the vanity concerning 
the day of one's birth, the followers of Astrologers 
affirm that there are various qualities in the stars, and 
that the cosmic forces of the latter reach the earth, as 
well as what is in the earth ... They show then that light 
and movement do not suffice in reference to things 
taking place there. ... for both the critical days, being so 
useful to the prognoses of diseases and the tides 
occurring in the seas, ... hint at a more inward and 
unseen cause. ... And compound bodies ... have in 
them — beside visible qualities — concealed and secret 
peculiarities, according to which the Hercules-stone 
attracts iron ... 


From the last two passages of Theophilos above one may infer: (a) that the term 
‘yem@tepov concerns not only Aristotelians; and (b) that Korydalleus’ “Brief treatise on 
Aether' was actually the work he meant by referring to the commentary on 
Meteorologica. This means in turn that the latter part of the commentary on De 
generatione et corruptione may have been written after 1613 or 1616, as it contains 
allusions to the doctrine of ‘double truth’ also found in Cremonini's Responsio and in 
the second edition of his commentary on De coelo. 


42 Op.cit., 671-2, 676. 
43 Korydalleus, l'evéceoc xai pOopds népt, 396-7. 
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Conclusion 


The research on Aristotelian philosophy of the first centuries after the Fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 remains a desideratum. The various labels employed by 
scholars in the last forty years in order to define the Aristotelianism of that 
period (‘post-Byzantine Aristotelianism’,** ‘pre-Korydallic’ and “Korydallic period?,* 
‘Modern Greek Aristotelianism”,** ‘Greek neo-Aristotelianism'^") may imply different 
research priorities or even confusion; above all, however, these conventions highlight 
the imperative need for a systematic examination of the respective vast, understudied 
or largely unknown manuscript material. Digital sources have, of course, enhanced 
our capability to access considerably more information and text sources, but the ‘state 
of the art’ still leaves much to be desired. 

Such a deficiency is plainly obvious in the case of Theophilos Korydalleus, who 
undoubtedly played a pivotal role in the study of the corpus aristotelicum in the 
seventeenth century. The influence of Cesare Cremonini upon the Greek scholar is 
stated by both older and contemporary research, but the general tendency in 
contemporary research is to study the commentaries of the student while completely 
or partially ignoring the works of the master. This, in turn, has resulted in 
arbitrary conclusions and exaggerations, suggesting either the depreciation or the 
overestimation of Theophilos’ philosophical acumen. The endorsement of the 
‘authentic interpretation”, as well as the polemics against the various ‘vemtepov (and 
similar expressions or terms) in the works of Theophilos certainly shows the effect that 
Cesare’s instruction had on him. The commentaries of Korydalleus, nonetheless, 
represent a vast labour and should not be considered as mere imitations of 
Cremonini’s works; after all, as we have seen, Theophilos not only expands or 
summarizes passages from the texts of Cremonini, he also does not hesitate to express 
criticism against his master’s doctrines. In this respect, the interrelation between the 
text corpora of both Cremonini and Korydalleus ought to be studied with greater 
attention. 


44 L. Benakis, ‘Axo tijv iotopia tod MetoPvCavtivod AptiototeA10100 otóv £AAnvikó xàpo: Apqiofimon Kai 
bnepáonion TOD QuAocóqov otòv 18° aidva. NiKdAaog ZepCovAns — AmpóBeos Aéoftos”, Bidocopía 7 (1977) 
416-54 [= Benakis, MetaBvlavtivn quiocoqía, 34-72]. 

45 Psimmenos, ‘H g2A4nvixr] quAocoqía, 53-169 and 173-315 respectively. 

46  Petsios, ‘H IIepi pvoews ovéńtnon, 169-90. 

47 Marazopoulos, Oeópios KopvóoAéosc, 23. 
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Given the lucid prose and accessible scholarship of W, one yearns for more, and he 
has complied with his recent volume in the I Tatti Renaissance Library, Aldus Manutius: 
The Greek Classics (2016), a book of translations with annotations of the prefaces to the 
Aldine Greek volumes. Although the book under review constitutes a vital and useful 
overview of the reception of Greek literature in the Renaissance, readers will not find it 
easy to move from it to specialized literature, because W, as he states, wanted to avoid 
the extraneous references found in the most books and articles on these subjects. His 
point is well taken, although this fond reader of footnotes regrets that he did not share 
more of his erudition. Finally, the volume is not the study that some might want of the 
social, intellectual, and historical context of Greek in Renaissance Italy, the book that 
a Renaissance intellectual historian might write and which some reviewers of the first 
edition sought. B.J. Maxson’s recent The Humanist World of Renaissance Florence 
(London, 2014) admirably applies this approach to Latin Humanism. Maxson 
depends, however, on the work of previous generations. To compare W’s pioneering 
achievement to a hypothetical book is not fair, because the author of that yet to be 
written study would be relying on W and others. Reading W for the first time some 
years ago reminded me of Keats’ “Upon first Looking into Chapman’s Homer” (an 
early English translation) and one of his extended similes. Like Chapman, W has given 
us that “peak in Darien” from which “stout Cortez...with eagle eyes” first gazed upon 
the Pacific. 


Robert S. Nelson 
Yale University 


Liana Giannakopou and Kostas Skordyles (eds), Culture and Society in Crete from Kornaros to 
Kazantzakis. Cambridge: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2017. Pp. xxii, 311. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.33 


In June 2014 a conference was held in Selwyn College, Cambridge, to honour the 
retirement of David Holton, Professor of Modern Greek Language and Literature. The 
papers presented covered aspects of Cretan literature, language and social history from 
the late Venetian era to the twentieth century, beginning and ending with two 
landmark writers, Kornaros and Kazantzakis. But the volume of conference 
proceedings provides even more than its title promises. It discusses writers from 
Chortatsis (late sixteenth century) to Galanaki (early twenty-first century), offering 
scholars a broader spectrum of topics than they might have expected. To divide this 
heterogeneous material into distinct sections was not a simple matter; the titles of Parts 
IV (‘Social and linguistic aspects in historical perspective’) and V (‘Crete and... 
beyond’) were cleverly designed to group together a wide variety of contributions. 
Producing such a book is a demanding task, and Giannakopoulou and Skordyles 
show themselves to be professional, knowledgeable and painstaking editors. However, 
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there are minor problems that could have been addressed. A closer look at the 
bibliographies of the papers would have obviated inconsistencies in references to the 
same book (i.e. to the volume Znrhuata veoEAAnvixns quioAoyíag, on pp. 65 and 148). 
Also, more careful crosschecking of the abstracts and titles against the actual texts 
submitted for publication would have prevented some contradictions. Thus Michael 
Paschalis’s paper on “The evolution of authorial self-consciousness in Cretan and 
Heptanesian literature” as printed in the volume (as opposed to the version on 
academia.edu) does not correspond to the preceding abstract or the title as it appears 
in the Contents. 

The volume opens with a helpful Introduction by the editors, in which they provide 
background on Cretan history and culture, and discuss each paper with reference to its 
contribution to current research. Following this, Part I deals with David Holton's 
favorite subject, the area in which he has produced most of his influential papers: 
Cretan Renaissance literature. Marina Rodosthenous-Balafa discusses two literary 
works (the Cypriot Canzoniere and Chortatsis’s Panoria) that she has systematically 
studied in the past, focusing now on their differing responses to Petrarchism. Nikola 
Kakkufa in his extensive paper analyses the dreams of Charidimos and Aretousa in 
Erotokritos, thus foregrounding what these two main characters have in common. 
Paschalis’s brief contribution, mentioned above, returns to an interesting topic that he 
has treated in an earlier, Greek-language article. 

Scholarship on Kazantzakis is represented by two papers, in the second part of the 
book. Afrodite Athanassopoulou takes a close and objective look at the author’s travel 
writing on England, while Elena González-Vaquerizo returns to her favorite subject, 
Kazantzakis’s Odyssey, and discusses its modernist and Cretan aspects; it is a pity 
though that she sometimes omits bibliographical references for the opinions of other 
scholars to which she refers (the editors could have insisted on this). 

Part III, ‘Crete asa Topos and a Lieu de Mémoire’, opens with Kristina Gedgaudaité’s 
careful study of the notion of identity in Maro Douka’s The Innocent and the Guilty; 
however, her bibliography is brief and should have included at least Mary Miké’s paper 
on the same book (2008) as well as Lizy Tsirimokou’s influential essay on City in 
Literature (1988), since the role played by the city of Chania in Douka’s novel is 
discussed in this paper. Georgia Pateridou compares two recent novels by Rea 
Galanaki, focusing on Mount Psiloritis as a long-lasting symbol in Cretan literature, 
especially of the Venetian era. 

Part IV brings together four papers on Cretan linguistics, history and travel writing. Peter 
Mackridge describes R. M. Dawkin’s incomplete book on Crete, in a paper richly illustrated 
with photos and sketches. Research in the State Archives of Venice is represented by Maria 
Mondelou's contribution on illegitimate children in sixteenth-century Sitia, while Giannis 
Skalidakis discusses forced labour and social resistance in occupied Crete, 1941-1945. Io 
Manolessou’s paper on two features of Cretan dialect is effectively a tribute to Holton’s 
major project, the Grammar of Medieval Greek. 
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In Part IV Caterina Carpinato’s vividly written contribution, takes us on a walking 
tour through Venice, highlighting both the material and the intangible heritage of Crete 
in the city, with a wealth of information and many unexpected connections. David Ricks 
suggests a new reading of Solomos’s famous dramatic monologue The Cretan ‘through 
and against’ Robert Browning’s poem ‘The Italian in England’. Finally, the 
contributions of Lilia Diamantopoulou and Stathis Gauntlett close the volume by 
returning to key texts of the Cretan Renaissance, although by different routes: they 
discuss, respectively, adaptations of Cretan works in the form of comics and the 
exaltation of orality over written culture. It is a pity, though, that Gauntlett reproduces 
outdated views (e.g. that the poet Sachlikis belongs to the sixteenth century), long 
superseded by recent, reliable scholarship. 

Despite some problems in matters of detail, the volume is a useful presentation of the 
present state of Cretan studies. Moreover, it contains a wealth of photographic material 
illustrating, where appropriate, the content of some papers (Kakkoufa, Mackridge, 
Carpinato and Diamantopoulou); and it is attractively produced in hardback by 
Cambridge Scholars Publishing, with a beautiful front cover. 

Last but not least, we should mention the contribution of the scholar honoured in this 
volume: with his subtle sense of humour, David Holton welcomed the conference 
participants with a fifty-line poem in Greek, recalling the fifteen- and seventeen-syllable 
iambic lines of the two key writers mentioned in the title. By including it at the very 
beginning, the editors convey a sense of the cheerful atmosphere of the conference, 
something that is usually lost in published conference proceedings. 


Tasoula Markomihelaki 
Aristoteleian University of Thessaloniki 


Alexandros Papadiamandis The Murderess. A social tale. Translated by Liadain Sherrard. Edited 
by Lambros Kamperidis and Denise Harvey. Limni, Evvia: Denise Harvey (Publisher), 2011. 


Alexandros Papadiamandis Around the Lagoon. Reminiscences to a friend. A bilingual edition 
translated and introduced by Peter Mackridge. Limni, Evvia: Denise Harvey (Publisher), 2014. 
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A jobbing translator himself for almost thirty years, Papadiamandis was no stranger to 
such textual conundrums as make translators sweat. Yet he seems to have contrived to 
booby-trap his own fiction against ready translation, larding it liberally with jeux de 
mots, culture-bound locutions, abstruse local words and intertextual resonances. This 
is not to mention his signature idiosyncrasy of allowing the narrative to waver 
eclectically between different registers of modern Greek (mainly puristic, but with 
regular infusions of demotic and dialects). And lest they pass unnoticed, many of these 
snares are highlighted with strident quotation-marks or ellipses. One would like to 
think that an excess of humility, not uncollegial indifference, was what made 
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This volume is an essential tool for scholars studying Psellos or the eleventh century, 
but it is also a highly enjoyable read for anyone interested in getting a sense of Psellos’ 
stylistic virtuosity. 
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DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.31 


Although a ‘slightly revised’ PhD dissertation with a very specific focus, this 
methodologically acute and wide-ranging book has more than one narrative, as the 
introduction immediately makes clear. The three chapters in Part I reconstruct and 
contextualize the story of one exquisite and fascinating reliquary, the tenth-century 
silver-gilt container in the form of a domed, apsed church, which ever since its 
acquisition at an unknown date by Aachen cathedral has housed the head relic of St 
Anastasios, a Persian convert to Christianity in the early seventh century. Part II 
broadens the scope of the enquiry to discuss, in depth, the veneration of head relics in 
Constantinople, the reception in the West of head relics from Byzantium after 1204, 
and the subsequent ‘othering’ of Orthodox piety by which the West sought to justify 
the appropriation of Byzantine cult objects, both re-contextualizing them in terms of 
Catholic practice, and using them to demonstrate the inferior mentality of relic 
veneration in the Eastern church. Three appendices deal, successively, with the 
anatomical terminology of head relics, the real or alleged use of skulls as drinking 
devices, and a number of precious objects that are related in form, material and 
technique to the Aachen reliquary. 

Part II and the appendices make this a very valuable contribution to the study of 
relics and reliquaries, not only in Byzantium but also in the West. Chapters 6 and 7 
provide useful, sound catalogues raisonnés of information concerning head relics in 
Constantinople and their western recipients. Especially valuable, in chapter 7 and 
throughout the book, is the thorough reassessment of idées regues about reliquary 
typology, while chapter 8, which deconstructs the ideological basis of traditional 
scholarly assumptions, is a welcome and long overdue statement of the extent to which 
all the western sources for eastern relics in western European collections are rooted in 
the culture of whitewashing the criminal violence of the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204. 

As one of the last students of the late Paul Speck, Mabi Angar had the opportunity to 
develop her forensic and revisionist skills from an early stage in her career, but it was 
undoubtedly her research on the Aachen reliquary that gave her the tools, and revealed 
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the need, to rewrite the history of Byzantine head relics, their containers, and their 
transfer to the West. Part I of the book offers an exemplary documentation and 
contextualization of the silver-gilt aedicula now preserved in the cathedral treasury at 
Aachen. At the same time, it is an ingenious reconstruction of the object’s early 
history, and as such it is both the most interesting and the most problematic section of 
the study. We do not know when the aedicula arrived in Aachen before the 
seventeenth century, nor at what date it came to contain a relic identified as the 
cranium of St Anastasios the Persian. The only precise information on its Byzantine 
origins is provided by an inscription on one side invoking the Lord’s help for 
Eustathios, anthypatos, patrikios and strategos of Antioch and Lykandos. In 1982, 
William Saunders identified this individual as Eustathios Maleinos, cousin of the 
emperor Nikephoros II, and his period in office as military governor of Antioch, when 
he commissioned the aedicula, as lasting for a few months in 969. He further 
hypothesized, from the artefact’s stylistic features, that Eustathios had it produced 
locally, and presented it to the church of Antioch as an artophorion, a container for 
consecrated bread. There it remained until after the capture of the city by the First 
Crusade in 1098, when it found its way to the West, and was converted for use as a 
reliquary. 

Angar accepts the date and circumstances of production proposed by Saunders, but 
disagrees as to the object’s original function and its transfer to the West in the period of 
the Crusades. In chapters 3 and 4, she argues that it was conceived from the outset as a 
reliquary: there was no particular veneration of St Anastasios in Aachen that would have 
prompted its adaptation as a receptacle for his relic, and a strong case is made for seeing 
the piece of micro-architecture, which in its form and its inscribed Psalm texts alludes 
very clearly to the aedicula over Christ’s Tomb in the Anastasis complex in Jerusalem, 
as a thoroughly appropriate container for a skull relic of a martyr named Anastasios. 
In chapter 5, the author picks up and develops a ‘dated’ conjecture by Hans Wentzel 
(1971) that the relic and its container reached Germany as a diplomatic gift to the 
Ottonian dynasty. To do this, she has to explain how the Byzantine emperor came to 
have the object at his disposal, and she finds the solution in Basil IPs notorious policy 
of confiscation, which she discusses at length. She concludes that Basil confiscated the 
reliquary along with other sacred treasures from the church of Antioch when its 
patriarch Agapios II was accused of treason in 990. 

In general, Angar’s reconstruction presents a plausible scenario, but it has three 
snags. First and most serious is the fact that Eustathios Maleinos does not, in his 
inscription, pray for the intercession of St Anastasios the Persian, which is odd if he 
commissioned the aedicula as a precious container for the martyr’s head. Secondly, 
would the Byzantine emperor have sent his western counterpart a reliquary that was 
inscribed neither with the name of the relic it contained, nor with that of the imperial 
donor, but with the name of a now disgraced Byzantine subject who had 
commissioned the object for some other beneficiary? Otto III, the most likely recipient 
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in the time frame suggested, would have been especially unimpressed, since he could read 
Greek. Thirdly, there is no evidence that Basil II confiscated valuables from episcopal 
churches, as opposed to private monasteries and individuals, and it is a priori 
extremely unlikely that he would have done so in the case of an august public 
institution such as the patriarchate of Antioch, which was vital for the restoration of 
the empires authority in its newly-reconquered Syrian enclave. 

If we suspend judgment on the second of these points, we can get around the other 
objections by modifying the hypotheses of both Saunders and Angar as follows. 
Eustathios Maleinos originally commissioned the container as an artophorion for his 
private chapel, from where Basil II confiscated it along with the rest of Maleinos’ 
estate in Cappadocia, as recorded by Skylitzes (Angar, pp. 66-71). Being a consecrated 
object, it was deposited not in the imperial treasury but in one of the palace chapels an 
Constantinople, from where an emperor, probably Basil II, removed it along with the 
relic of St Anastasios the Persian, in order to present both as diplomatic gifts to his 
western counterpart, who was probably Otto III but not impossibly Henry II. The gifts 
could have been combined in Constantinople or at destination, but either way, if we 
envisage that the container was improvised as packaging, and not a purpose-made 
receptacle, this helps us to get around the problem posed by the mismatch between the 
label on the box and its contents. 

It is becoming fashionable to write history through the ‘cultural biography’ of 
objects. The Aachen reliquary is ideal for this purpose, since it undoubtedly has an 
interesting medieval story, political as well as cultural, to tell. But it is not a typical 
story of relic translation — if indeed a typical story existed, outside the general narrative 
of Western appropriation, which this book re-tells so well. 


Paul Magdalino 
University of St Andrews (Emeritus) 


N. G. Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy: Greek Studies in the Italian Renaissance (2nd edition). 
London: Bloomsbury Academic, 2017. Pp xii + 245. 
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This second edition of a book first published twenty-five years ago deserves to be 
reviewed in this journal for several reasons. The author Nigel Wilson (W) has been a 
frequent contributor to Byzantine studies generally, his book has long been considered 
a standard account of the transferal of Greek learning from Byzantium to Italy in the 
fifteenth century, and its first edition never received a review here. If there are readers 
who want a clear, concise overview of the topic and have not yet read W’s magnificent 
survey, a splendid opportunity awaits them. In his brief preface to the new edition, W 
notes that new literature led him to adjust the text and update the notes, which he has 
done with the same terseness and modesty as before. 
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This article explores the fate of the Stone of Unction — the marble slab upon which, 
according to tradition, the dead body of Christ had been anointed for burial — in 
twelfth-century Byzantium. Focusing upon the Stone’s association with Manuel I 
Komnenos, the article examines the imperial handling of this Passion relic in relation 
to broader trends in the devotional culture of the contemporary Byzantine élite. The 
special bond between the emperor and the relic, it is argued, should be seen as a 
manifestation of the pervasive desire, much in evidence during the Komnenian era, to 
personalise and even privatise the sacred. 


Keywords: Manuel I Komnenos; cult of relics; personal piety; enkolpion; epigram 


The treasury of the Vatopedi monastery on Mount Athos houses a rather peculiar 
enkolpion (fig. 1). Possibly dating from the Late Byzantine era, this miniature pectoral 
pendant, a mere 3.6 cm in height, consists of a rectangular plaque of reddish marble 
with white spots set in a serrated silver-gilt mount supplied with a suspension loop.' 
The stone plaque seems to be a piece of breccia corallina, a type of marble quarried in 
Bithynia and other parts of Asia Minor in antiquity.” At first blush, the simplicity of 
the pendant’s design, which fully exposes the surface of the stone, with its 


* — Robert Ousterhout provided insightful comments on an earlier draft of this article, for which I am deeply 


grateful. Thanks are also due to the anonymous reader for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, as well as to 
the journal’s editor, Ruth Macrides. Unless otherwise indicated, translations from the Greek are mine. 

1 G. Oikonomake-Papadopoulou, B. Pitarakis, and K. Loverdou-Tsigarida, Tepá Meyiotn Movi 
Batonaidiov: EykóAzw: (Mount Athos 2000) 166-67 (no. 64). For the date of the enkolpion, see below n. 30. 
2 On breccia corallina, also known as marmor sagarium, see R. Gnoli, Marmora romana (Rome 1971) 
203-5; L. Lazzarini, ‘The origin and characterization of breccia nuvolata, marmor Sagarium, and marmor 
Triponticum', in J. J. Herrmann, N. Herz, and R. Newman (eds.), ASMOSIA 5: Interdisciplinary Studies 
on Ancient Stone (London 2002) 58-67; G. Borghini (ed.), Marmi antichi (Rome 2004) 166-7 (no. 22 [A. 
Sironi]); D. Attanasio, A. B. Yavuz, and M. Bruno, “White and colored marbles from Turkey in the ancient 
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Fig. 1. Enkolpion with a fragment of the Stone of Unction, late Byzantine period (?), 
Vatopedi monastery, Mount Athos (photo: after G. Oikonomake-Papadopoulou, B. 
Pitarakis, and K. Loverdou-Tsigarida, Tepó Meyiotn Movn Batonoudiov: 'EyxóAmia [Mount 
Athos 2000] 167). 


constellation of irregular milky blotches and specks, might strike us as a medieval 
example of a pervasive and seemingly universal fascination with stones, if not as a 
piece of abstract art avant la lettre. Yet, within the context of a monastic treasury, the 
significance of the stone plaque lies not so much in its visual and tactile appeal—its 
“intrinsic, infallible, immediate beauty, unanswerable to no one”, to borrow a phrase 
from Roger Caillois?—but rather in its purported provenance. An inscription, which 
runs along the narrow side of the precious-metal mount, identifies the framed piece of 
marble as a relic. It reads: "Ex tod Gyiov AiBov èv à ètéðN TO KUPLAKOV GyloV GALA 
(From the holy stone upon which the holy body of the Lord was laid’). Mentioned 
neither in the Gospels, nor in the apocrypha, the stone slab upon which the dead body 
of Christ was placed after the descent from the cross and prepared for burial was one 
of the relics of Christ’s Passion, highly venerated in the Middle Ages and beyond. In 
this article I wish to offer some thoughts on the fate of the Stone of Unction, as the 
relic came to be known in English, in twelfth-century Byzantium, and in particular to 
elucidate its association with the emperor Manuel I Komnenos. While this relic has 


Roman world’, in A. Tugrul et al. (eds.), V. Global Stone Congress, 22-25 October, 2014, Antalya (Antalya 
2016) 60-62. I am grateful to Gianni Ponti for his help with identifying the stone. 
3  R.Caillois, The Writing of Stones, trans. B. Bray (Charlottesville 1985) 2. 
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been a subject of scholarly inquiry, the available textual and visual evidence merits 
reconsideration.* 

The Stone of Unction was the last major Passion relic to reach Constantinople. In 
1169, this intriguing remnant of Christ’s earthly existence was solemnly transported to 
the imperial capital from the city of Ephesos, where it seems to have been kept in the 
church of Saint John the Evangelist. The contemporary historians John Kinnamos and 
Niketas Choniates report that, once the sacred lithos reached the Boukoleon harbour, 
the emperor Manuel I hoisted it on his back and in a remarkable display of piety 
carried it to the church of the Pharos in the Great Palace.’ The lithos was reddish in 
colour and, as we shall see, apparently mottled — just like the fragment from the 
Vatopedi monastery. As for its size, Choniates states that the slab measured the length 
of a man (é&vSpourKne),° while a later source, the Spanish traveller Ruy Gonzáles de 
Clavijo who visited Constantinople in 1403, specifies that it was nine palms long.” 

The early history of the Stone of Unction is shrouded in obscurity. Kinnamos relates 
the tradition that Mary Magdalene was responsible for transporting this stone slab to 
Ephesos. As he writes, 


Mary Magdalene, they say, took the stone and set sail straight for Rome so that, 
coming in the presence of the caesar Tiberius, she might accuse Pilate and the 


4 See especially C. Mango, “Notes on Byzantine monuments’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 23-4 (1969-70) 
372-5; R. Ousterhout, ‘Architecture, art and Komnenian ideology at the Pantokrator monastery’, in 
N. Necipoglu (ed.), Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topography and Everyday Life (Leiden 2001) 
148-50; S. Lerou, ‘L’usage des reliques du Christ par les empereurs aux XIe et XIIe siècles: Le Saint Bois et 
les Saintes Pierres’, in J. Durand and B. Flusin (eds.), Byzance et les reliques du Christ (Paris 2004) 165, 
169, 177-82; N. P. Sevéenko, ‘The tomb of Manuel I Komnenos, again’, in A. Odekan, E. Akyiirek, and 
N. Necipoglu (eds.), Change in the Byzantine World in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries: Proceedings 
of the First International Sevgi Gönül Byzantine Studies Symposium, Istanbul 25-28 June 2007 (Istanbul 
2010) 609-16; N. P. Ševčenko, ‘The service of the Virgin’s Lament revisited’, in L. Brubaker and 
M. B. Cunningham (eds.), The Cult of the Mother of God in Byzantium: Texts and Images (Burlington VT 
2011) 256-62; T. Antonopoulou, ‘George Skylitzes’ Office on the Translation of the Holy Stone: a study 
and critical edition”, in S. Kotzabassi (ed.), The Pantokrator Monastery in Constantinople (Boston 2013) 
109-41. For another Stone of Unction that came to be venerated at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem in the 
later Middle Ages and beyond, see Y. Rachman-Schrire, ‘Christ’s Unction and the material realization of a 
stone in Jerusalem’, in R. Bartal, N. Bodner, and B. Kühnel (eds.), Natural Materials of the Holy Land and 
the Visual Translation of Place, 500-1500 (Abingdon 2017) 216-29. Cf. also S. L'Occaso, ‘Mantova, i 
Gonzaga, le reliquie di Gerusalemme’, Rendiconti dell’Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche s. 9, 19 (2008) 695-726. 

5 John Kinnamos, Epitome rerum ab Ioanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn 1836) 
277.7-278.5; Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin 1975) 222.76-86. For the date of the 
translation, see Antonopoulou, ‘George Skylitzes’ Office on the Translation of the Holy Stone”, 109, n. 3. 

6 Choniates, ed. van Dieten, 222.77. 

7  F.López Estrada, Ruy González de Clavijo. Embajada a Tamorlán (Madrid 1999) 138. 
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Jews as Jesus’ unjust murderers. When by some chance she put into the harbor 
of Ephesos, she left it there, but she departed and went to Rome.* 


If the Stone of Unction was, indeed, a large slab of breccia corallina, one is tempted to 
speculate whether its provenance may have been more proximate than the tradition 
associating the relic with Mary Magdalene would have us believe. Asia Minor, as 
already noted, was the principal source of breccia corallina in antiquity. As a matter of 
fact, several ancient quarries of this stone have been identified on the Karaburum 
peninsula, not far from Ephesos.” Did the sacred lithos originate at one of these sites? 
This is certainly a possibility. One should also bear in mind that breccia corallina was 
fairly popular in the Roman world, with its uses ranging from revetment panels and 
column shafts to basins and other decorative furnishings. It is quite conceivable that 
the Ephesian stone relic was a locally obtained piece of ancient marble that at some 
point, for reasons that we can only surmise, came to be recognized as a material trace 
of Christ’s sacrificial death on the Cross. 

By the time the Stone of Unction was deposited in the church of the Pharos, this 
palatine chapel had already been home to the majority of the relics of Christ’s Passion, 
in addition to a host of other inestimable treasures.'° The formation of this impressive 
assembly, unique in the Christian world, was tied to imperial piety and initiative. 
During the tenth and early eleventh centuries, a series of successful military campaigns 


8  Kinnamos, ed. Meineke, 277.15-20; trans. C. M. Brand, Deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus by John 
Kinnamos (New York 1976) 207. The same tradition is recorded in an oration on Mary Magdalene attributed 
to the early Palaiologan scholar and cleric Nikephoros Kallistou Xanthopoulos: J.-P. Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca 147, col. 569D. Curiously, the late-twelfth-century Ekphrasis of the Holy Places by John Doukas 
(formerly mistakenly identified as John Phokas) mentions the presence of the stone ‘upon which the Giver 
of Life was laid, dead and naked’, within the tomb aedicula at the Holy Sepulchre. The author records that 
this stone was sheathed or somehow embellished (€vSe5vuévoc) with pure gold by the emperor Manuel I: 
Migne, Patrologia Graeca 133, col. 944A; A. E. Fadi, Toávvov Doxá "Exgpaocis, M.A. thesis (Aristotelian 
University of Thessalonike 2008) 49. The stone that Doukas saw is probably to be identified with the 
bed-like altar (lectus) shown to pilgrims within the tomb aedicula as early as the eighth century. See 
Y. Rachman-Schrire, ‘Christ’s Unction’, 219. I am grateful to Yamit Rachman-Schrire for sharing her 
thoughts on Doukas’ account. For the Ekphrasis of the Holy Places and the identity of its author, see also 
Ch. Messis, ‘Littérature, voyage et politique au XIle siècle. L’Ekphrasis des lieux saints de Jean “Phokas”’, 
Byzantinoslavica 69 (2011) 146-66. 

9 Attanasio, Yavuz, and Bruno, ‘White and colored marbles’, 61-62, 65. 

10 On the Pharos church and its relics, see R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'Empire byzantin: Le 
siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, vol. 3, Les églises et les monastéres, 2nd edn (Paris 1969) 
232-6; P. Magdalino, ‘L’Eglise du Phare et les reliques de la Passion à Constantinople (VIIe/VIIIe-XIIIe 
siécles)’, in Durand and Flusin (eds.), Byzance et les reliques du Christ, 15-30; A. Lidov, ‘A Byzantine 
Jerusalem: the imperial Pharos Chapel as the Holy Sepulchre’, in A. Hoffmann and G. Wolf (eds.), 
Jerusalem as Narrative Space / Erzahlraum Jerusalem (Leiden 2012) 63-103. See also M. Bacci, ‘Relics of 
the Pharos Chapel: a view from the Latin West’, in A. M. Lidov (ed.), Vostochnokhristianskie relikvii 
(Moscow 2003) 234-46; H. A. Klein, ‘Sacred relics and imperial ceremonies at the Great Palace of 
Constantinople’, in F. A. Bauer (ed.), Visualisierungen von Herrschaft: Friihmittelalterliche Residenzen— 
Gestalt und Zeremoniell (Istanbul 2006) 79-99. 
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in the East facilitated the procurement of numerous sacred objects from Christian shrines 
and communities formerly under Muslim rule. Their translation to the capital gave 
tangible expression to the programme of imperial renewal and helped articulate the 
idea of Constantinople as the New Jerusalem.!! Between 1032, the year when the 
emperor Roman III Argyros acquired the Letter of Christ to King Abgar, and 1169 
there were no major additions to the collection of relics in the Pharos church. The 
late arrival of the Stone of Unction thus may appear somewhat strange, especially 
since this relic had been kept in a celebrated shrine within the territory of the 
empire, not in a distant locale threatened by the ‘infidel’. Paul Magdalino has 
argued that the translation of the lithos may have been a politically opportune act; 
not only did it proclaim continuity with the glorious epoch of relics-collecting 
under the Macedonians, but it also signalled a desire on the part of Manuel I to 
assert his supremacy over the Latin potentates who, at that time, controlled the 
Holy Land.'* In the era of the Crusades, the church of the Pharos with its panoply 
of the Passion relics became increasingly important as a symbolically charged 
place, a locus where the Komnenian empire could claim its right to the land where 
the Son of God had assumed flesh, died, and was resurrected.!? Recently, 
Theodora Antonopoulou has proposed that the translation of the lithos should be 
related to the contemporary theological controversy surrounding the interpretation 
of Christ’s words, ‘The Father is greater than I’ (John 14:28), in which Manuel 
took an active part. In her view, the relic’s advent to the capital was a compelling 
public statement signalling the emperor’s orthodoxy and his spiritual and physical 
proximity to the divine.'* Be that as it may, one should recall that Manuel 
appropriated sacred objects from the provinces on more than one occasion. In 
1149, he acquired the prokalymma from the tomb of Saint Demetrios in 
Thessalonike and, perhaps following the Norman sack of Corinth in 1147, had an 
icon of Saint Theodore Teron venerated in that city transferred to the palace. The 
emperor seems to have been eager to associate himself with select proskynemata 
from beyond Constantinople. ^ 


11 On this idea, see especially B. Flusin, ‘Construire une Nouvelle Jérusalem: Constantinople et les reliques’, 
in M. A. Amir-Moezzi and J. Scheid (eds.), L'Orient dans l'histoire religieuse de l'Europe: L'invention des 
origines (Turnhout 2000) 51-70; R. Ousterhout, ‘Sacred geographies and holy cities: Constantinople as 
Jerusalem’, in A. M. Lidov (ed.), Ierotopiia: Sozdanie sakral’nykh prostranstv v Vizantii i drevnei Rusi 
(Moscow 2006) 98-116. 

12 Magdalino, L'Église du Phare’, 25. 

13 According to Magdalino, ‘L’Eglise du Phare’, 25, the timing of the translation of the lithos may be 
significant in this respect, for in 1169, following Manuel’s alliance with king Amalric I of Jerusalem, a 
joint Byzantine-crusader expedition attempted to conquer Egypt. 

14 Antonopoulou, ‘George Skylitzes’ Office on the Translation of the Holy Stone”, 118. 

15 P.Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 178-9; A. Avramea, 
*Enxoapywuó iwpó xeumpao omv KovotavtivoúroAn amó tov MavovñA Kouvnvó”, in E. Kypraiou (ed.), 
Evqpócvvov: Aqiépoua otov MavóAn Xarinsáxny (Athens 1991) I, 29-33; S. Kotzabassi, ‘Feasts at the 
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The Stone of Unction did not stay in the Pharos church for long. Shortly after 
Manuel’s death in September of 1180, the relic was transferred yet again to the 
Pantokrator monastery and placed near the emperor's tomb.'^ In the wake of the 
Fourth Crusade, the lithos did not share the fate of the majority of other Passion relics, 
which ended up in the West, but remained at the Pantokrator. It is repeatedly 
mentioned as the most precious possession of the monastery until the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottomans in 1453, when, as so many other treasures, the relic 
disappears from the scene. 

The second translation of the lithos only eleven years after its deposition in the palace 
and its insertion into the context of the imperial burial ground is arguably a rather 
unexpected gesture. The church of the Pharos certainly lost nothing of its prestige in 
the last decades of the twelfth century, continuing to receive praise as the New Ark of 
the Covenant and the Second Holy Land.'* What is more, the Akolouthia, or 
Liturgical Office, composed by George Skylitzes on the occasion of the first translation 
of the relic from Ephesos to Constantinople unambiguously portrayed the Stone of 
Unction as a common good. The emperor presented it to the Christian populace at 
large. The stone slab, in Skylitzes’ words, was given to the imperial city as an 
‘exceedingly precious ornament’ (kócuog ónéptuoc) and ‘foundation’ (0&ue0Xov).'? 
Then why was the lithos separated from the other relics of Christ and transferred to 
the Pantokrator? How are we to account for this jarring expropriation? In what 
follows, I wish to propose that in late-twelfth-century Constantinople the Stone of 
Unction was perceived and treated not simply as yet another sacred treasure of the 
highest order, but also as a semi-private relic of sorts, a personal devotional object 
directly and intimately associated with Manuel I. Strange as it may appear, the 
Vatopedi enkolpion, with which I began, is an excellent object to think with when it 
comes to interpreting the peregrinations and handling of the Stone of Unction in the 
hands of the Komnenoi. But first we must turn to the Pantokrator. 

Founded by the emperor John II Komnenos and his wife Irene, Manuel’s parents, the 
monastery of Christ Pantokrator was the most important religious foundation in 
twelfth-century Constantinople? The monastery’s liturgical centre was a complex 


monastery of Pantokrator’, in Kotzabassi (ed.), The Pantokrator Monastery, 175-89; I. Drpić, Epigram, Art, 
and Devotion in Later Byzantium (Cambridge and New York 2016) 347-9. 

16 For the second translation of the relic and its display and veneration at the Pantokrator, see below. 

17 For the possibility that, following the Ottoman capture of the city, the lithos may have been moved to the 
Seraglio, see Mango, “Notes on Byzantine Monuments’, 374-5. 

18 See Nicholas Mesarites’ account of the church in his logos on the failed palace revolt of John Komnenos 
the Fat in 1201: A. Heisenberg, Nikolaos Mesarites. Die Palastrevolution des Jobannes Komnenos (Würzburg 
1907) esp. 29-32. 

19 Antonopoulou, ‘George Skylitzes Office on the Translation of the Holy Stone”, 129.125-6. 

20 The literature on the Pantokrator monastery is vast, but see Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de 
l'Empire byzantin, IM, 175-6, 344, 515-23; W. Müller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls: 
Byzantion, Konstantinupolis, Istanbul bis zum Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen 1977) 209-15; 
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of three domed churches: the katholikon, or main church, dedicated to Christ 
Pantokrator to the south; the church of the Virgin Eleousa serving a lay congregation 
to the north; and sandwiched between them, the oratory of the archangel Michael 
(fig. 2). The latter, referred to as heroon in the sources, served as a mausoleum for the 
imperial family. Its western part accommodated the tombs of the founders, John II and 
Irene, their sons Alexios and Andronikos, and Manuel’s first wife, Bertha of Sulzbach. 
These tombs were in the form of sarcophagi, either free-standing or attached to the 
walls and set underneath monumental arcosolia. Their original arrangement is not 
certain. The last of the imperial tombs to be installed was that of Manuel I. It was a 
large freestanding sarcophagus located most likely towards the centre or in the 
southern part of the oratory.?' The Stone of Unction, as we learn from Choniates, was 
placed on a pedestal (xpnric) to the side of the emperor’s tomb.” In all likelihood, the 
relic was displayed underneath the vaulted passageway that connected the katholikon 
with the imperial mausoleum. The restoration work conducted by Arthur 
H. S. Megaw in the early 1960s revealed an elongated cavity measuring 2.45 x 0.64 m 
in this location. The cavity, as Megaw has suggested, probably served as a setting for 
1.2% The area around the cavity was evidently important since the 
magnificent opus sectile paving of the katholikon was extended to encompass it. 


the relic's pedesta 


In its new setting, the Stone of Unction was accompanied by a lengthy epigram in 
dodecasyllable, which, fortunately, has come down to us. Originally probably 
inscribed on the relic's pedestal, the epigram is recorded in a much later yet reliable 
source, the Geography written by Meletios, bishop of Athens, and published in Venice 
in 1728.2* This remarkable poem, about which I shall have more to say shortly, 
indicates that the lithos was transferred to the Pantokrator and placed near Manuel's 
tomb at the order of his widow, the empress Maria of Antioch. It is possible that the 
removal was decreed by the emperor himself and that Maria simply fulfilled his wish. 


Ousterhout, ‘Architecture, art and Komnenian ideology’; and the studies collected in Kotzabassi (ed.), 
The Pantokrator Monastery. 

21 On Manuel’s tomb and its appearance, as briefly described by Choniates, see C. Mango, “Three imperial 
Byzantine sarcophagi discovered in 1750”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 16 (1962) 397-9; C. Sode, “Zu dem Grab 
Kaiser Manuels I. Komnenos”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 94/1 (2001) 230-1; Sevéenko, “The tomb of Manuel 
I Komnenos, again”. 

22 Choniates, 222.76. 

23 A. H. S. Megaw, “Notes on recent work of the Byzantine Institute in Istanbul’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
17 (1963) 342. 

24 Medertíov I &oypaqía rodora Kai véa (Venice 1728) 426. For two recent critical editions of the epigram, 
see I. Vassis, Das Pantokratorkloster von Konstantinopel in der byzantinischen Dichtung’, in Kotzabassi (ed.), 
The Pantokrator Monastery, 239-42; and A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Stein. Nebst Addenda zu 
den Banden 1 und 2, vol. 3 of Byzantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung (Vienna 2014) 668-73 
(no. TR78), with the argument that the verses may have been composed by George Skylitzes (see also Rhoby, 
Byzantinische Epigramme auf Stein, 95-6). Meletios almost certainly copied the epigram from a manuscript 
rather than in situ. He seems to suggest that the poem had been inscribed on the lithos itself, but this is 
improbable. It is much more likely that the verses graced the krepis mentioned by Choniates. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the churches of the former monastery of Christ Pantokrator (Zeyrek Camii), 
Istanbul, with the location of the Stone of Unction (S) (drawing: Ljubinko Ranković, after R. 
Ousterhout, “The Pantokrator monastery and architectural interchanges in the thirteenth 
century”, in G. Ortalli, G. Ravegnani, and P. Schreiner [eds.], Quarta crociata: Venezia — 
Bisanzio — Impero Latino, 2 vols. [Venice 2006] II, fig. 3). 
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The second translation of the relic may have been an act of considerable political 
significance for the empress.?? Following Manuel's death, Maria was tonsured under 
the name of Xene. The empress-turned-nun continued to wield power as a regent to 
her underage son Alexios II. The status of her regency, however, was extremely 
unstable. As a foreigner, a Latin from the crusader state of Antioch, Maria was rather 
isolated, without a kinship network to support her regime. Besides, she met with a 
strong opposition headed by the princess Maria, Manuel’s first-born daughter, and 
she also had to contend with the growing anti-Latin sentiments in the capital. 
The regency eventually collapsed when Manuel’s cousin, the notorious Andronikos 
Komnenos, seized power in the spring of 1182. Soon afterward, Andronikos had first 
the empress and then her son strangled. In such precarious political circumstances, the 
transfer of the Stone of Unction to the Pantokrator and its placement next to Manuel’s 
tomb may have been perceived as a symbolic gesture affirming Maria’s faithfulness to 
the memory of her deceased husband and thus bolstering the legitimacy of her 
government. While this political reading of the relic’s second translation is certainly 
plausible, even probable, I wish to shift the focus elsewhere and look at the lithos 
through the lens of personal piety. To understand the fate of this relic in late-twelfth- 
century Constantinople, we need to place it against the background of the devotional 
culture of the contemporary Byzantine aristocracy. 

To begin with, the interest of Manuel I in the Stone of Unction should not be seen in 
isolation, but rather as part and parcel of what amounts to a veritable vogue for stone 
relics in Komnenian Byzantium. This phenomenon is partly explained by the 
changes in the political map of the Eastern Mediterranean brought about by the 
Crusades. Ever since the transformation of Palestine into the Christian Holy Land in 
the fourth century, stones from places and structures associated with the individuals 
and events described in the Scriptures had been much prized sacred commodities.?” 
Naturally, such rocky fragments of the loca sancta became more readily available in 
the aftermath of the crusader capture of Jerusalem in 1099 and the reopening of 
pilgrimage routes to the Holy Land. 

Epigrammatic poetry is a good witness to the increasing interest in stone relics among 
members of the Byzantine élite. The celebrated anthology of epigrammatic verse 
preserved in the manuscript Marcianus Graecus 524 contains six epigrams on 
reliquaries with sacred stones, at least five of which were in the form of enkolpia. The 


25 On Maria of Antioch, see K. Varzos, H yeveadoyia àv Kouvnvav, 2 vols. (Thessalonike 1984) I, 459-60; 
L. Garland, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium, AD 527-1204 (London 1999) 201-09; 
B. Hill, Imperial Women in Byzantium, 1025-1204: Power, Patronage and Ideology (London 1999) 201-04. 
26 The subject has already been addressed by Lerou, ‘L’usage des reliques’, 177-82. 

27 On stones and rocks of the Holy Land and their place in pilgrims’ experience and Christian piety more 
broadly, see P. B. Bagatti, ‘Eulogie Palestinesi”, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 15 (1949) passim; 
Y. Rachman-Schrire, ‘Evagatorium in Terrae Sanctae: Stones telling the story of Jerusalem’, in Hoffmann 
and Wolf (eds.), Jerusalem as Narrative Space / Erzahlraum Jerusalem, 353-66; and the studies collected in 
Bartal, Bodner, and Kühnel (eds.), Natural Materials of the Holy Land. 
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earliest among these is a mid-eleventh-century epigram on an enkolpion of the emperor 
Constantine IX Monomachos, which contained fragments of the Stone of Unction and 
the sword of Saint George.?* Built around a pun on the emperor's family name— 
Monomachos literally means ‘the one who fights alone'—the poem presents the 
following appeal to Christ: 


XtEPVOlc PEPOVTL tuua, Xpioté, TOD ALBov, 
£v à vekpóv ouúpvn o£ otvõòv ovvóéet, 
Kai LOPTUPOs cov ts oráðns L'eopytou 
Kovotavtiva o@ cvuudaxe: Movouó o. 


Fight along with him, O Christ, who carries on his chest a piece of the stone, 
upon which your dead body was wrapped in a linen cloth with myrrh, and 
«a piece» of the sword of your martyr George, with him, your Constantine 
Monomachos. 


The other epigrams from the group date from the twelfth century. One was written on an 
enkolpion in the possession of the megas domestikos John Komnenos Batatzes, a nephew 
of Manuel I.?? This pectoral pendant enshrined another piece of the Stone of Unction, a 


further indication that fragments of the great stone relic were in circulation. ^? 


'O Cav Ogi&gc koi Bavov copkóc vóu 

MOw TE KA108ic Bacduxós Os Aéov 

xoi ALBAVOOLUPVLOTOV £ioóUg owóóva 

pépovta GETTOV TODSE TOD MBO0V uiépog 
S  "Iodvvnv ue Kouvnvóv, LOtEp, OKÉTOLC 

Cua ouveúvo AovxoBAGoto Mapia. 


You who live as God, yet die according to the law of the flesh, who were laid 
upon a stone in a royal fashion, like a lion, and wrapped in a linen cloth 
scented with frankincense and myrrh, may you, O Saviour, protect me who 


28 S. Lambros, “O Mapxiavos xàói& 524’, Néos 'EAAnvouviiuov 8 (1911) no. 112; F. Spingou, Poetry for the 
Komnenoi. The Anthologia Marciana: Syllogae B & C, forthcoming, no. B168. My thanks to Foteini Spingou 
for allowing me to consult her unpublished edition of the anonymous epigrams from the Marcianus. 

29 Lambros, “O Mapkxiowvóg xàài& 524’, no. 328; Spingou, Poetry for the Komnenoi, no. C14. On John 
Komnenos Batatzes, see Varzos, H yeveadoyia tov Kouvnvev, IL, no. 147. 

30 In Oikonomake-Papadopoulou, Pitarakis, and Loverdou-Tsigarida, Tepá Meyiotn Movi Batonatdiov: 
Eyxodma, 166-7 (no. 64), the Vatopedi enkolpion is tentatively assigned a post-1453 date on the 
assumption that this fragment of mottled reddish marble was chipped from the lithos after the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottomans. While the fate of the lithos in the wake of Byzantium’s demise is 
unknown, the disruptions caused by this event, it is implied, may have facilitated the fragmentation of the 
relic. The enkolpion, in my view, is more likely to be placed in the late Byzantine era, a date that, I should 
add, would accord with the chronology suggested by the object’s serrated mount. See Oikonomake- 
Papadopoulou et al., lepá Meyiotn Movi Batonatdiov, 166. 
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carry a holy piece of this stone, John Komnenos, along with my wife Maria, an 
offshoot of the Doukai. 


Two epigrams from the Anthologia Marciana accompanied enkolpia with pieces of stone 
from the Holy Sepulchre. One of these enkolpia belonged to John TX Merkouropoulos, 
titular patriarch of Jerusalem residing in Constantinople.** The verses on the patriarch’s 
pectoral reliquary evoke the vision of the stone cut from a mountain without hands in 
Daniel 2:34-35, a common prefiguration of Christ's virginal birth. 


Tuna Tl, ZOTEP, AUTOUNTOÓ cov THPOD, 
ópoug GAaTouNnte IopO£vov Aide, 
OTNPLYLA, SEGLOS TOV StEOTHATwV yivou 
TO TATPLELPYN THs Lov lodvvn. 


This is a piece of your rock-hewn tomb, O Saviour, you who are a stone unhewn 
from the mountain of the Virgin. Be a support, a bond joining those who have 
been separated, ? for the patriarch of Zion [i.e., Jerusalem] John. 


The second enkolpion with a stone fragment from the Holy Sepulchre recorded in the 
Anthologia Marciana belonged to a Russian prince by the name of Theodore.?? The 
verses on this pectoral reliquary, too, playfully allude to the scriptural imagery of stone. 


To tuua ALWov ToD KAAVYOVTOS TÓPOV 
Ai0ov TOV AKPOy@VvoV, Ov Báo PEPEL 
Oeddapoc ‘Pas £x puig BPactreav. 


This piece of stone is from the tomb that covered the corner stone [i.e., Christ; cf. 
Ephesians 2:20], which Theodore the Russian of royal stock carries as his 
foundation. 


The enkolpion of one Michael Alousianos, sometimes identified with Michael 
Hagiotheodorites, a high official at the court of Manuel I, represented nothing less 
than a personal, portable replica of the Holy Land.** The enkolpion contained, in 
addition to pieces of the True Cross and the wood from the Garden of Gethsemane, 


31 Lambros, “O Mopkiavóg kóói& 524’, no. 255; Spingou, Poetry for the Komnenoi, no. B88. On John IX 
Merkouropoulos, see F. Spingou, ‘John IX Patriarch of Jerusalem in exile: A holy man from Mar Saba to St 
Diomedes/New Zion’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 109/1 (2016) 179-205, with further bibliography. 

32 The phrase probably alludes to the patriarch’s ‘exile’, his distance from Jerusalem, and his separation 
from his spiritual flock. 

33 Lambros, “O Mopxtavic xàài& 524”, no. 254; Spingou, Poetry for the Komnenoi, no. B87. 

34 Lambros, “O Mapxiavog xóói& 524”, no. 215; Spingou, Poetry for the Komnenoi, no. B52. The title 
attached to the epigram in the Marcianus begins by identifying the enkolpion’s owner as follows: Eic 
eyxkólmiov tod Adlovoiávov MiyonA tod ypauuaticod tod Eni TOD kavikAeiou tod AytoBeodopitov. 
Depending on how one punctuates this phrase, two readings are possible: ‘On the enkolpion of Michael 
Alousianos, the grammatikos of the epi tou kanikleiou Hagiotheodorites’ or ‘On the enkolpion of the 
grammatikos and epi tou kanikleiou Michael Alousianos Hagiotheodorites’. For the question of the 
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stone fragments from the Holy Sepulchre, the tomb of the Virgin, Mount of Olives, 
Golgotha, and Mount Sinai. The epigram on this precious objects inventories its 
contents as follows: 


Tónov mpooevyiis EkMvev pépo EvAov 
O10:0000 TE XPLOTOD, koi TÁPOV UNTPOS Aóyov, 
ópovc 'EAotÀv, l'oAyo0à, Xiva AiBouc. 


Icarry the wood «from the tree» that grew at the place of prayer [i.e., Garden of 
Gethsemane] and «the wood» of the Cross of Christ, and stones from the tomb 
of the Mother of the Logos, Mount of Olives, Golgotha, and Sinai. 


The final epigram from our group was dedicated to a piece of stone coming from the tomb 
of the Virgin.?? Intriguingly, this piece featured a carved image of Mary. The poem opens 
by highlighting the theme of the Incarnation through reference to Daniel 2:34-35 and 
then proceeds to juxtapose the sculpted fragment with the whole to which it once 
belonged. 


To tuna ALBov TOD KAAVYOVTOS TÓPOV 

ópos vontov oúrep un AiBoc, 

XPlotos vég YAPITL ovvõńoas vópov: 

HV 5) OvY Ó TOC ioyvoe PVvAGEaL TÓPOC, 
S  yXoówaco xelp obveoyev £v TOUTO KOPN. 


This piece of stone is from the tomb that covered the spiritual mountain [i.e., the 
Virgin], from which a stone had been cut, <namely> Christ who bound together 
the <old> law with a new grace. The Maiden, whom the entire tomb was unable 
to hold, is contained in this <piece of stone> by the carver’s hand. 


In contrast to the tomb itself, which failed to retain the Virgin’s body—according to 
tradition, the Mother of God was bodily taken up into heaven after her death—the 
fragment of the tomb now contains her by means of the carved image. The title 
attached to the poem in the manuscript gives no information on the setting of the 
image-bearing stone relic, but in view of the poem’s brevity, it is possible that the relic 
was enshrined in an enkolpion. 

None of the objects recorded in the epigrams from the Anthologia Marciana has 
come down to us, but we do have contemporaneous Byzantine reliquaries designed to 
house sacred rocks. Perhaps the best known example is the reliquary that contained a 
large piece of stone from the Holy Sepulchre, formerly in the treasury of the 


owner's identity, see E. Madariaga, H oikoyéveiw vov AytOBEOSOPLUTÓV KAL TA OXETLKÓ UE avrog KEÍUEVO, 
Ph.D. thesis (University of Crete 2001) 40-3, 64-5, with references to the relevant bibliography. 

35 Lambros, “O Mapkiavóc kóói$ 524’, no. 217 provides only the incipit. For the full text, see Spingou, 
Poetry for the Komnenoi, no. B54. 
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Sainte-Chapelle in Paris and now in the Louvre.? Two plaques sheathed in gilded silver 
and adorned with repoussé reliefs of the Women at the Sepulchre and a crux gemmata, 
respectively, are the only remains of this object. The stylistic and paleographic features 
of the plaques indicate that the reliquary was made or refurbished in the twelfth 
century. Before its transfer to France in the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade it was 
most likely kept in the Pharos church of the Great Palace. 

The treasury of the Protaton on Mount Athos preserves another example, a 
precious-metal container with a collection of relics in its interior, including stones from 
the Holy Sepulchre, Golgotha, Bethlehem, and Gethsemane, each supplied with an 
identifying label on a sheet of silver.*” The reliquary was thoroughly refashioned in the 
eighteenth century, but its sacred contents as well as its cover with a scene of the 
Crucifixion are medieval, likely datable to the early twelfth century. The verse 
inscription framing the Crucifixion commemorates two individuals: 


Toc Cwomoiovs £x tónov cePacuiov 
miotet Ceovorn Zocoyas TAovTEt Aifovc: 
koouel de NukoAaos thy OnKknv 2000. 


Zosimas is rich in the life-giving stones from the venerable places with ardent 
faith, and Nicholas adorns their container with desire. 


Zosimas, who evidently acquired the sacred stones, perhaps while on pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, is portrayed on the cover, kneeling at Mary’s feet and addressing his 
prayer, inscribed above him, to Christ: Kopie Bońðsı Zoome wovayd (Lord, help the 
monk Zosimas’). Zosimas’ relationship with Nicholas, the second person mentioned 
in the verse inscription, is not clear, but the latter appears to have been a man of 
means, since he provided for the precious-metal adornment of the box. 

A further example that may be added to this brief survey is the staurotheke from the 
Benedictine abbey of Mont-Saint-Quentin north of Péronne in Picardy, destroyed during 
the French Revolution but known through drawings and descriptions.** This elaborate 
reliquary, which can be dated to the eleventh or twelfth century, housed, apart from 


36 J. Durand and M.-P. Laffitte (eds.), Le trésor de la Sainte-Chapelle (Paris 2001) 73-7 (no. 20 [J. Durand]) 
with further bibliography. 

37 A. A. Karakatsanes (ed.), Onoavpoi tod Ayíov 'Opoug (Thessalonike 1997) 339-41 (no. 9.18 [K. 
Loverdou-Tsigarida]); B. Pitarakis, ‘Byzantine works’, in S. Papadopoulos and Ch. Kapiolidasi- 
Sotiropoulou (eds.), The Treasury of the Protaton (Mount Athos 2001) I, 48-55; G. Triantaphyllides 
et al, Aytov "Opos: Keine Tpwrtérov (Thessalonike 2006) 119-20, 125 (no. 67 [B. Pitarakis]); 
A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten der Kleinkunst. Nebst Addenda zu Band 1 
‘Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken”, vol. 2 of Byzantinische Epigramme in 
inschriftlicher Überlieferung (Vienna 2010) 201-203 (no. Me34); B. Hostetler, ‘Image, epigram, and 
nature in Middle Byzantine personal devotion”, in Bartal, Bodner, and Kiihnel (eds.), Natural Materials of 
the Holy Land, 172-79. 

38 J. Durand, ‘Le reliquaire byzantin du moine Timothée à l'abbaye du Mont-Saint-Quentin’, in 
A. Erlande-Brandenburg and J.-M. Leniaud (eds.), Etudes d'histoire de l'art offertes à Jacques Thirion des 
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five pieces of the True Cross, several other relics associated with the Nativity and Passion 
of Christ. These included fragments of the swaddling clothes, the crib, the nails, and the 
crown of thorns, remains of Christ's blood, as well as stones from Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre. Finally, it is worth mentioning that the inventory of the Xylourgou monastery 
on Mount Athos, drawn up in 1142, records an enkolpion with relics of the True Cross 
and an unspecified ‘venerable stone” (Ai®oc tipos), presumably a piece of rock from the 
Holy Land.?? 

Manuel Ps involvement with the Stone of Unction should be seen as the ultimate 
example of the fascination with stone relics in eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Byzantium. Befitting his status and power, the emperor could afford to obtain not a 
small fragment, like the one mounted in the Vatopedi enkolpion, but the entire 
massive slab of marble upon which the body of the Lord had been laid. But the 
affinity between what may be termed the lithic piety of the Byzantines and the 
emperor's appropriation and handling of the Stone of Unction, I believe, runs deeper. 
As we have seen, the epigrammatic evidence indicates that, in the context of personal 
devotion, pieces of sacred stones were typically enshrined in pectoral reliquary 
pendants, some of which may have resembled the specimen in the Vatopedi 
monastery.*° This kind of treatment was not fortuitous. Normally worn underneath 
the garments, close to the body, enkolpia were arguably the most personal and 
intimate of all devotional objects in Byzantium.^' Protecting the wearer and providing 
a constant focus to his or her prayers, these small pendants were embraced, clasped in 
the hand, caressed, kissed, and intensely scrutinized. In the case of enkolpia with 
sacred stones, such haptic, even visceral engagement was uniquely appropriate, as 


premiers temps chrétiens au XXe siècle (Paris 2001) 51-69; Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und 
Objekten der Kleinkunst, 178-80 (nos. Me16-Me17), with further bibliography. 

39 P. Lemerle, G. Dagron, and S. Ćirković (eds.), Actes de Saint-Pantélézmón (Paris 1982) 74.16-17. 

40 Late Byzantine epigrammatic poetry offers further evidence for enkolpia with stone relics. See two 
epigrams by Maximos Planoudes in I. Taxidis, Les Épigrammes de Maxime Planude (Berlin 2017) 146—9 
(nos. 25-6). A stone from the Holy Sepulchre recorded in a poem by Manuel Philes (Manuelis Philae 
carmina ex codicibus Escurialensibus, Florentinis, Parisinis et Vaticanis, ed. E. Miller, 2 vols. [Paris 
1855-57] IL, 202 [no. 188]) may have been kept in an enkolpion. For the presence of stones inside bronze 
reliquary crosses worn around the neck, see B. Pitarakis, Les croix-reliquaires pectorales byzantines en 
bronze (Paris 2006) 115-16, 125, 224 (no. 125), 271 (no. 272). Tellingly, Saint Sava of Serbia sent a 
stone, which he had found while on pilgrimage in the Holy Land, to the abbot Spyridon of Studenica with 
the instruction to carry it about himself (pri sebe): Gj. Daničić, ‘Poslanica sv. Save arhiepiskopa srpskoga 
iz Jerusalima u Studenicu igumnu (sic) Spiridonu', Starine Jugoslavenske akademije znanosti i umjetnosti 4 
(1872) 231, with D. Popović, ‘Eulogiae Terrae Sanctae of St Sava of Serbia”, Balcanica 45 (2014) 55-69. 
41 Onenkolpia, see H. Gerstinger, ‘Enkolpion’, in Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, ed. T. Klauser 
et al. (Stuttgart 1950- ) V, cols. 322-32; A. Kartsonis, ‘Protection against all evil: function, use and operation 
of Byzantine  historiated  phylacteries?, Byzantinische Forschungen 20 (1994) 73-102; 
Oikonomake-Papadopoulou, Pitarakis, and Loverdou-Tsigarida, Tepá Meyiotn Movi Boromouóíov: 
'"EykóAzi5 Pitarakis, Les croix-reliquaires pectorales; I. Drpić, “The enkolpion: object, agency, self’, Gesta 
57/2 (2018) 197-224. 
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stone relics operated primarily through touch. Sanctified by means of direct, physical 
contact with the bodies of Christ, the Virgin, and other holy figures, they asked to be 
touched to release their sacred energy. Besides, because they were worn suspended 
around the neck, enkolpia could evoke, despite their small size, the notions of burden 
and weight. Stones—by nature heavy, hard, and solid—would make such association 
all the more apparent. Bits and fragments of rocks from the loca sancta carried on the 
chest may not have been literally heavy, but they would highlight the spiritual weight 
and metaphorical gravity of the suspended enkolpion with particular force.** 
Manuel's striking decision to carry the Stone of Unction on his own shoulders from 
the Boukoleon harbour to the church of the Pharos brings to the fore the same 
concerns with touch and weight. The emperor’s physical proximity to the relic was 
compellingly dramatized in this spectacle of devotion and humility, as was the heavy 
burden of the sacred, which, in the case of the massive stone slab from Ephesos, was 
both literal and metaphorical. 

Yet the drama of imperial piety that accompanied the first translation of the relic was 
envisioned primarily as a reenactment of Christ’s burial. Indeed, Niketas Choniates 
explicitly states that Manuel carried the Stone of Unction òs óuóðeov oôpa, “as though 
it were the actual body of God'.* To be sure, the lithos was a “secondary” relic, an 
object sanctified through contact with Christ's flesh and blood, but it could also 
function as an ersatz body, standing in for the now absent body of the Lord. The 
intimate link between this body and the stone slab was also emphasized in the 
liturgical office composed by George Skylitzes, where the Divine Logos is said to have 
been oúcomuoc, that is, “in bodily contact” or, better put, ‘bodily united” with the 
litbos.** This kind of union, if not conflation, was in part predicated upon the 
common notion of stone as a figure of Christ. Based upon the Scriptures—for instance, 
the well-known references to Christ as the cornerstone—this notion was a topos in 
Byzantine religious discourse. But the visual appearance of the relic itself 
encouraged, too, its association with the body. The reddish colour of the lithos could 
readily bring to mind the sight of human flesh or the redness of blood, as though the 
stone slab had absorbed the blood of the Lord spilt upon it. As a matter of fact, 
Skylitzes in his Akolouthia states as much. He declares that the lithos was ‘dyed by the 
stream of blood flowing from God’ (pofi 8& Bo«eig tod Beoppútov aïuatoc). i 

At this juncture we should recall that the Middle Ages, like the ancient world, 
perceived stones rather differently from us. We tend to see rocks and mineral 


42 On weight as an aesthetic and devotional category, albeit in a different context, see D. Y. Kim (ed.), 
Matters of Weight: Force, Gravity, and Aesthetics in the Early Modern Period (Emsdetten 2013). 

43 Choniates, 222.80. 

44  Antonopoulou, ‘George Skylitzes’ Office on the Translation of the Holy Stone”, 134.247. 

45 Psalm 117(118):22; Isaiah 28:16; Daniel 2:34; Romans 9:33; 1 Corinthians 10:4; Ephesians 2:20; 1 Peter 
2:6. See, e.g., G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford 1961) s.v. Ai8oc, B.2. 

46  Antonopoulou, ‘George Skylitzes’ Office on the Translation of the Holy Stone’, 131 (Kontakion 3-4). 
For the repeated references to Christ’s blood in the Akolouthia, see ibid., 115-16. 
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formations as inert, unmoving, and intractable—the quintessential lifeless matter. By 
contrast, in the medieval understanding of the natural world, the boundaries between 
the animate and the inanimate, between minerals, plants, and humans were 
surprisingly porous. In accordance with this understanding, stones—the precious 
varieties in particular—were perceived as quasi-organic entities, active, transformative 
things often endowed with distinct powers and agency. From the geological and 
mineralogical writings of Aristotle and Theophrastos to Michael Psellos’ treatise On 
the Properties of Stones, from ekphraseis of marble-clad church interiors to epigrams 
on engraved gems, a range of texts bear witness to the currency of such views in 
Byzantium.*” Far from being unyielding and intractable, the Stone of Unction was 
highly receptive, capable of transforming itself, in this instance, under the impact of 
bodily fluids. The blood of Christ coloured the stone, transforming it into a holy 
substance. 

The susceptibility of the sacred lithos to transform, however, had another critical 
dimension. In his account of the relic, John Kinnamos relates that, upon Christ’s death 
on the Cross, his mother ‘laid him prone, as was customary, on this stone; falling 
down, she lamented deeply, as was reasonable, and the tears from her weeping 
reached the stone and still remain there, unexpunged (uvpouévng Se tà Sáxpva TH A(0o 
n£AáCovra. čt Kai viv ávaróvurta. hévovo1), something rather miraculous’.** Like the 
Vatopedi fragment, the lithos was evidently mottled, featuring white blotches and 
spots, which the Byzantines identified as Mary's miraculously preserved tears. 
Pilgrims’ accounts repeatedly mention these white marks.*? The Russian pilgrim 
Anthony of Novgorod, who saw the relic in 1200, likens them to drops of wax,’° 


47 Aristotle, Meteorologica 1.341b, 3.378a, 4.389a; D. E. Eichholz, Theophrastus. De lapidibus (Oxford 
1965); J. M. Duffy and D. J. O'Meara, Michaelis Pselli Philosophica minora, 2 vols. (Leipzig 1989-92) I, 
116-19 (no. 34). See, selectively, F. Barry, ‘Walking on water: Cosmic floors in antiquity and the Middle 
Ages”, The Art Bulletin 89/4 (2007) 627-56; E. Pietsch-Braounou, ‘Manuel Philes und die übernatürliche 
Macht der Epigrammdichtung’, in W. Hórandner and A. Rhoby (eds.), Die kulturhistorische Bedeutung 
byzantinischer Epigramme (Vienna 2008) 85-92; E. Avgoloupi, Simbologia delle gemme imperiali 
bizantine nella tradizione simbolica mediterranea delle pietre preziose (secoli I-XV d.C.) (Spoleto 2013); 
A. Bosselmann-Ruickbie, “The symbolism of Byzantine gemstones: Written sources, objects and 
sympathetic magic in Byzantium”, in A. Hilgner, S. Greiff, and D. Quast (eds.), Gemstones in the First 
Millennium AD: Mines, Trade, Workshops and Symbolism (Mainz 2017) 293-306. Cf. in addition 
K. Robertson, ‘Exemplary rocks”, in J. J. Cohen (ed.), Animal, Vegetable, Mineral: Ethics and Objects 
(Washington, D. C. 2012) 91-121. 

48 Kinnamos, 277.12-15; trans. Brand, Deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus by John Kinnamos, 207. 
49 G. P. Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
(Washington, D. C. 1984) 95, 153, 187, 292; I. Taxidis, “The Monastery of Pantokrator in the narratives 
of Western travellers’, in Kotzabassi (ed.), The Pantokrator Monastery, 99, 101-02. This interpretation of 
the white spots is surely behind the prominence accorded to the theme of the Virgin’s tears in Skylitzes” 
Akolouthia. See Antonopoulou, ‘George Skylitzes’ Office on the Translation of the Holy Stone’, 116. 

50 K. M. Loparev, Kniga Palomnik: Skazanie mest sviatykh vo Tsaregrade Antonia arkhiepiskopa 
Novgorodskago v 1200 godu = Pravoslavnyi palestinskii sbornik 17/3 (1899) 24-5. 
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while according to Clavijo, they appear as though they had been frozen.°' Perhaps the 
most interesting is the statement of Rabban Sauma, a Nestorian monk from China 
who visited Constantinople in 1287. As he reports, Mary wept on that stone, and the 
place whereupon her tears fell is wet even at the present time; and however often this 
moisture is wiped away the place becometh wet again’.°* Miraculously preserving the 
Virgin's tears, petrified yet liquid at the same time, the Stone of Unction was not only 
a Passion relic, but a Marian relic as well. 

Depictions of the Lamentation best encapsulate the intimate link that the Byzantines 
established between the lithos, Christ, and Mary. As Ioannis Spatharakis has pointed out, 
following the transfer of the relic from Ephesos to Constantinople, the motif of the stone 
slab was gradually introduced into pictorial representations of the Epitaphios Threnos, 
or Burial Lament.*? In an early-fourteenth-century fresco in the katholikon of the 
Vatopedi monastery, this new iconography finds a strikingly dramatic formulation 
(fig. 3).°* Surrounded by a group of agitated mourners, the dead body of Christ is 
shown stretched half-naked on a large block of reddish stone with a pattern of 
curiously biomorphic and seemingly three-dimensional shapes highlighted in white. 
The compositional and emotional focus of the scene is the passionate embrace of the 
grief-stricken Mother of God, her face almost turned into a caricature, and her dead 
Son. The prominence accorded to the Stone of Unction in the Vatopedi fresco 
underscores the importance of this relic as a witness of and participant in the events of 
Christ's Passion. The variegated surface of the depicted stone block may not exactly 
resemble the fragment of the relic preserved in the same monastery, but its white 
streaks and highlights were undoubtedly meant to evoke traces left by Mary's tears. 
Quite remarkably, the odd organic forms of these markings also echo the muscles and 
sinews of Christ's recumbent body, thus allowing for a visual assimilation of the lithos 
into flesh. 

The mutability and multivalence of the Stone of Unction rendered this relic not only a 
powerful carrier of presence and memory that afforded the worshipper a direct, physical 
contact with the protagonists of the sacred history, but also a potent site of mimetic 
identification. The relic accommodated and even called for an active, bodily 
reenactment of the drama of the Passion. Manuel's hoisting of the stone slab on his 
back, though by all means exceptional, exemplified this kind of self-dramatizing 
engagement. 


51 López Estrada, Ruy González de Clavijo, 139. Clavijo, it should be noted, here speaks of the tears shed 
by the three Marys and Saint John the Evangelist. 

52 M. Rossabi, Voyager from Xanadu: Rabban Sauma and the First Journey from China to the West (Tokyo 
1992) 113. 

53 I. Spatharakis, ‘The influence of the Lithos in the development of the iconography of the Threnos’, in 
D. Mouriki, C. F. Moss, and K. Kiefer (eds.), Byzantine East, Latin West: Art-Historical Studies in Honor 
of Kurt Weitzmann (Princeton 1995) 435-41. 

54 E.N. Tsigaridas, "The mosaics and the Byzantine wall-paintings', in Tbe Holy and Great Monastery of 
Vatopaidi: Tradition, History, Art, 2. vols. (Mount Athos 1998) I, 259-60, 269-71, figs. 223-4, 233. 
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Fig. 3. Lamentation, 1311/2, katholikon of the Vatopedi monastery, Mount Athos (photo: 


after E. N. Tsigaridas, “The mosaics and the Byzantine wall-paintings”, in The Holy and Great 
Monastery of Vatopaidi: Tradition, History, Art, 2 vols. [Mount Athos 1998] I, fig. 224). 


Mimetic identification is a leitmotif in the epigram once likely inscribed on the 
pedestal of the lithos at the Pantokrator monastery.’ The poem, which in the 
transcription published in the Geography by Meletios of Athens runs to forty-four 
lines, but was originally longer, presents a generic mixture; best described as an 
epitaph, it also features elements of a dedicatory epigram. The highly personal outlook 
of the verses, enhanced by their emotional tenor, firmly anchored the stone relic within 


55 On the epigram, see above note 24. 
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the private salvation program of the imperial burial ground and tied it directly to 
Manuel's tomb. The poem opens with an address to the reader: 


'Opóv tà Kava tata Barva le, éve: 
BovAnv 1LaB8ntod oyxnuoovpyet SEOTOTNG 
Guo Pacihevs MavovhA AtBov pépov, 
èv à tò CHUA Gvvtabev tod Kupiov 

5 EOYNLATIGON npóc TAP TH otvóóvry 
KAL TOVTOV QPEL, TV TOLPNV TPOUNVDOV, 
MS GLVTAGT BÚVATOV EoTAVPALEVO 
Koi OLVAVAOTH TO TApÉVTL AEOTÓTN. 


Admire these novel things as you see them, O stranger; our master, the emperor 
Manuel, reenacts the resolve of the Disciple [i.e., Joseph of Arimathea] as he 
bears on his shoulders the stone upon which the Lord’s body was laid and 
prepared for burial in a winding sheet. He even lifts it up announcing in 
advance his own burial, that in death he may be buried together with the 
Crucified One and may arise together with our buried Lord.** 


Commemorating Manuel’s carrying of the relic to the church of the Pharos, the verses 
draw a parallel between the emperor and Joseph of Arimathea, the disciple who 
removed the dead body of Christ from the Cross. Manuel’s feat is here explicitly 
presented as an act of deliberate identification with Joseph. The reference to the 
emperor’s wish to be ‘buried together with the Crucified One’ suggests that the emperor 
himself may have arranged for the Stone of Unction to be removed from the palace and 
transferred to the Pantokrator. 

The themes of identification and reenactment are further developed in the lines that 
introduce Manuel’s widow, Maria of Antioch: 


118 ad Baoris Kai oúvevvos Mapia, 
10 Tf è otephoel TOD PEPpAvyOts deondTtOv 

adyovota cert Doug THAW Zévn, 

QUVTOKPATODVTL oov AAEEiw yóvo 

WS LLPOPAPOS LOTIC GAAN Mapia 

TO UÚPO tota SAKPVOL KIPVA xod TAAL, 
15 0o Tov AiBov Entovoa tic EKKvAIGEL 

Conpópov uvnuotoc Gro Tis Búpac, 

OAM ws «von Goukóv A00v TÉP, 

èv à téBario1 CHU xprctod Kuopíov, 

100 Mavovna úvonctoc, sita MatOaiov. 


56 Trans. Mango, “Notes on Byzantine Monuments’, 373 slightly modified. 
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The empress Maria, his wife, who, deprived of her resplendent master, is again 
our holy augousta and empress, <renamed> Xene, together with her son, the 
ruler Alexios, like that other Maria who secretly brought unguents, once 
again mixes unguents with her tears, not in seeking him who will roll the 
stone away from the door of the life-bringing tomb, but that she may roll that 
life-giving stone to the tomb wherein is buried the body of the Lord’s 
anointed, the emperor Manuel, later «renamed» Matthew.” 


Almost as a continuation of Manuel’s imitation of Joseph of Arimathea, the bereft widow 
here appears in the guise of Mary Magdalene. Her rolling of the ‘life-giving stone’ to the 
tomb of her deceased husband is clearly an allusion to the transfer of the lithos to the 
Pantokrator. 

The remainder of the poem praises Manuel’s monastic vocation — shortly before his 
death, the emperor embraced the monk’s habit under the name of Matthew — and 
elaborates at some length on Maria’s heart-rending grief employing, quite appropriately, 
a rich imagery of stone. The epigram ends with an impassioned lament spoken in the 
voice of the widow. 


Ô xopóto, páynOv SéEou SeondmVv 

OTAGYXVOV ELOAV £oo01t TOV noXvotóvov, 
40 Ov eiyes éycópdiov, óvnep ¿pilers' 

Od vdv Bavévtos Kai kpuBévtos Ev M8w 

TETNHYA KYO TO TÁÚBEL kaðà ABOG 

Koi OVVVEKPODUAL TO Táp xoi TH ALB, 

WATS PAYELONS kal nvo ATOTTÁCNS 


Break, my heart; receive my master within my much-sighing bosom—him 
whom you held very dear, whom you loved indeed. Since now he has died 
and has been hidden in stone, I too have turned into stone with sorrow and I 
am also dying because of <the sight of> the tomb and the stone, for my soul 
is broken and my breath has flown away.?? 


The mimetic identification on the part of the imperial couple is not limited, however, to the 
figures of Joseph of Arimathea and Mary Magdalene. More significant, if less explicit, is the 
parallelism that the verses draw between Manuel and Maria, on the one hand, and Christ and 
the Virgin, on the other. As Nancy Sevéenko has pointed out, the language of Maria’s lament 
shows affinities with the verbal articulation of Mary’s grief at the death of her Son, found in 
liturgical and homiletic texts.?? Inscribed next to the lithos, Maria’s mournful words would 


57 Trans. Mango, “Notes on Byzantine Monuments’, 373 slightly modified. 

58 Trans. Mango, ‘Notes on Byzantine Monuments’, 373 significantly modified. 

59 Ševčenko, ‘The service of the Virgin’s Lament revisited’, 259. See also A. Papalexandrou, “Echoes of 
orality in the monumental inscriptions of Byzantium’, in L. James (ed.), Art and Text in Byzantine Culture 
(Cambridge 2007) 169. 
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have inevitably prompted the viewer to associate the empress with the Mother of God 
lamenting over the corpse of Christ laid upon this very stone. Similarly, the placement of 
the lithos in close proximity to the emperor’s sarcophagus—a juxtaposition to which, as 
we have seen, the verses allude—made palpable the parallelism between Manuel and 
Christ. United in death and burial, the emperor and his Lord were also associated 
through the theme of anointment, aptly introduced in reference to the nature of the 
relic. As the ypiotòs Kvpiov, ‘the Lord's anointed one”, Manuel was laid next to the 
slab whereupon the body of Xptotéc, Christ, had been anointed for burial. 

The emperor’s imitation of Christ was an important aspect of political ideology and 
imperial propaganda in Byzantium. In the public image that Manuel’s encomiasts sought 
to project, the theme of Christomimesis received an unprecedentedly rich and daring 
elaboration.S? Perhaps the most striking example is provided by an oration composed 
by Gregory Antiochos several months after Manuel’s death, in which the emperor’s 
toils and struggles against his many enemies are directly aligned with the Passion of 
Christ.** In the case of our epigram, however, Christomimesis was not so much a 
matter of ideology and propaganda as it was a function of the double status of the 
lithos in its new setting at the Pantokrator. In this context, the Stone of Unction 
figured as a substitute for the tomb of Christ, thus transforming the imperial 
mausoleum into a replica of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, a proposition already 
explored by Robert Ousterhout.*? But the relic also functioned as a kind of extension 
of Manuel’s tomb. It is indicative that the inscribed verses place the grieving widow 
next to the Stone of Unction and not, as one would expect, at the side of the emperor’s 
sarcophagus: ‘the empress sheds tears like unguents and wears herself out before the 
stone’ (ñ yodv Paois Sáxpvowv óonep púpos / OANV ELT EKKEVOL npóg TOV Ai0ov) 
(25-26). Cast in the image of the Mother of God, Maria is portrayed weeping and 
mourning the loss of her husband at the side of the stone relic. 

This notion that the lithos and the emperor’s tomb were not simply juxtaposed, but 
constituted a unified whole, brings me to my final point. I would argue that the status of 
the stone relic in its new setting at the Pantokrator monastery was to a certain extent 
comparable to that of a personal devotional object displayed at the burial place of its 
former owner. Tombs featuring religious items associated with the deceased seem to 
have been common in the Komnenian era, at least in the context of élite aristocratic 
burials. The tomb that Manuel’s uncle, the sebastokrator Isaac Komnenos, planned to 
have installed at his foundation, the monastery of the Virgin Kosmosoteira near Bera 


60 See Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 413-88 passim. See also I. Kalavrezou, ‘Imperial 
relations with the church in the art of the Komnenians’, in N. Oikonomides (ed.), To Bv¿ávrio Kata tov 
120 ouóvo: Kavovixó ðíkaro, xpárog Kat xowovía (Athens 1991) 31-2. 

61 W. Regel, Fontes rerum byzantinarum: Rhetorum saeculi XII orationes politicae, 2 vols. (St. Petersburg 
1892-1917) II, 191-228, at 212-13, cited after Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 487-8. 
62 Ousterhout, “Architecture, art and Komnenian ideology’, 149-50; Ousterhout, ‘Byzantine funerary 
architecture of the twelfth century”, in Drevnerusskoe iskusstvo: Rus i strany vizantiiskogo mira, XII vek 
(St. Petersburg 2002) 9-12. 
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in Thrace, provides the best documented example. Isaac’s Typikon for the monastery, 
dated to 1152, gives detailed instructions concerning the decorative apparatus of this 
monument, which was to be set up in the narthex of the monastery church.?? Aside 
from the portraits of his imperial parents, Alexios I Komnenos and Irene Doukaina, 
two icons were to be displayed at Isaac’s tomb, one of the Virgin Kosmosoteira and 
the other of Christ. The former icon was apparently an object to which the 
sebastokrator was particularly attached, for, as he states in the Typikon, this icon had 
been sent down to him from God (0260£v), and subsequently he had embellished it 
with a precious-metal revetment. In addition, rather than having his personal 
enkolpion buried together with him, as was the norm, Isaac arranged for it to be 
placed on the lid of his sarcophagus in a specially prepared silver setting. The 
devotional objects listed by the sebastokrator are, of course, vastly different from 
the Stone of Unction, but the association of this relic with Manuel’s tomb followed the 
same logic. The display of the relic in conjunction with the emperor’s final resting 
place was a function of its privatization. This is not to say that, once it was transferred 
to the Pantokrator, the stone slab lost its ‘public’ identity as a major Passion relic, 
brought to the imperial capital for the spiritual benefit of its populace. The placement 
of the relic at the Pantokrator is telling in this regard. As indicated above, the lithos 
was most likely installed under the vaulted passageway connecting the south, main 
church of the monastery and the oratory of the archangel Michael. This strategic 
location would have ensured that the relic was directly accessible from the katholikon 
and thus available for veneration by the monks and visitors alike, while at the same 
time remaining part of the more restricted space of the imperial mausoleum. 
Nonetheless, the very decision to expropriate the Stone of Unction from the collection 
of the Passion relics in the church of the Pharos and move it to the Pantokrator was 
justified by the notion that the stone slab, in a sense, belonged to the deceased emperor. 

Studies of the imperial uses of relics have typically focused on political and 
ideological aspects of their cult — the role of relics as palladia of the Empire, symbols 
of power, guarantors of military victory, diplomatic gifts, or sureties for the repayment 
of loans.** The story of the Stone of Unction prompts us to reconsider the imperial 


63 G.K. Papazoglou, Turixóv loaaxiov Alegéiov Kouvnvod rijg Movijs Oeoróxov tic Koopoowteipas (1151/ 
52) (Komotene 1994) 119-27, 145 (chaps. 89-90, 109). On the tomb of the sebastokrator Isaac, see also 
N. P. Sevéenko, ‘The tomb of Isaak Komnenos at Pherrai’, The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 29/2 
(1984) 135-9; Ousterhout, ‘Byzantine funerary architecture’, 13-15; M. Parani, ‘On the personal life of 
objects in medieval Byzantium’, in A. Cutler and A. Papaconstantinou (eds.), The Material and the Ideal: 
Essays in Medieval Art and Archaeology in Honour of Jean-Michel Spieser (Leiden 2007) 170-4. 

64 See, selectively, I. Kalavrezou, ‘Helping hands for the empire: Imperial ceremonies and the cult of relics at 
the Byzantine court’, in H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington, 
D. C. 1997) 53-79; L. James, ‘Bearing gifts from the East: Imperial relic hunters abroad’, in A. Eastmond 
(ed.), Eastern Approaches to Byzantium (Aldershot 2001) 119-31; S. Mergiali-Sahas, ‘Byzantine emperors 
and holy relics: Use, and misuse, of sanctity and authority’, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 51 
(2001) 41-60; Lerou, ‘L’usage des reliques; Klein, ‘Sacred relics and imperial ceremonies’; 
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uses of relics from the point of view of personal piety.*? What this article has attempted to 
highlight is the degree to which the manipulation of the ‘God-receiving’ stone slab under 
the late Komnenoi was informed by broader trends in the devotional culture of the 
twelfth-century aristocratic élite. Ultimately, the intimate association of the lithos with 
Manuel I should be seen as a particularly compelling manifestation of a larger 
phenomenon, much in evidence during the Komnenian era, namely, the increasing 
personalization and even privatization of the sacred. An intensely felt desire to pull the 
sacred into the personal sphere colours Komnenian piety. Its materializations are 
diverse and include such developments as the rise of privately orchestrated icon cults in 
aristocratic households, the popularity of dedicatory epigrams in the form of a 
personal prayer, or the proliferation of portraits of lesser mortals in the vicinity of holy 
figures. In twelfth-century Byzantium, across a variety of artistic genres and religious 
contexts, élite displays of devotion reflect a previously unparalleled urge to foreground 
and assert one’s self.°° 

To state that Manuel’s handling of the Stone of Unction simply reflected the 
dominant devotional style, however, would not be entirely accurate. Under the 
Komnenian emperors, the relationship between imperial and aristocratic expressions of 
piety was fundamentally a two-way relationship. For as much as Manuel’s intimate 
rapport with the sacred lithos amounted to a self-conscious privatization of the 
venerable imperial tradition of relic veneration, it also elevated aristocratic practice to 
the imperial level. The same kind of mutual imbrication between the two domains 
informed the conception of the Pantokrator monastery as a dynastic monument. The 
religious house established by Manuel’s parents, John II and Irene, was unmistakably 
aristocratic in character insofar as it was focused on the founders’ family and 
conceived as a place of burial and commemoration. Yet, as Paul Magdalino has 
pointed out, the Pantokrator was also given an emphatically imperial dimension. In its 
sheer size and wealth, the multiplicity of functions it accommodated, and even its 
architecture, the Pantokrator echoed such quintessentially imperial monuments as the 
complexes of the Holy Apostles and Saint George of the Mangana, or the churches of 
the Great Palace.” Both the monastery and the stone relic it housed served to recast 
imperial piety in an aristocratic mold. They were mobilized to assert imperial power in 
terms that would have resonated particularly strongly among the uppermost echelon of 
Komnenian society, sending a clear message of the emperor’s unique, superior status 
within this group. 


S. Mergiali-Sahas, ‘An ultimate wealth for inauspicious times: Holy relics in rescue of Manuel II Palaeologus’ 
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66 Aspects of this phenomenon are explored in Drpić, Epigram, Art, and Devotion. 
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Maria lordanidou, Loxandra, translated by Norma Aynsley Sourmeli. Limni, Evia: Denise 
Harvey (Publisher), 2017. Pp. 252. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.35 


Maria Iordanidou’s novel, first published in 1963 and much acclaimed in Greece, has only 
now appeared in English. (It has previously been translated into at least seven other 
languages.) Based on lordanidou's memories of her maternal grandmother, it spans the 
period from 1874 to the eve of the First World War, evoking the sights and sounds of 
Constantinople/Istanbul, and, in particular the tastes and textures of food and fabrics, 
the rhythms of calendar customs and the atmosphere of daily life in a very particular 
time and milieu. This is a world of pashas and eunuchs, ferries and sedan chairs, 
itinerant vendors, night watchmen, street dogs and household cats: above all, family 
lore, feuds and feasts. The biggest excitement, long to be remembered and re-told, is a 
fire in the narrow streets; apart from the murder of an Armenian neighbour, political 
events and rumours of wars and massacres beyond the boundaries of her community 
remain for Loxandra irrelevant and remote. Her response to news from the outside 
world (as so often for minorities in host communities) is: ‘Is it good for us?” 

The seemingly-artless narrative is in fact skilfully organised round a series of New 
Year celebrations. It is divided into three parts corresponding roughly to the life of 
Loxandra in her contented, expansive years in a seaside town on the outskirts of the 
City, the move to a darker, more hemmed-in house in Pera and a temporary uprooting 
to an unfamiliar Athens. As she ages, her granddaughter Anna (a version of lordanidou 
herself) increasingly takes over as the centre of consciousness and narrative voice. It is 
this voice that sounds the elegiac note inseparable from any account of a vanished way 
of life: ‘To the Kaiser’s comings and goings Loxandra paid no attention ... they 
believed that Constantinople would always have the aroma of Romiosyni’. Yet Anna 
learns everything from Loxandra, including the ways of thinking and feeling that make 
possible the writing of the book. 

Loxandra’s kitchen is at the centre of her world. All her relationships are sustained 
by it; not only with her husband and offspring but with neighbours and servants (Turkish 
and Armenian), the egg-man, water-seller and butcher —even God and the saints: ‘Glory 
be to God! Today, what shall I cook?’ The Greek cemetery is a cheerful place to stroll ona 
sunny morning, visiting long-dead relatives and talking to the local Virgin Mary while 
munching communion bread along with snacks from her capacious pockets. 

At the same time, language and speech is at the heart of the book. Loxandra (the 
Constantinopolitan form of Roxana) is illiterate but irrepressibly vocal. Just as her 
sturdy body in its many-layered finery promises a ‘cornucopia’ of abundance, her 
larger-than-life voice runs through the book, exhorting, lamenting, storytelling, singing 
or praying. She speaks both Greek and Turkish: with Ali the night watchman she 
converses ‘half in Turkish, half in Greek’; later she will have recourse to Turkish as a 
private language which her granddaughter will not understand (a maddening but 
common habit of older relatives in multilingual families). Other languages, however, 
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she regards as outlandish, if not indecent (she is incredulous when told what a good 
Greek word such as ‘elpis’ sounds like in French). The everyday spoken language of 
the Greek community of the City, which even in the original book required footnotes, 
is a fascinating challenge for the translator, replete as it is with dialect forms, loan 
words, codeswitching and bilingualism. The publisher’s approach, as with the 
Papadiamantis stories in the same series, is to encourage each translator to find his or 
her own solution for a particular text—which is surely wise. Norma Aynsley 
Sourmeli’s “Translator?s Note’ to Loxandra describes how she drew on the speech of 
her own Northumbrian grandparents to suggest the “immediacy and verve and banter” 
of the Greek. The resulting verbal style is engaging and expressive, absorbing idiomatic 
rhythms and flavours while avoiding the linguistic and cultural incongruities of an 
“equivalent” variety of English. (There is no equivalent.) This translation has a few 
footnotes (different from those in the original, but equally useful): they gloss Turkish 
words and explain cookery, gesture, religious customs, folk remedies and other social 
details. There are also explanatory endnotes, filling in the broader historical and 
cultural context, and a glossary. One interesting endnote concerns the meaning of 
‘romiosyni’—a significant aspect of Loxandra’s identity and outlook. (It is fitting that 
this translation should be published in Denise Harvey’s Romiosyni Series.) 

The moment is ripe for a re-consideration of Maria lordanidou herself, who has 
never fitted neatly into a chronological history of Greek literature; born in 1897, she 
should by rights belong to the generation of the 30s, but she wrote Loxandra, her first 
book, when she was already sixty-five. Her work also challenges ideas of genre. 
Loxandra is part fictionalised autobiography and part family memoir, but can also be 
seen as a variation on a specifically Greek literary mode: ‘ithograffa’, but in an urban 
setting. Its mode, though seemingly oral, is crafted and ‘literary’. 

Since the book was adapted for television in 1980, Greek interest in Constantinople, 
and other ‘lost lands’, has grown dramatically, with memoirs, exhibitions, concerts, 
themed restaurants and escorted tours; both Greek and international audiences 
responded enthusiastically to the film Politiki Kouzina (distributed in the UK as A 
Touch of Spice). It would be good to think that English-language readers can now enjoy 
Loxandra, as they have recently embraced other, far lesser, books with a Greek theme. 


Rowena Fowler 
Oxford 


Dimitris Tziovas (ed.) Greece in Crisis: The Cultural Politics of Austerity, London and New York: 
I.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd., International Library of Historical Studies 108, 2017. Pp. xii, 323. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.36 


Commentary on the seemingly endless ‘Greek crisis’ and the irrepressible spectre of 
‘Grexit’ must surely have by now exhausted all possible permutations of explanation 
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Michael J. Jeffreys and Marc D. Lauxtermann (eds.), The Letters of Psellos: Cultural Networks 
and Historical Realities. Oxford studies in Byzantium. Oxford and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2017. Pp. X, 468. 

DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.30 


Apart from their historical value, the letters of Psellos are gems of wit and eloquence that 
give the reader a glimpse of the skilful charms that made Psellos’ company sought after by 
his contemporaries. The pleasure of this reading is however frequently diminished by the 
inherent difficulties of Psellos’ Greek even for fluent Hellenists, but also by the challenge 
of a labyrinthine correspondence scattered throughout numerous editions, in which 
letters addressed to often anonymous recipients mention dramatic yet obscure events 
in ambiguous and ironical prose. 

The present volume offers a remedy to the problems that have kept scholars away 
from the close study these letters deserve. The book begins with a caveat from the 
authors themselves: in the introduction, Lauxtermann warns the reader about the 
purpose of both the essays and the summaries — a tool designed to allow further 
studies of Psellos’ correspondence - and about the inevitable disagreements concerning 
the chronology and interpretations of the letters that some of their statements will 
cause. The book consists of two parts: the first offers the reader different paths 
through Psellos’ correspondence with five essays addressing and answering 
much-discussed questions about his career and relations while providing insight into 
the networking system that the letters build and reflect; in the second, Jeffreys provides 
a detailed summary of all the published letters of Psellos, classified according to their 
current state of editing, followed by seventeen substantial excursuses and a useful index. 

In the first essay, ‘Educational networks in the letters of Psellos’, Floris Bernard 
emphasises the importance of teaching for Psellos’ career as a way to establish 
profitable relationships with former pupils. After a reminder of the Byzantine 
education system in the 11th century and in particular the function associated with 
Psellos’ famous title of ‘consul of the philosophers’, Bernard analyses the letters to 
show the progressive building of Psellos’ powerful network. This leads to a discussion 
of the meaning of the confusing terminology of kinship and friendship abundantly 
used in the letters and the question of the distinction, if any, between letters and 
treatises that often take the form of letters. Besides presenting the reader with a lively 
portrait of Psellos and some of his pupils, Bernard also offers a beautiful translation of 
three of the letters of Psellos as an illustration of his article (KD 11, 53 and 91). 

In the second essay, ‘Psellos and the monastery’, Michael Jeffreys points out that 
Psellos’ links to the monastic world cannot be reduced to his unfortunate experience 
on the Olympus, and offers the reader what he modestly calls a ‘simple catalogue [in 
chronological order] of Psellos’ letters concerned with the monasteries’. The letters 
divide into two main groups, dealing respectively with Psellos’ personal experience as 
a monk, and with his activities as a charistikarios. In addition to a useful list of the 
monasteries that Psellos either owned or helped, Jeffreys discusses the possible time of 
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and reasons for Psellos’ interventions, showing the dynamics of his relations to 
monasteries and monks and building a framework for the discussion of an often 
overlooked aspect of Psellos” interests and influence. 

The third essay “Constantine, nephew of the patriarch and good friend of Psellos”, 
also by Jeffreys, sheds light on the life and career of this high-ranking official, who 
happens to be Psellos’ former pupil and excellent friend. While Constantine is not 
entirely unknown, thanks to the sigillographic study of his career by A. Wassiliou-Seibt, 
Jeffreys convincingly suggests significant amendments to the prevailing views 
concerning the dating. Chronological tables and family trees make it easy for the reader 
to understand Constantine’s intricate relations with the imperial family. This chapter 
ends with an evocative translation of two letters from Psellos to Constantine: G 21 
gives us a glimpse of a quarrel between the two friends, while KD 214, presumably 
written shortly before Psellos’ death, offers a melancholy depiction of Psellos’ solitude 
contrasting with Constantine’s joyful family. 

In the fourth essay, ‘The intertwined lives of Michael Psellos and John Mauropous’, 
Marc Lauxtermann investigates a slightly different case, since John Mauropous, 
unlike Psellos’ other addressees, has left numerous poems and letters echoing Psellos’ 
texts. These exchanges allow Lauxtermann to analyse both of the authors’ 
self-representation. After an impressive survey of the remaining letters addressed to 
each other organized in logical sequences and chronological order, Lauxtermann 
presents a detailed study of one particular episode, namely the exchange surrounding 
Psellos’ accession to the title of ‘consul of the philosophers’ in Mauropous’ letter 23 
and Psellos’ reply in M 12 (=G 33). Both of the letters are beautifully translated at the 
end of the chapter, as well as the letter KD 34, in which Psellos blames Mauropous for 
complaining about his nomination as a bishop to Euchaita. 

A fifth essay, ‘Venomous praises. Some remarks on Michael Psellos’ letters to Leon 
Paraspondylos’, by D. R. Reinsch, concludes the first part with a study of Psellos’ use of 
irony, rather than the chronology of Psellos’ relations with the powerful minister of 
the empress Theodora. Reinsch highlights the necessity for a careful study of the texts 
and their authorial intention to avoid misinterpretations, and proposes amendments 
to the views of previous scholars. The comparison between the letters and the 
Chronographia enables Reinsch to display Psellos’ use of irony as a hidden weapon, 
attacking the addressee without his noticing and relying on the later reader to 
understand the author’s true meaning. At the end of his essay, Reinsch provides an 
elegant translation of the two letters (S 7 and $9), extracts from which he uses for in 
his study. 

In the second part of the volume, Jeffreys’ detailed Summaries of the letters bring to 
the fore their most remarkable themes and figures, reference previous studies discussing 
the letters and suggest a date or a chronological range. Further explanations about the 
dating of the letters can be found in the following excursuses. 
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This volume is an essential tool for scholars studying Psellos or the eleventh century, 
but it is also a highly enjoyable read for anyone interested in getting a sense of Psellos’ 
stylistic virtuosity. 


Nepheli Mauche 
University of Paris-Sorbonne 


Mabi Angar, Byzantine Head Reliquaries and their Perception in the West after 1204. A Case 
Study of the Reliquary of St. Anastasios the Persian in Aachen and Related Objects. Mainzer 
Veróffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik 13. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag. Pp. xv + 332. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.31 


Although a ‘slightly revised’ PhD dissertation with a very specific focus, this 
methodologically acute and wide-ranging book has more than one narrative, as the 
introduction immediately makes clear. The three chapters in Part I reconstruct and 
contextualize the story of one exquisite and fascinating reliquary, the tenth-century 
silver-gilt container in the form of a domed, apsed church, which ever since its 
acquisition at an unknown date by Aachen cathedral has housed the head relic of St 
Anastasios, a Persian convert to Christianity in the early seventh century. Part II 
broadens the scope of the enquiry to discuss, in depth, the veneration of head relics in 
Constantinople, the reception in the West of head relics from Byzantium after 1204, 
and the subsequent ‘othering’ of Orthodox piety by which the West sought to justify 
the appropriation of Byzantine cult objects, both re-contextualizing them in terms of 
Catholic practice, and using them to demonstrate the inferior mentality of relic 
veneration in the Eastern church. Three appendices deal, successively, with the 
anatomical terminology of head relics, the real or alleged use of skulls as drinking 
devices, and a number of precious objects that are related in form, material and 
technique to the Aachen reliquary. 

Part II and the appendices make this a very valuable contribution to the study of 
relics and reliquaries, not only in Byzantium but also in the West. Chapters 6 and 7 
provide useful, sound catalogues raisonnés of information concerning head relics in 
Constantinople and their western recipients. Especially valuable, in chapter 7 and 
throughout the book, is the thorough reassessment of idées regues about reliquary 
typology, while chapter 8, which deconstructs the ideological basis of traditional 
scholarly assumptions, is a welcome and long overdue statement of the extent to which 
all the western sources for eastern relics in western European collections are rooted in 
the culture of whitewashing the criminal violence of the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204. 

As one of the last students of the late Paul Speck, Mabi Angar had the opportunity to 
develop her forensic and revisionist skills from an early stage in her career, but it was 
undoubtedly her research on the Aachen reliquary that gave her the tools, and revealed 
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in the time frame suggested, would have been especially unimpressed, since he could read 
Greek. Thirdly, there is no evidence that Basil II confiscated valuables from episcopal 
churches, as opposed to private monasteries and individuals, and it is a priori 
extremely unlikely that he would have done so in the case of an august public 
institution such as the patriarchate of Antioch, which was vital for the restoration of 
the empires authority in its newly-reconquered Syrian enclave. 

If we suspend judgment on the second of these points, we can get around the other 
objections by modifying the hypotheses of both Saunders and Angar as follows. 
Eustathios Maleinos originally commissioned the container as an artophorion for his 
private chapel, from where Basil II confiscated it along with the rest of Maleinos’ 
estate in Cappadocia, as recorded by Skylitzes (Angar, pp. 66-71). Being a consecrated 
object, it was deposited not in the imperial treasury but in one of the palace chapels an 
Constantinople, from where an emperor, probably Basil II, removed it along with the 
relic of St Anastasios the Persian, in order to present both as diplomatic gifts to his 
western counterpart, who was probably Otto III but not impossibly Henry II. The gifts 
could have been combined in Constantinople or at destination, but either way, if we 
envisage that the container was improvised as packaging, and not a purpose-made 
receptacle, this helps us to get around the problem posed by the mismatch between the 
label on the box and its contents. 

It is becoming fashionable to write history through the ‘cultural biography’ of 
objects. The Aachen reliquary is ideal for this purpose, since it undoubtedly has an 
interesting medieval story, political as well as cultural, to tell. But it is not a typical 
story of relic translation — if indeed a typical story existed, outside the general narrative 
of Western appropriation, which this book re-tells so well. 


Paul Magdalino 
University of St Andrews (Emeritus) 


N. G. Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy: Greek Studies in the Italian Renaissance (2nd edition). 
London: Bloomsbury Academic, 2017. Pp xii + 245. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.32 


This second edition of a book first published twenty-five years ago deserves to be 
reviewed in this journal for several reasons. The author Nigel Wilson (W) has been a 
frequent contributor to Byzantine studies generally, his book has long been considered 
a standard account of the transferal of Greek learning from Byzantium to Italy in the 
fifteenth century, and its first edition never received a review here. If there are readers 
who want a clear, concise overview of the topic and have not yet read W’s magnificent 
survey, a splendid opportunity awaits them. In his brief preface to the new edition, W 
notes that new literature led him to adjust the text and update the notes, which he has 
done with the same terseness and modesty as before. 
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The preface to his first edition explains that the book continues the account of “the 
preservation of the classical heritage” begun in his Scholars of Byzantium (1992). In the 
present book, W begins with accounts of failed late medieval attempts to learn Greek, 
Petrarch being the most notable example. Even though Petrarch possessed a 
manuscript of Homer, he famously wrote that the text ‘was dumb to him, while he 
was deaf to Homer’, demonstrating as well the orality of poetry. W’s narrative then 
turns to the offer made in 1396 to the Byzantine diplomat and scholar Manuel 
Chrysolaras to teach Greek in Florence. Even though Chrysolaras stayed for only three 
years, he was the first to succeed in teaching the ancient language to westerners due in 
part to his approachable grammar book that, for example, listed ten types of nouns 
versus the fifty-seven of Manuel Moschopoulos’s late Byzantine grammar for native 
speakers. Aldus Manutius printed Chrysolaras’s book in 1512, the approximate 
chronological terminus of W’s book. Chrysolaras taught a number of students, who in 
turn taught others. Thus began the genealogy of Greek studies in the West that 
continues today whenever someone learns Greek in school or uses a Greek dictionary 
or grammar. 

Chapters follow on early Italian translators and teachers of Greek, including most 
importantly Leonardo Bruni, Vittorino da Feltre, Guarino da Verona, who studied 
with Chrysolaras in Constantinople, Francesco Filelfo, who also studied there and 
married into Chrysolaras’ family, as well as Lorenzo Valla, the great humanist who 
discredited the Donation of Constantine, translated Demosthenes, Thucydides, 
Herodotus and the Iliad and from his reading of the Greek New Testament found fault 
in the Latin of the Vulgate. In the center of the book, a chapter on “Greek Prelates in 
Italy” introduces the Council of Florence. What some Italians might have seen as its 
greatest accomplishment was the immigration and conversion of Bessarion, the 
Orthodox bishop of Nicaea and later Cardinal of the Latin Church. More could have 
been written about Bessarion in the Renaissance, but here as elsewhere the classical 
heritage remains the focus. Thus for Bessarion, W concentrates on the cardinal’s In 
calumniatorem Platonis, an extended refutation of the interpretation of Plato by 
another Greek émigré, George of Trebizond. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, W takes up the translations that Pope 
Nicholas V and his successors commissioned, as well as developments in Florence in 
the later Quattrocento, especially the Greek studies of its finest scholar, Politian. A 
chapter on Venice introduces Pietro Bembo, whose work extended past the 
chronological limits of the book, and also the city’s printing industry, which for Greek 
texts principally comprised the publications of Aldus Manutius. While Manutius had 
the distinction of issuing the editiones principes of many important authors, he did not 
have access to Bessarion’s great collection of manuscripts donated to the Republic of 
Venice in 1468. In the conclusion, W estimates that by the early sixteenth century 
almost all of Greek literature that survived the Fourth Crusade had been transmitted 
to Italy. 
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Given the lucid prose and accessible scholarship of W, one yearns for more, and he 
has complied with his recent volume in the I Tatti Renaissance Library, Aldus Manutius: 
The Greek Classics (2016), a book of translations with annotations of the prefaces to the 
Aldine Greek volumes. Although the book under review constitutes a vital and useful 
overview of the reception of Greek literature in the Renaissance, readers will not find it 
easy to move from it to specialized literature, because W, as he states, wanted to avoid 
the extraneous references found in the most books and articles on these subjects. His 
point is well taken, although this fond reader of footnotes regrets that he did not share 
more of his erudition. Finally, the volume is not the study that some might want of the 
social, intellectual, and historical context of Greek in Renaissance Italy, the book that 
a Renaissance intellectual historian might write and which some reviewers of the first 
edition sought. B.J. Maxson’s recent The Humanist World of Renaissance Florence 
(London, 2014) admirably applies this approach to Latin Humanism. Maxson 
depends, however, on the work of previous generations. To compare W’s pioneering 
achievement to a hypothetical book is not fair, because the author of that yet to be 
written study would be relying on W and others. Reading W for the first time some 
years ago reminded me of Keats’ “Upon first Looking into Chapman’s Homer” (an 
early English translation) and one of his extended similes. Like Chapman, W has given 
us that “peak in Darien” from which “stout Cortez...with eagle eyes” first gazed upon 
the Pacific. 


Robert S. Nelson 
Yale University 


Liana Giannakopou and Kostas Skordyles (eds), Culture and Society in Crete from Kornaros to 
Kazantzakis. Cambridge: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2017. Pp. xxii, 311. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2018.33 


In June 2014 a conference was held in Selwyn College, Cambridge, to honour the 
retirement of David Holton, Professor of Modern Greek Language and Literature. The 
papers presented covered aspects of Cretan literature, language and social history from 
the late Venetian era to the twentieth century, beginning and ending with two 
landmark writers, Kornaros and Kazantzakis. But the volume of conference 
proceedings provides even more than its title promises. It discusses writers from 
Chortatsis (late sixteenth century) to Galanaki (early twenty-first century), offering 
scholars a broader spectrum of topics than they might have expected. To divide this 
heterogeneous material into distinct sections was not a simple matter; the titles of Parts 
IV (‘Social and linguistic aspects in historical perspective’) and V (‘Crete and... 
beyond’) were cleverly designed to group together a wide variety of contributions. 
Producing such a book is a demanding task, and Giannakopoulou and Skordyles 
show themselves to be professional, knowledgeable and painstaking editors. However, 
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Questioning Late Antique prosperity: the case of Lycia (southwest Turkey)! 
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The concept of a prosperous late antique eastern Mediterranean has become 
well-established in scholarship. Lycia (Turkey) is considered to be one such prosperous 
region in particular. This article questions the notion of ‘prosperity’ and its application 
to the Lycian region and argues that only certain coastal areas experienced what might 
be considered ‘prosperity’ in this period. Moreover, it is argued that some settlements, 
specifically those of the interior, did not experience ‘prosperity’, but may have even 
declined. Thus, a generalized application of ‘prosperity’ should be approached with 
caution as it masks nuances in the settlement development and economy of micro- 
regions. 


Keywords: Lycia; Anatolia; Late Antiquity; historiography; prosperity 


Introduction 


In recent years, the concept of a prosperous late antique eastern Mediterranean has 
become widely established and accepted in scholarship. Thanks to archaeological 


survey and excavation work, evidence has revealed expanding rural settlement across 


this broad territory in the period between circa the fourth and seventh centuries.* 


1 This article derives from research conducted for my DPhil thesis: K. Terpoy, ‘Mountain and Sea: 
Settlement and Economy in Late Antique Lycia, Isauria and North Central Anatolia’ (University of Oxford 
2018). 

2 For example, see contributions in S. Kingsley, M. Decker (eds.), Economy and Exchange in the East 
Mediterranean During Late Antiquity. Proceedings of a Conference at Somerville College, Oxford - 29" 
May, 1999 (Oxford 2001); W. Bowden, L. Lavan, C. Machado (eds.), Recent Research on the Late 
Antique Countryside (Leiden and Boston 2004); L. Lavan (ed.), Local Economies? Production and 
Exchange of Inland Regions in Late Antiquity (Leiden and Boston 2015); B. Ward-Perkins, ‘Land, labour 
and settlement’, in A. Cameron, B. Ward-Perkins, M. Whitby (eds.), The Cambridge Ancient History 
Volume 14. Late Antiquity: Empire and Successors, A. D. 425-600 (Cambridge 2000) 315-45; 
B. Ward-Perkins, ‘Specialized production and exchange’, in A. Cameron, B. Ward-Perkins, M. Whitby 
(eds.), The Cambridge Ancient History Volume 14. Late Antiquity: Empire and Successors, A. D. 425-600 
(Cambridge 2000) 346-91; G. Deligiannakis, The Dodecanese and the Eastern Aegean Islands in Late 
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Expanding rural settlement, usually identified by datable ceramic scatter, terracing, and 
architectural remains in the rural landscape, has been interpreted as evidence for 
‘prosperity’ in the late antique countryside. Moreover, evidence, such as ceramics, 
together with oil or wine presses, has added to our knowledge of the ways in which 
geographical areas were tapping into local, regional and inter-regional economic 
networks and the impact such connectivity had on rural settlement. Acknowledgement 
of such evidence has essentially normalized the idea of ‘prosperity’ for the eastern 
Mediterranean region in Late Antiquity. 

Evidence of expanding rural settlement cannot be denied in certain regions of the 
eastern Mediterranean in the late antique period. However, applying such a blanket- 
statement to the entire geographic territory should be approached with caution.? The 
generalized application of a notion of prosperity to the eastern Mediterranean as a 
whole has masked the importance of recognizing divergent settlement development on 
micro-regional levels in this vast and varied geographic area and hinders a more 
refined understanding of the economy of the eastern Mediterranean in this period.* 

By taking Lycia as a case study, the following article will question the generalizing 
notion of late antique prosperity and demonstrate that this narrative may skew 
nuances of settlement development, if variation is not recognized. I will first discuss 
methodological challenges in pursuing a regional study of settlement development and 
will briefly present historiography concerning Lycia. I will then analyse available 
archaeological evidence for settlement in the province, with a focus on interior areas. 

I will argue that, contrary to previous theories of Lycian settlement development, an 
examination of the available archaeological evidence reveals that the province in its 
entirety did not experience ‘prosperity’ in this period. With the exception of restricted 
pockets of coastal areas, some settlements, particularly those of the interior, did not 
experience prosperity, but rather the opposite occurred. This may have been due to 
population migration; inhabitants may have moved outside of urban centres to rural 
locations or perhaps migrated to coastal areas, although this remains an open question. 


Defining prosperity 


As alluded to above, terms such as ‘wealthy’, ‘prosperous’, or ‘flourishing’, are often 
used synonymously to describe settlement expansion. Terminology surrounding the 


Antiquity, AD 300-700 (Oxford 2016), especially 41-97; for a southern Anatolian example, G. Varinlioglu, 
‘Rural habitat in the hinterland of Seleucia ad Calycadnum during Late Antiquity’, in M. C. Hoff, 
R. F. Townsend (eds.) Rough Cilicia. New Historical and Archaeological Approaches (Oxford and 
Oakville 2013) 199—209. 

3 Fora critical evaluation of the Near East, Z. T. Fiema, ‘City and countryside in Byzantine Palestine. 
Prosperity in question’, in A. S. Lewin, P. Pellegrini (eds.), Settlements and Demography in the Near East 
in Late Antiquity. Proceedings of the Colloquium, Matera 27-29 October 2005 (Pisa, Rome 2006) 67-88. 
4 On the concept of micro-regions, P. Horden, N. Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean 
History (Oxford 2000). 
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development of settlement, such as expansion, growth, intensification, as opposed to 
decline, decrease, or abatement (which is somewhat intrinsically linked with broader 
debate concerning the empire) as well as the scale on which ‘wealth’ is measured in 
primary sources is currently being re-evaluated in scholarship.” Nevertheless, terms 
often used to describe development are subjective and do not necessarily give clear 
meanings as to what they are describing and how they are qualified. Their meanings 
are essentially left to be determined by the value-judgements of the reader. On a 
similar yet contrary note, the term ‘ruralization’ generally used to describe a move 
away from urban monumental building and ordered site planning, need not imply an 
economic decline of a settlement, but may be interpreted as such. 

How ‘wealth’ is identified and evaluated in archaeological material has received 
much attention. The identification of churches in urban and rural areas alike has led 
scholars to conclude that inhabitants were able to generate surplus wealth that was 
invested in the construction of religious structures. Thus, churches have been viewed as 
potential indicators of settlement prosperity.° While this view has its supporters, it also 
has its critics as churches were inherently new in the landscape in Late Antiquity.’ It 
has been argued that churches do not accurately reflect settlement wealth, but merely 
the proliferation of Christianity." References to high-quality craftsmanship or materials 
in the descriptions of religious remains, such as marble, may point towards degrees of 
investment, but such material does not survive often in its original context in the 
archaeological record. Churches are also frequently studied in isolation and lack 
settlement context. Nevertheless, churches are sometimes the only evidence mentioned 
for late antique occupation of sites in publications when other archaeological data is 
unavailable or is simply not the interest of scholars. As a result, we are somewhat 
forced to focus on church construction when analysing settlement development when 
other categories of evidence are lacking. Nonetheless, no matter how large or small the 
structure, the construction of a church would have required some sort of investment, 
planning and workforce. Thus, to an extent the presence of churches ought to be 
considered in an evaluation of a settlement’s building activity.” 

It is difficult to resolve issues of terminology or settle on appropriate replacement 
terms for describing settlement change that do not carry value-based implications. 
Nevertheless, a combination of a comparative study of construction works across 
centuries and/or a comparison of settlement architecture micro-regionally when 


5 Avast debate with many voices. For an overview, see contributions in L. Lavan (ed.), Recent Research in 
Late-antique Urbanism (Portsmouth 2001). See also Ward-Perkins, ‘Specialized production and exchange’, 
365-9. 

6 Fora brief discussion on interpreting churches, Deligiannakis, Dodecanese, 51-3. 

7 C. Foss, ‘The Lycian coast in the Byzantine age’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 48 (1994) 45. 

8 For example, concerning a nearby region, H. Elton, ‘Late Roman churches in the upper Göksu valley, 
Isauria’, in Hoff, Townsend (eds.), Rough Cilicia, 233-46. 

9 See W. Bowden, ‘A new urban élite? Church builders and church building in late-antique Epirus’, in 
L. Lavan (ed.), Recent Research in Late-antique Urbanism, 57-68. 
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possible, is an instructive way to analyse settlement development. In this way, settlements 
are understood in their own relative developmental processes, as well as with the 
additional benefit of being placed in a broader geographic context. The importance of 
adopting relative and regional approaches not only provides a more comprehensive 
study of settlement development in context, but highlights lacunae in our evidence 
that, it is hoped, may be filled with future research. 


Lycia: location and previous research 


Lycia, located in the southwestern corner of Turkey, is a region that borders the 
Mediterranean Sea and encompasses a mountainous interior (map 1). The region’s 
geographic location has been a factor in generating scholarly interest as the province 
appears to be well-placed in proximity to the lanes of maritime traffic. Lycia’s location 
bordering the major maritime route of the eastern Mediterranean and its natural 
harbours has therefore been viewed as key factors in facilitating the region’s prosperity 
in Roman and late antique times.!? The importance of maritime activity in the region 
may be identified in the construction of the Hadrianic period warehouses at the major 
harbours of Patara and Andriake.'* 

Over the past few decades, Lycia has increasingly become the subject of 
archaeological interest. While past attention has focused on the study of eye-catching 
tomb monuments and coastal cities, more recently interest has turned to the rural 
development of the region and to the late antique period. However, research of coastal 
areas still predominates and little has been done to synthesize the archaeological 
material that has emerged from the past thirty years of study, resulting in a disjointed 
picture of settlement development. 

The legacy of Martin Harrison, recognized as one of the pioneers of archaeological 
investigation of Lycia, remains the fundamental starting point for research of the region. 
Writing in the 1960s to the 1980s, his theory of a late antique migration of wealth to 
inland areas of the province and a decline of coastal population is no longer supported 
by more recent archaeological study.'? In a 1994 article, Clive Foss largely rewrote the 
late antique picture of Lycia, pointing to evidence of settlements with churches on the 


10 Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 1-2; R. M. Harrison, ‘Churches and chapels of central Lycia’, Anatolian Studies 13 
(1963) 120-1. 

11 H. Hellenkemper, F. Hild (eds.), Lykien und Pamphylien, Tabula Imperii Byzantini 8 (3 vols, Vienna 
2004), ‘Andriake’, 435—9; ‘Patara’, 780-8. Page numbers run sequentially across volumes. 

12 R.M. Harrison, ‘Lycia in Late Antiquity’, Yayla 1 (1977) 10-15; R. M. Harrison, ‘Upland settlements in 
early medieval Lycia”, Actes du colloque sur la Lycie antique (Paris 1980) 109-18; R. M. Harrison, ‘Aspects of 
Late Roman and Early Byzantine Lycia', VIII. Türk Tarib Kongresi. Ankara - 11-15 Ekim 1976 (1979) I, 
525-31; M. Harrison, Mountain and Plain. From the Lycian Coast to the Phrygian Plateau in the Late 
Roman and Early Byzantine Period, ed. W. Young (Ann Arbor 2001) 7, 19-20; see Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 
46, note 185. 
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Map 1. Map of Lycia (H. Hellenkemper and F. Hild (eds.), Lykien und Pamphylien, Tabula 
Imperii Byzantini 8 (Vienna 2004) ‘Lykien und Pamphylien (1:800.000 Ausfaltkarte)’. 
Cropped.) 


Lycian coast.'* Foss argued that Lycia was a prosperous region in Late Antiquity. He 
states that trade of agricultural products essentially ‘brought the whole region to a 
remarkable and unparalleled level of prosperity under the Romans and in late 
antiquity’.'* He theorized that a system of interdependence between inland 
settlements, cities and the coast, was the foundational economic network for the 
region. It is a very different picture of late antique Lycia than that of Harrison. 

The difficulties raised by these aforementioned theories lie in their geographical 
focus. On the one hand, Foss makes clear that his focus is the coastal areas of Lycia 
but, on the other hand, states, ‘Lycia prospered in late antiquity’.'° Such a statement is 
a rather hasty conclusion based on the archaeological evidence from a narrow 
geographical area and gives an inaccurate impression of provincial prosperity.'* 
Interestingly, in a paper written the previous year (1993), Foss briefly mentions the 
possible decline of interior areas of the province at the expense of the coast, briefly 
attributing this development to insecurities and economic changes, but does not 


13 For the following, Foss, ‘Lycian coast”, 1-52. 

14 Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 1. 

15 Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 2. 

16 Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 48, note 190, based on evidence from Pinara (see below) Foss speculates on the 
possibility of inland city decline and a reversal of Harrison’s theory, but does not pursue the subject. 
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pursue the issue in his subsequent work.! As will be discussed below, a reassessment of 
coastal settlement reveals that only restricted areas of the coast experienced what might 
be considered to be ‘prosperity’ in Late Antiquity, but does not apply to the entire Lycian 
coastline. Moreover, consideration of interior settlement further challenges the idea of a 
province flourishing in unity. It has been over twenty years since Foss’ article. As research 
in Lycia has progressed, the time is now right to reassess this picture of a prosperous late 
antique coast and province. 


Methodology 


A useful reference source for historical and archaeological information of Lycia is the 
Tabula Imperii Byzantini volume 8 of Hansgerd Hellenkemper and Friedrich Hild 
(hereafter TIB), but the publication has its limitations.'® These are due in part to the 
variegated nature of the archaeological research that it draws upon, thus highlighting 
the challenges of synthesizing studies that differ in methodology, focus, and qualitative 
and quantitative data. A lack of detail in site entries makes it difficult to conceptualize 
the size of a settlement or quantify remains and frustrates an economic analysis of 
settlements. If there is no mention of agricultural presses, terraces, or harbour facilities 
for example, it is difficult to determine the potential economic sources of a settlement. 
Nevertheless, approached with caution, the TIB is a monumental achievement and 
allows for the possibility of a regional analysis. 

The information provided in the TIB can be supplemented with more recent 
research, but issues arise when attempting to consolidate evidence that derives from 
various types of studies (excavation versus survey). It is also difficult at times to discern 
whether or not different publications are referring to the same remains (especially 
churches) if only general descriptions are given. There is also the possibility that brief 
archaeological reports do not present all finds, thus limiting our accessibility to 
important information. As ancient populations were certainly not static, the nature of 
transhumance may also have a bearing on the evidence available for study, as the 
movement of inhabitants and non-permanent structures may not be identifiable in the 
archaeological record thus in turn skewing our perception of the method and location 
of settlement.'” 

Furthermore, ambiguous chronological terminology across publications often 
makes it difficult to determine the date of remains or continuity of settlement. 
Challenges in dating material culture are omnipresent, especially when it concerns 


17 C. Foss, ‘Lycia in history”, in J. Morganstern (ed.), The Fort at Dereağzı and Other Material Remains in 
its Vicinity: From Antiquity to the Middle Ages (Tiibingen 1993) 16-20. Also, briefly raised in C. Roueché, 
‘Asia Minor and Cyprus’, in A. Cameron, B. Ward-Perkins, M. Whitby (eds.), The Cambridge Ancient 
History Volume 14. Late Antiquity: Empire and Successors, A. D. 425-600, 583-4. See above note. 

18 See note 11. Hereafter abbreviated to TIB. 

19 TI would like to thank the anonymous reviewer for raising this point. 
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religious structures that are often dated based on architectural comparisons. It is on this 
point that another aspect should be borne in mind when approaching the dating of 
Lycian evidence. The conflation of Foss’ work and the narrative of eastern 
Mediterranean late antique prosperity, as well as less than precise dating methods, 
may result in an over-identification of remains attributed to the period of Late 
Antiquity. As a result, there may be an inflation not only of the number of churches 
attributed to Late Antiquity, but also of settlements in general. 

As the southcentral region of the province has been extensively discussed in previous 
studies, this southern zone will receive only a cursory overview. Instead, the inland areas 
of Lycia will be the focus of discussion. As it is not possible to discuss all Lycian sites 
in detail, it is necessary to focus on particular settlements. Lastly, it is important to 
keep in mind that the following discussion is based upon the information available in 
publications and the current state of research. 


Southcentral coast 


The significance of Lycia’s southcentral coastal region lies in the dense concentration of 
settlement in this area. The sixth-century Life of Saint Nicholas of Sion refers to the 
Alacadag region behind Myra and gives an impression of a densely settled territory.^? 
There have been attempts to locate the villages and holy places mentioned in the Life 
to varying degrees of success.?' Table 1 compiles information concerning a sample of 
sites in the area as described in the TIB (map 2). 

What is interesting about the southern coastline is the density of settlement in the 
central zone in relation to the rest of the coast. Looking westward, there is a decrease 
in identified settlements located between Antiphellos and the Oliideniz area, Patara 
being the only notable exception. The drop off of settlement beyond this coastal zone 
is striking and will be explored further below. The final point to be made is the 
question of whether or not the remarkable settlement density of the southcentral area 
is an accurate representation of the settlement development of Lycia in general, or is 
more a reflection of where the bulk of archaeological study has been conducted. 


Western Lycia 


For the western coast of Lycia (here considered as the area west of the Xanthos river 
northward to the Fethiye gulf), information concerning the northwestern part of this 
coastline predominates as the gulf of Telmessos (modern Fethiye) and the area of 
Oliideniz (directly to the south of Telmessos) have been the subject of recent 
archaeological research. The gulf of Telmessos is thought of as being an important 


20 I. Ševčenko, N. Patterson Ševčenko (eds.), The Life of Saint Nicholas of Sion (Brookline, MA 1984). 
21 For example, C. Foss, ‘Cities and villages of Lycia in the life of Saint Nicholas of Holy Zion’, Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review 36.34 (1991) 303-39. 
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Table 1. Sample overview list of settlements in the southcentral coast of Lycia between the Limyros River Valley and Antiphellos with 
late antique or possible late antique remains according to the TIB 8 (indicated on Map 2) 


Evidence that may be 


Evidence that are less 


Church(es) that may 


Church(es) less securely 
dated to the LA, LRom or 


LA, LRom or EByz; securely attributed to be dated to the LA, EByz period. Sites with 
occupation/ use is the LA, LRom or LRom or EByz possible Christian Miscellaneous TIB 8, 
Site name attested EByz period period evidence or remains details, notes page (v.2) 
Akalissos (2)! X X 422-5 
(see Pharroa) 

Alacadagkóyü X date? 429-30 
Andriake 5 435-9 
Andriakos* ? 439 
Antiphellos X 22 440-2 
Aperlai X X 4 churches are 443-6 

corroborated 

in surve 

reports." There 

may be a fifth.4 
Apollonia (1) X X 446-8 
Arap Yurdu X? Lack of detail 448 
Arneai X 3 explicitly dated 1 church not explicitly dated Total 4 churches 454-5 

(Church D) 

Asarönü X X 463 
Aşırlı Adası X 463-4 
Ayibeleni X 474 
Belen (1) X X date? 482-3 
Bunda X 2 490 
Büyük Avşar X X date? 491 
Çağman X X 492 
Çamarkası 1 495 
Çardaklı X date? 496 
Cuma Tepesi* X 510 
Danabaşı X X date? 512-13 
Davazlar X ? 514 
Derekuyu* X Remains not 516 

dated 
Devekuyusu X 1 517 
Dikmen (1) 1 520 
Dinek* X? 521 

(Continued) 
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Table 1. Continued. 


Evidence that may be 


Evidence that are less 


Church(es) that may 


Church(es) less securely 
dated to the LA, LRom or 


LA, LRom or EByz; securely attributed to be dated to the LA, EByz period. Sites with 
occupation/ use is the LA, LRom or LRom or EByz possible Christian Miscellaneous TIB 8, 
Site name attested EByz period period evidence or remains details, notes page (v.2) 
Questionable 

description of 

remains 
Ebi X X 524-5 
Esa Alan* X? Lack of 530 

information 
Güceyman Tepesi X, triconch (date?) 550-1 
Gülmez Asari X X X 551-2 
Gúrses X 552 
Hamadiye* X 1 555-6 
Hoyran X X? 561 
Inişdibi* X X Nearby site 569-70 
Isinda (1) X 570-1 
Istlada X 1 574-5 
Kabo tu Phoinika X 1 Chapel 577 
Kakaba (Kekova X X 581-4 

Island)? 
Kandyba X X 595-6 
Kapakh* X 596-7 
Kara Ada 1 597 
Karabol X 597-8 
Karabucak* X date? 598 
Karadag X 601 
Karakuyu X 1 603 
Karkabo X X Adjoining 607-10 
(Alakilise)® structures 

Keslik X X 627-8 
Kilepe X X 631 
Kilise (1) x x 631 
Kilise Alani X? 1 Date range of 632 

settlement 

questionable 
Kisneli Adası 1 636 

(Continued ) 
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Table 1. Continued. 


Church(es) less securely 


Evidence that may be Evidence that are less Church(es) that may dated to the LA, LRom or 
LA, LRom or EByz; securely attributed to be dated to the LA, EByz period. Sites with 
occupation/ use is the LA, LRom or LRom or EByz possible Christian Miscellaneous TIB 8, 
Site name attested EByz period period evidence or remains details, notes page (v.2) 
Kocaboynuz X 1 644 
Korba X? X 652 
Kyaneai x 3 (A, B, E) A possible church nearby is 671-5 
undated 
Limyra X 3? (dates?) 686—90 
Mastaura X Remains mainly 716-8 
(Dereağzı) of later date? 
Myra” See Foss 
Nenealanı X Lack of detail 746 
Ortasarı X X date? 769 
Pharroa X X 798 
(Karabel) 
Phellos X X 802-3 
Phoinix early Christian inscription Lack of ancient 806-9 
remains due to 
later 
occupation 
Saraylı X X 831 
Simena X X 848-51 
H. Sion X 852-6 
(Alacahisar)® 
Sura X 2? Dating debated 865-6 
Topak Adasi* X 1 597 
Tore de Stalimure X 888-9 
Tragalassos X X X 890-2 
Tristomon x X To the north another To the northwest 895-7 
possible church, date of another site 
construction not clear with ceramics 
including late 
Roman 
examples 
(Continued ) 
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Table 1. Continued. 


Church(es) less securely 


Evidence that may be Evidence that are less Church(es) that may dated to the LA, LRom or 
LA, LRom or EByz; securely attributed to be dated to the LA, EByz period. Sites with 
occupation/ use is the LA, LRom or LRom or EByz possible Christian Miscellaneous TIB 8, 
Site name attested EByz period period evidence or remains details, notes page (v.2) 
Trysa X X? 897-8 
Turant Asari X X 898 
Tüse X? Lack of detail 898-9 
Tyberissos X X 899-900 
Ürer* X 907 
Xindacopo ‘offenbar 916-7 
spätröm. 
Amphoren 
u. Ballaststeine’ 
Yalakbaşı X 917-8 
Yazır (1) X 919 
Yukarı Beymelek X 1 921-2 


Source: H. Hellenkemper and F. Hild (eds.), Lykien und Pamphylien, Tabula Imperii Byzantini 8 (Wien 2004) 

NB: Entries include nearby remains as listed in the TIB. The only exception is Topak Adası because it is an island. 

* Not indicated on Map 2. 

LA: Late Antique; LRom: late Roman; EByz: early Byzantine 

1 Compare to Harrison, ‘Churches and chapels’, 131-6. 

2 See also, M. Zimmermann, “Survey in Phellos (Central Lycia) 2003”, ANMED 2 (2004) 104. 

3 Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 17; R. L. Hohlfelder, R. L. Vann, ‘Cabotage at Aperlae in Ancient Lycia’, The International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 29.1 (2000), 133 state there are four churches; 
R. L. Hohlfelder, R. L. Vann, ‘A church beneath the sea at Aperlae, Lycia’, ADALYA 4 (1999-2000) 209 state there are three churches in the urban centre and a fourth is submerged. 

^ B. Leadbetter, ‘Diocletian and the purple mile of Aperlae’, Epigraphica Anatolica 36 (2003) 130. 

3 More recent survey of the island has led to the identification of ecclesiastical structures although the dates of some of these buildings are not given. For recent work see E. Aslan, ‘Harbor surveys in 
Kekova Region in 2010: Dolichiste (Kekova Adas1) Harbor Areas’, ANMED 9 (2011) 231-5; E. Aslan, ‘Archaeological land and underwater surveys at Kekova Island in 2015”, ANMED 14 (2016) 
175-82. 

6 For churches in the Alaca Dag area in general, see Harrison, ‘Churches and chapels’. 

7 See Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 23-4; Foss, “Cities and villages’, 313-15. 

$ Harrison considered the church at Karabel to be Holy Sion, Harrison, ‘Churches and chapels’, 131-5, 150. This identification is supported by Foss, Foss, ‘Cities and villages’, 309. 
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Map 2. Map of the southcentral coastal area of Lycia with the sample area considered for 
analysis indicated (Table 1) (H. Hellenkemper and F. Hild (eds.), Lykien und Pamphylien, 
Tabula Imperii Byzantini 8 (Vienna 2004) “Sonderkarte 1. Zentrallykien”. Modified.) 


maritime node in the region because of its potential port suitability.?? Unfortunately, 
Telmessos/Oliideniz is largely overbuilt by modern construction thus limiting access to 
ancient remains. Nevertheless, the vicinity of Telmessos/Oliideniz is thought to have 


undergone development in the late antique period as evidence of settlement dating to 
this period in the area of the gulf suggests.^? 


The relatively well-preserved remains found on Gemiler and Karacaóren Islands have 
recently been the subject of survey and excavation by a Japanese team.?* Four churches 


22 Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 4; W. Tietz, "Western Lycia: Pinara, Telmessos, Kadyanda’, in H. Ískan, E. Dündar 
(eds.), Lukka’dan Likya’ya Sarpedon ve Aziz Nikolaos’un Ulkesi - From Lukka to Lycia the Land of 
Sarpedon and St. Nicholas (Istanbul 2016) 344. 

23 Foss, ‘Lycian coast”, 4-6; for example, a sample of sites with remains that may be late antique as 
described in the TIB are: ‘Arymaxa’, 459-60; ‘Choironesi’, 505, a site with a late Roman-early Byzantine 
bath area and basilica, possibly a late antique residence; ‘Daidala’, 510-11, and around ‘Inlice’ a basilica 
(possibly of early Byzantine date) with variously dated remains nearby; ‘Lissa’, 690-1; ‘Lydai’, 693-4, 
with an early Byzantine basilica and other remains; ‘Melanoscope (Tersane Adası), 727-8 with an early 
Byzantine basilica (with marble fragments) and other remains; ‘Sehtan Island (Adasi)’, 834 some ruins may 
be late Roman-early Byzantine; Tietz, ‘Western Lycia’, 345. 

24 For the following, K. Asano (ed.), The Island of St. Nicholas. Excavation and Survey of the Gemiler 
Island Area, Lycia, Turkey (Osaka 2010); S. Tsuji (ed.), The Survey of Early Byzantine Sites in Oliideniz 
Area (Lycia, Turkey). The First Preliminary Report (Osaka 1995); Foss, “Lycian coast”, 6-9. 
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Table 2. Churches identified in the area of Telmessos (Fethiye) and Ölüdeniz as 
published in Tsuji (1995) and Asano (2010) 


Location Church name! Reference 
Fethiye “A church on a cliff between Fethiye and The Island of St. Nicholas, 214-16 
Ölüdeniz’ 
‘Monastery at Afkule” (the monastery of Saint Preliminary Report, 131-2; The Island of 
Nicholas) St. Nicholas, 217-22 
Sövalye Island Church The Island of St. Nicholas, 216-17 
Ölüdeniz? ‘Ölüdeniz village church’ (possibly the Preliminary Report, 7 


‘Church at the Ocean Camp of the Village, 
Belceğiz Deniz Kamp Kilisesi’? see below) 
‘Church at the Ocean Camp of the Village, The Island of St. Nicholas, 286-93 
Belceğiz Deniz Kamp Kilisesi’ (possibly the 
‘Ölüdeniz village church”? see above) 


‘Ölüdeniz Beach Church’ (‘Church at the Preliminary Report, 7-9, 106-8; The Island of 
Sand Bank/Kumburnundaki Kilise”) St. Nicholas, 300-3 
‘Iskender Basilica’ (Church at Sun City’) Preliminary Report, 9-10, 109; The Island of 
St. Nicholas, 293-300 
Gemiler Beach/ ‘Mustafa Basilica’ Preliminary Report, 10, 110-12 
Bestas Bay 
Basilica and Adjacent Buildings on Gemiler Preliminary Report, 10-11 
Beach’ 
Karacaören area Church at the Port of Markiane Preliminary Report, 11-12 
Kaya “Spolia” pieces in churches - number of early The Island of St. Nicholas, 222-33 


Byzantine churches uncertain (see main text) 


Source: S. Tsuji (ed.), The survey of early Byzantine sites in Ölüdeniz Area (Lycia, Turkey) The first preliminary report (Osaka 1995); 

K. Asano (ed.), The Island of St. Nicholas. Excavation and survey of the Gemiler Island Area, Lycia, Turkey (Osaka 2010) 

! The names of the churches differ across publications. 

? Based on the very brief description of the so-called ‘Oliideniz village church’ in the Preliminary Report (no plan of the church is 
given), it is difficult to determine if it is the same building as the ‘Church at the Ocean Camp of the Village, Belcegiz Deniz 
Kamp Kilisesi’ described in The Island of St. Nicholas. The different names used across publications cause confusion. 


and various other buildings have been identified on Gemiler Island and although less 
built up, a church complex has been identified on the neighbouring Karacaóren Island. 
Generally, the significant development of these islands has been dated to Late 
Antiquity.” 

The adjacent coastlines opposite these islands and nearby area have been explored by 
the same team as well. At least nine churches have been identified in the Telmessos/ 
Ölüdeniz area (Table 2). It is possible that there were additional churches in this 
coastal area obscured by modern construction. Although it is implied by the 
archaeologists that the churches may be attributed to the early Byzantine period, the 
dating of the structures is not secure. For example, re-used architectural materials have 
been identified in some buildings, which are interpreted by the archaeologists as 
indicating the early Byzantine origin of these churches (as at the so-called ‘Kato 
Panagia church’ and at the ‘monastery called Afkule”).?? However, this material may 


25 For an overview, TIB ‘Karacaören Ada’, 600-1, Perdikonesi”, 794-7; details in Tsuji (ed.), Preliminary 
Report; Asano (ed.), Island of St. Nicholas, 150-1. 

26 Asano (ed.), Island of St. Nicholas, on Kato Panagia, 231 note 11, on monastery, 217; Tsuji (ed.), 
Preliminary Report, 131. A sentiment echoed in the TIB, ‘Akkule’, 428. 
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be displaced and is not necessarily reliable dating evidence. As a result, the number of 
early Byzantine churches in this northwestern area remains an approximation. 

To the south of the Telemessos/Oliideniz area, it appears that this area of coastline 
was home to only scattered settlements, according to the TIB. Apart from Sidyma (which 
is the only site located in the southwestern area with possible evidence for multiple 
churches), and a few other settlements such as Karaca Burun, Kalabatia and Pydnai, 
the southwestern coast appears to be less densely settled than the area to the north.?” 
The disparity in the density of settlement identified in the southwest is even more 
apparent when compared to the southcentral coastal zone. This suggests that the entire 
western coastline of the province did not experience the same degree of settlement in 
the late antique period regardless of its potential proximity to maritime traffic. 


Eastern Lycia?* 


In eastern Lycia (the area east of the Limyros River to modern Kemer), coastal/ 
near-coastal loci where late antique remains have been recorded include 
Rhodiapolis,?? Korydalla,*” Gagai,"' and Melanippe,** but two major sites dominate 
the eastern coastline proper, Phaselis and Olympos. 

Presumably, the advantage of encompassing harbours and proximity to maritime 
exchange underlay the economy of Phaselis.’ It has also been suggested that murex 
production may have taken place in the city, as shells of hexaplex trunculus and potential 
work areas have been identified, which would have strengthened the city's economy.?* 
Numerous repairs and structural renovations across the city have been dated to the late 


antique period.*? Four early Byzantine churches are recorded in the TIB.°° Two 


additional early Byzantine churches have been identified in the area of Ince Burun.*” 


27 TIB, ‘Kalabatia’, 584, Karaca Burun’, 598, ‘Pydnai’, 822-3; ‘Sidyma’, 845-7. 

28 Settlements located north of modern Kemer have not been considered. 

29 TIB, 825-6; i. Kizgut, ‘The city of Opramoas the Benefactor: Rhodiapolis”, in Iskan, Dündar (eds.), 
Lukka to Lycia, 288-99. 

30 TIB, 655-7. 

31 TIB, 540-1; see also N. Gevik, S. Bulut, ‘The rediscovery of GAGAE/ “GAXE” in the south-east corner of 
Lycia. New finds from the total surface surveys”, ADALYA (The Annual of the Suna & Inan Kirac Research 
Institute on Mediterranean Civilizations) 11 (2008) 63-98. 

32 TIB, 725-7. 

33 On the city, Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 42-4; TIB, 798-802. 

34 M. Arslan, N. T. Onen, ‘The surface exploration of Phaselis and its territorium 2013’, Anadolu Akdenizi 
Arkeoloji Haberleri (hereafter ANMED) 12 (2014) 192-3. 

35 Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 43-4. 

36 TIB, 800-02, Hellenkemper and Hild base their information on J. Schafer (ed.), Phaselis. Beiträge zur 
Topographie und Geschichte der Stadt und ihrer Häfen (Tübingen 1981), but increase the number 
presumably from their own observations. 

37 TIB, 801. Hellenkemper and Hild reference oral communication with M. Adak for information 
concerning these structures. Therefore, it is difficult to cross-reference these buildings with other publications. 
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According to more recent survey reports, there appear to be additional churches on the 
acropolis and in the territory of Phaselis. However, detailed information is not yet 
available.?? 

Olympos is the second major coastal settlement on the eastern coast. Six early 
Byzantine basilicas have been identified in the city, making it a settlement with one of 
the highest number of such churches in Lycia.” The city appears to have expanded 
in the early Byzantine period seemingly surpassing the size and population of the 
Roman period.^ Notable buildings include the so-called “episcopal palace’ which 
encompassed a church, peristyle and various other rooms.** It has been postulated 
that this building may have played the role of a healing shrine that drew visitors to the 
city and thus underlay the economy of Olympos along with the city's role in trade.*? 

Recent surveys conducted in the area of the Bey mountain range suggest that, in 
general, Roman period settlement grew from earlier periods and continued in the 
Byzantine period.^? In the area under consideration here, a combination of recent survey 
results and information from the TIB record sites of interest. Examples of settlements 
that encompass notable remains and churches include (note that there are differences in 
the dating of remains between publications): Idebessos,** Kitinaura,* Cakmak,** 
Idyros,*” Yaylakuzdere,** and Gedelma.*? Together with the sites mentioned above, 
additional settlements in this eastern area are listed in the TIB. However, there are 
challenges in interpreting this evidence as a lack of detail makes it difficult to determine 
the extent of settlement or population in this area for the late antique period. ?? 


38 M. Arslan, N. T. Ónen, “The surface exploration of Phaselis and its territorium in 2014”, ANMED 13 
(2015) 202, 204 (at Inciryalisi; M. Arslan, N. T. Önen, ‘The surface exploration of Phaselis and its 
territorium in 2015', ANMED 14 (2016) 237, 239-40, 245. 

39 TIB, 761. For the city and churches, B. Y. O. Uçkan, G. K. Öztaşkın, ‘Olympos: The city sanctified with 
water and fire”, in Iskan, Dündar (eds.), Lukka to Lycia, 274-87. 

40 Uçkan, Öztaşkın, ‘Olympos’, 283. 

41 Uçkan, Öztaşkın, ‘Olympos’, 286-7. 

42 Uçkan, Öztaşkın, ‘Olympos’, 287. 

43 N. Çevik, ‘Northeast Lycia. The new evidence - results from the past ten years from the Bey Mountains 
surface surveys”, ADALYA 11 (2008) 192. 

44 i. Kizgut, S. Bulut, N. Çevik, “An east Lycian City: Idebessos’, ADALYA 12 (2009) 145-72; seemingly 
updating the TIB, 563-4. 

45 Çevik, Northeast”, 200-5; TIB, Dikitanaura”, 518-20. 

46 TIB, 493-4. 

47 TIB, 564-5; see also Çevik, ‘Northeast’, 208. 

48 TIB, 919. 

49 Çevik, ‘Northeast’, 207 mentions the ninth century dating of R. Jacobek, ‘Anhang: Das mittelalterliche 
Kastell bei Gedelme’ in J. Borchhardt, G. Dobesch (eds.), Akten des II. Internationalen Lykien-Symposions 
Wien, 6.-12. Mai 1990, 2 vols, (Vienna 1993) II 68-70; remains are attributed to the early Byzantine 
period in the TIB, 543. 

50 For example, sites where information for occupation is difficult to determine or may possibly have late 
antique remains are: TIB ‘Agirtas’, 421-2; *Cayigikóyü', 498; “Gódene”, 548, ‘Göktaş Kalesi’, 548-9; 
‘Kızlar Kalesi’, 641, ‘Korma’, 653. 
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It would appear that eastern Lycia may have encompassed a higher number and 
more widely distributed settlement than the area of western Lycia considered here, but 
challenges in interpreting the extent of settlement activity make it difficult to compare 
each region in detail. The possibly higher degree of settlement in the east may be due 
to the location of the two major coastal sites, Phaselis and Olympos (as well the 
potential networks connecting these settlements northward to the region of Attaleia), 
whereas the western shoreline between Patara and Telmessos lacks notable ports. The 
discrepancy between the density of settlement in eastern and western coastal/ 
near-coastal Lycia suggests that the coastline did not develop uniformly in Late 
Antiquity and substantial investment in building activity was restricted to particular 
coastal locations. 


Inland Lycia: the Xanthos Valley 


Over the course of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, the major inland settlements 
located in the region of the Xanthos valley were adorned with monumental public 
structures that included theatres, temples, agorai, and baths. In later periods, however, 
with the exception of Xanthos, construction activity appears to have been less 
substantial. 

Evidence from Xanthos suggests that in the third or fourth century, the city 
experienced substantial construction activity (this included the construction of a city 
grid with decumanus, dipylon and piazzas).°' Early Byzantine construction included 
richly decorated aristocratic houses, adorned with marble and mosaics.?? In terms of 
church construction, the ‘eastern basilica’ is the most impressive structure measuring 
74 x 29 m which had marble, opus sectile and mosaic features.?? Additional churches 
and a late antique residential district, possibly overlying an earlier grid, have also been 
identified.** The overall impression of the development of Xanthos, from the Roman 
period onwards, is substantial building activity which integrated high quality materials.*? 

Moving northwards, one arrives at Pinara. A lack of late antique remains at this 
inland settlement was noted by Foss but does not seem to have an impact on his 
general assessment of Lycian prosperity.” At the time of Foss’ writing in 1991, he 
notes only one church at the site, but two additional churches have also been identified 


51 J. des Courtils, L. Cavalier, “The city of Xanthos from Archaic to Byzantine times”, in D. Parrish (ed.), 
Urbanism in Western Asia Minor (Portsmouth 2001) 162-4. 

52 des Courtils, Cavalier, ‘Xanthos’, 164-6. 

53 des Courtils, Cavalier, ‘Xanthos’, 166-8. 

54 des Courtils, Cavalier, ‘Xanthos’, 168-9. 

55 Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 9-11. 

56 Foss, ‘Cities and villages’, 320-1 who also proposes that inhabitants may have left the city for more 
favourable locations. Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 48, footnote 190 acknowledges Pinara as an exception to the 
general rule of prosperity, see above footnote 16. 
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in the necropolis.*” Although there is evidence for other late antique settlement activities 
in the city, they do not appear to be as substantial as that of Xanthos.?? 

Pinara had been a member of the Lycian League, the association of cities of the 
province, but had been superseded by Telmessos.*? The reason for this change in 
dynamics has been attributed to the geographic locations of the sites by Werner Tietz 
who states, ‘Telmessos flo[ulrished under Roman rule because of its near ideal 
harbour, whereas Pinara’s was chiefly an agricultural economy, and had but a modest 
and less well protected harbour Artymnessos on the western coast and thus could not 
partake as much in interregional trade’.°° The decline of Pinara, at the expense of the 
more strategically placed settlement of Telmessos, highlights the potential importance 
of geography and the impact location had on the economy and the development of 
settlement in the late antique period. 

Moving further inland, Tlos is a settlement located at the junction of seven road ways 
where, strikingly, only one early Byzantine church has been identified.** Early Byzantine 
settlement activity also included construction and renovation on parts of city walls, 
building renovations (including at the baths) and the construction of a palace-like 
structure alongside residential occupation.*? These various construction activities 
suggest that settlement continued and buildings were maintained over time. However, 
the extent to which this evidence suggests ‘prosperity’ is debatable. 

Taking Tlos’ strategic position into consideration, one might speculate that servicing 
inland traffic was a main source of the site’s economy, enabling the settlement to 
construct public buildings in earlier periods (theatre, temple, agora, baths).** 
However, an assessment of the type and quantity of late antique construction activity 
would suggest that the investment in public building works may have declined. If a 
single church satisfied the needs of the population of Tlos and passers-by, this would 
suggest that both groups added up to only minimal numbers (or that there was a lack 
of investment in religious buildings). As stated above, this evidence further 
demonstrates the discrepancy in the evidence of substantial investment between the 
cities of the interior and the near-coastal Xanthos. This hypothesis is also supported 
by the development of Kadyanda. 

In the Hellenistic period, Kadyanda appears to have been furnished with structures 
including an agora, “boulevard”, temples, and a theatre. It was also equipped with a bath 
building in the Roman period.** Although there is some early Byzantine activity at the 


57 TIB, 812; Tietz, “Western Lycia’, 340. 

58 For the city, TIB, 811-12. 

59 TIP, 811. 

60 Tietz, ‘Western Lycia’, 340; TIB, 457, 811 gives Artymnesos as being the possible harbour of Pinara, but 
Foss, ‘Cities and villages’, 320 mentions Perdikiai as a port of Pinara. 

61 TID, 885-8. 

62 TID, 886-7. 

63 TIB, 886 note donations given for some of these buildings. 

64 Tietz, “Western Lycia’, 345-9; TIB, 578-9. 
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site, what is most striking is that a church has not yet been identified at Kadyanda.® 
Based on the evidence of the construction activities over time, the developmental 
projection of Kadyanda appears to have been one of decline, beginning in the Roman 
period and culminating in a low ebb in the early Byzantine period.* Tietz has 
suggested that the population may have migrated to more strategic locations and, as 
discussed above, it is possible that Telmessos or other coastal locations were the 
destination for some inhabitants.°” 

Further inland, three churches have been identified at the settlement of Oinoanda, 
one of which is described as being early Byzantine, while the dating of the other two is 
less clear.°* Other than some indications of occupation and activity, according to the 
TIB, the settlement experienced a ‘standstill’ in the early Byzantine period. Recent 
research in the vicinity of Oinoanda has revealed ‘an early Christian basilica of 
considerable size’ at Kemer Arası.” This find may be indicative of a shift of settlement 
outside of the urban centre in this period, but unfortunately, not more is known about 
the surrounding area of Oinoanda.”* 

The settlement of Balboura, located the furthest in the Lycian interior, is noteworthy 
as it is the only northern Lycian site that has been thoroughly surveyed. According to 
survey results, between the fourth and eighth centuries, Balboura continued much as it 
had in preceding centuries. During the late Roman period, a defensive wall was 
constructed (late third or fourth century) and a later second circuit was built also 
(possibly fifth or sixth century). Three churches have been identified within the city 
centre and a further two necropolis churches have been documented.”* Because of the 
uncertainties of dating, they have been attributed to a general “early Christian” 
period.^ Other minor construction and repair works have been noted in the city 


65 Tietz, “Western Lycia’, 349; TIB, 578-9. 

66 Tietz, “Western Lycia’, 349. 

67 Tietz, "Western Lycia’, 349. There is apparently a village site to the south of Kadyanda with late antique 
remains. 

68 TIB, 750-4; J. J. Coulton, ‘The buildings of Oinoanda’, The Cambridge Classical Journal 29 (1983) 
1-20; A. Hall, “The Oenoanda survey: 1974—76', Anatolian Studies 26 (1976) 191-7; M. Bachmann, 
‘Northern Lycia: Oinoanda, Balboura, Elmalr', in Iskan, Dündar (eds.), Lukka to Lycia, 358. 

69 ‘Dieser Zustand weist auf einen Entwicklungsstillstand der Polis in frühbyz. Zeit”, TIB, 753; Bachmann, 
*Northern Lycia', 358. Evidence of Late Antique settlement activity is rather unclear. 

70 M. Bachmann, ‘Report on campaign at Oinoanda in 2011’, ANMED 10 (2012) 201-2; TIB, 625 
mentions a large basilica at 'Kemerarasi' but no date is given. 

71 TIB,751;a second-century festival list names villages in the chora of Oinoanda but the locations of most 
of these villages are not confirmed. Early Byzantine occupation and churches at these sites should not be 
assumed (see entries in the TIB). Bachmann, “Northern Lycia’, 358-9. 

72 J. J. Coulton, Late Roman and Byzantine Balboura’, in J. J. Coulton (ed.), The Balboura Survey and 
Settlement in Highland Southwest Anatolia, 2 vols. (London 2012) I, 163-4. 

73 Coulton, ‘Balboura’, I, 164. 

74 Coulton, ‘Balboura’, I, fig. 7.1, 165, 168. 

75 J.J. Coulton, ‘Churches and other early Christian remains”, in Coulton (ed.), Balboura, Il, 199. 
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1.7 Evidence of architectural elements suggests that churches were also a 


feature of the rural landscape." 


centre as wel 


Interestingly, the ceramics identified in the city increase over the course of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. This increase has been attributed to a possible migration of coastal 
inhabitants to Balboura seeking safety presumably from turbulence caused by Persian or 
Arab invasions, yet this would not necessarily account for the sixth century increase.”® 
Although the possibility of a slight rise in population does not necessarily equate to a 
higher standard of living or prosperity for the settlement and as noted in the survey 
publication, the higher ceramic numbers for later centuries may be due to factors of 
visibility.” Interestingly, a rise in ceramics for the surveyed rural areas is also noted. 
For the sixth and seventh century, the number of sherds in rural areas are greater than 
those of the city, which has led to the hypothesis that there may have been a shift of 
settlement to rural areas at this time.®° An evaluation of the quality of carvings 
identified, combined with an increase in food preparation pottery, possibly pointing to 
‘a drop in the quality of life’, has been interpreted by the survey director as a 
developmental trend ‘perhaps more of continuity than positive prosperity’ for late 
Roman and early Byzantine Balboura.*! 

It is important to note that the brief overview of evidence discussed above 
predominantly comes from urban centres and little information derives from rural 
areas. Whether or not a decline in construction activities is an accurate representation 
of the late antique development of interior settlements or a consequence of 
archaeological methodology remains to be seen. The need for research in inland rural 
areas is paramount if we are to gain a comprehensive understanding of Lycian 
settlement development and ascertain whether shifting locations of settlement away 
from urban centres to rural areas has not yet been detected archaeologically; such may 
have been the case in Balboura and possibly elsewhere also, as at Oinoanda (and even 
at coastal sites like Phaselis) 

Nevertheless, if we focus on urban centres, a relative comparison reveals a 
considerable disparity of construction between the near-coastal Xanthos and the cities 
to the north. Again, a lack of in-depth study may skew our interpretation of 
development, but the dissimilarity between the development of Xanthos and 
investment in construction so far identified in other inland cities is rather remarkable. 
If the entire province prospered as one, we might expect the other settlements along 


76 Coulton, ‘Balboura’, I, 166. 

77 Coulton, ‘Churches’, II, 196-98; Coulton, ‘Balboura’, I, 174. 

78 Coulton, ‘Balboura’, I, 169; P. Armstrong, ‘The survey pottery: Hellenistic and later”, in Coulton (ed.), 
Balboura, IL, 79. For the following, J. J. Coulton, ‘Intensive survey: methodology, primary results and 
problems”, in Coulton (ed.), Balboura, II fig. 19.7, 239, fig. 19.14, 240. 

79 See above note. 

80 Coulton, ‘Balboura’, I,171; Bachmann, ‘Northern Lycia’, 360. 

81 Coulton, ‘Balboura’, I, 174-5. 
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the valley to reflect the same development as Xanthos, which, according to the current 
state of evidence, they did not. 


Inland Lycia: northcentral Lycia 


Before discussing the remains of the Elmali basin (what I have termed northcentral Lycia), 
it is important to note that the building materials utilized by the inhabitants of this 
interior region may have incorporated wood and mud-brick.*? As such perishable 
materials do not survive well in the archaeological record and are not necessarily easily 
detectable by survey methods, these factors may affect our ability to ascertain 
settlement patterns in this inland zone. 

Harrison’s work in northcentral Lycia continues to be the main source of 
information for this area."? The descriptions of remains identified by Harrison appear 
to be predominately characterized by scattered settlement, dispersed and displaced 
architectural fragments (possibly belonging to churches), and defensive sites, thus 
giving the impression of a notable lack of an urban character and an absence of 
intense settlement activity in this northcentral region.** There are no mentions of 
theatres, baths or other public monumental buildings attributed to the Roman period.** 

Recently, archaeological study at the site of Hacimusalar Hóyük/Choma and its 
vicinity has added information concerning the settlement of the Elmali basin over the 
long durée.** Although there are variations, a general picture of settlement in the basin 
can be preliminarily reconstructed." Following substantial Hellenistic settlement 


82 On Lycian timber, Foss, ‘Lycian coast’, 1. The possibility of houses being built of wood is noted by 
Harrison and it seems likely that this is applicable to the construction works in the region in general. 
Harrison, Mountain and Plain, 20, 45, also 57, on modern construction techniques. On the modern use of 
wood, Bachmann, ‘Northern Lycia’, 360-1; S. Aktas, ‘Wooden granaries in Lycia and Milyas regions’, in 
Iskan, Diindar (eds.), Lukka to Lycia, 578-83. The use of mud brick and stone as building components 
for structures has also been noted by M. Jackson at Kilise Tepe (Isauria), M. Jackson, ‘2007-2011 
excavations at Kilise Tepe. A Byzantine rural settlement in Isauria’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 69 (2015) 
356-7. He contrasts the different types of materials of the vernacular buildings of Kilise Tepe with the 
techniques identified nearer the Isaurian coast, M. Jackson, ‘Byzantine settlement at Kilise Tepe in the 
Goksu Valley’, in Hoff and Townsend (eds.), Rough Cilicia, 224-6. 

83 Harrison, Mountain and Plain, 48-60. 

84 Possible Early Byzantine churches have been identified in the area, for example at: TIB, ‘Kastabara’, 612; 
“Komba”, 651; ‘Ovacik’, 771 (dating?). See also, Harrison, Mountain and Plain, 58. 

85 See Choma for a possible exception but not yet confirmed, I. Özgen, E. Baughan, ‘Hacimusalar Hóyük/ 
Choma a regional center in northern Lycia, from the Early Bronze Age to the Byzantine era’, in Iskan and 
Diindar (eds.), Lukka to Lycia, 331. 

86 Published information on Hacimusalar/Choma can be found in Özgen, Baughan, ‘Hacimusalar Höyük’, 
318-35. Information concerning the work carried out by P. W. Foss of DePauw University has not been 
published but is available on his personal website: https:/quemdixerechaos.com/lycia/. I would like to 
thank H. Elton for referring me to this work. 

87 For the following, P. W. Foss, “The Hacimusalar project regional survey: landscape and settlement 
investigations in the Elmalı Basin’ (Unpublished paper, retrieved online at, https:/quemdixerechaos.files. 
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activity, intensity of settlement appears to decrease slightly but is maintained in the 
Roman period. For the late Roman period, a further decrease in evidence was detected 
and settlement activity seems concentrated around the Choma mound.** Fortifications 
around the Elmalı basin were renewed before or during the late Roman period as 
well.’ In the late Roman period, there appears to be activity to the west of the Choma 
mound, where a church may have been located in the area of Sarılar Cemetery.” 
Although settlement seems to continue at Choma (where two churches have been 
discovered), there appears to be a shift in settlement activity to the east of the mound 
between the seventh and ninth centuries.”' 

Further archaeological work is necessary in the Elmali region before more conclusive 
remarks concerning settlement can be made, but tentative observations may be derived 
from the available information. Survey results so far suggest that there appears to be a 
slight yet notable decrease in settlement intensity from the Roman period onwards, 
with a subsequent concentration of activity at Choma and its immediate vicinity. 
Therefore, it seems that although settlement continued, it was not intensifying or 
growing in this period. If a system of interdependence underlay the economy of the 
province and agricultural products were being shipped from the interior to cities and 
coastal centres for local consumption and/or transportation abroad, then we might 
expect an expansion of settlement and greater exploitation of the basin. Instead, in the 
late antique period, preliminary evidence suggests a nucleation of settlement around a 
mound with a hint of diminishing activity elsewhere. 


Discussion: evaluating Lycian ‘prosperity’ 


Can late antique ‘prosperity’ be identified in the archaeological evidence of Lycia? An 
attempt to answer this question is difficult because of the variegated nature of research 
across the region. While it is sometimes possible to gauge settlement development from 
fieldwork, it is often the case that churches are the focus of attention and are a central 
factor in determining the economic capabilities of settlements, although they are not 
necessarily an accurate tool for such an evaluation. Nevertheless, based on the 
archaeological evidence available, it is possible to gain a picture of settlement in late 
antique Lycia. 

For the west coast of the province, the churches and construction activity in the 
vicinity of Telmessos/Oliideniz suggest that the area experienced substantial building 


wordpress.com/2012/11/3lykiatext_foss.pdf (accessed 16 May 2017). P. W. Foss’ website, https:/ 
quemdixerechaos.com/lycia/, states that this report was presented at the Third International Symposium on 
Lycia, Antalya, Turkey, 7-10 November 2005. The ‘document date’ is 9 January 2006. See P. W. Foss, 
“Hacimusalar”, table 2, 3-6. 

88 For an overview of development, P. W. Foss, ‘Hacimusalar’, 4-9. 

89 P. W. Foss, “Hacimusalar”, 9, 13-18. 

90 P. W. Foss, “Hacimusalar”, 12. 

91 P. W. Foss, “Hacimusalar”, 9-10, 12. On the churches, Özgen, Baughan, *Hacimusalar Höyük’, 331-4. 
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activity in this period. Based on the current state of evidence, it seems that settlement and 
church building activity was concentrated in this area, but did not extend southward. 
Settlement of the southwestern coast seems scattered and does not appear to have been 
home to locations where substantial investment occurred in this period. 

A parallel situation can be seen for the eastern area of the province as well. Based on 
the current archaeological information available, late antique activity is concentrated 
around two sites. Olympos appears to have expanded in Late Antiquity and 
renovations, repairs and church construction at Phaselis suggest substantial activity at 
this site as well. The eastern near-coastal area of Lycia seems to have been home to a 
larger number of settlements than the west, but this may be due to the presence of 
important harbours and the attention the eastern region has received in recent years. 
From this overview, discrepancies in the settlement development across the Lycian 
coastline are brought to light. 

Given the importance that has been placed on Lycia’s geographical location on 
major maritime trade routes in facilitating the province’s prosperity, it could be argued 
that a higher density of settlement, accompanied by multiple church structures, would 
be expected along the coastline, possibly with greater settlement concentration around 
developing minor ports. That is, one might expect parallel settlement development, as 
seen on the southcentral coast all along Lycian shores, but this is not reflected in the 
evidence currently available. 

The disparity of evidence in the distribution of settlement and construction activities 
across coastal areas suggests that the Lycian coastline in its entirety was not ‘prosperous’ 
in the late antique period. Instead, I would argue we ought to move away from thinking in 
terms of identifying ‘prosperity’ on the coast but instead ask what the three coastal zones 
that appear to have been the loci of investment, Telmessos/Oliideniz, Olympos/Phaselis 
and the southcentral region, reveal about the developing role of Lycia in the broader 
Mediterranean maritime economy. The evidence of settlement concentration in these 
three particular areas may be directly related and dependent on close proximity to 
harbour facilities and maritime networks. 

If we widen the scope of analysis beyond coastal and near-coastal areas and look 
further inland, construction activity at inland settlements seems to be less substantial 
in this period. The interior of Lycia was not abandoned in Late Antiquity. It is clear 
that settlement continued, but a relative and regional comparison illuminates the 
disparities in development from inland to coastal settlement. It is also important to 
reiterate the challenges and limitations of our current evidence and that shifting 
settlement and rural churches may not yet be detected. Nevertheless, according to the 
available evidence, interior cities that once constructed major public monuments do 
not appear to (or are not able to) invest in such substantial projects in the late antique 
period. Instead, only a limited number of churches were built alongside other minimal 
building works consisting of the construction and maintenance of walls and houses. 
Preliminary findings from the Elmali basin appear to reflect a slight decrease in 
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settlement activity in this period as well. Although I have argued that clive Foss’ 
interpretation of the Lycian coast requires revision, more recent evidence seems to 
support his early postulation of inland decline. In summary, I would argue that it 
would be inaccurate to state that the entire Lycian coast was prosperous, and what is 
more, that we ought to move beyond a narrative of prosperity and examine the 
development of the three main pockets of coastal settlement activity in relation to 
inland settlement changes. 


Conclusion 


Factors that may account for divergent settlement trends in Lycia remain speculative. It is 
possible that a growing importance of maritime activity in Late Antiquity had an impact 
on settlement and construction activity inland. A growing importance of maritime 
activity may have affected interior regions in two ways. Firstly, the growth of maritime 
activity may have caused a decline in inland traffic so that once important urban 
centres that derived income from servicing inland routes or supplying networks of 
settlements with goods lost an important economic source base. Secondly, the draw of 
the coast may have resulted in a migration of inhabitants (as inland areas were no 
longer desirable to live in) to particular important coastal zones, thus affecting the 
population and economic/construction capabilities of inland urban centres. Thus, 
evidence of new late antique settlement foundations in coastal areas may not 
necessarily indicate settlement growth or ‘prosperity’ but may be attributed to a 
re-settling of inhabitants. It is also possible that a dispersal of inhabitants from cities 
to rural areas, not yet identifiable in the evidence currently available, may account for 
changes in investment as well. We await future research in inland and rural areas of 
Lycia to elucidate changes in settlement development further. 

In conclusion, by taking Lycia as a case study, this article has highlighted the need to 
acknowledge the influence of historiographical discourse surrounding settlement 
development concerning the eastern Mediterranean; has presented the methodological 
challenges of pursuing regional studies and underlined the difficulties in identifying 
and interpreting ‘wealth’ and ‘prosperity’ in archaeological remains. We ought to be 
careful not to be influenced by the swinging pendulum of discourse concerning 
‘decline’ and ‘prosperity’ but instead recognize and question reasons behind nuances in 
settlement development across the eastern Mediterranean in the period of Late Antiquity. 
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This essay examines the metaphorical use of musical terms in Greek aesthetic discourse 
during the interwar period by illuminating a crucial yet neglected moment in the 
reception of anti-rationalistic philosophical and aesthetic tendencies that had greatly 
influenced European modernist literature since the late nineteenth century. In 
particular, it points out the ways the reception of Bergsonian theories in Greece co- 
determined the formation of a new concept of Modern Greek narrative fiction, 
clearing the ground for the first modernist attempts to ‘musicalize’ fiction. The essay 
thus proposes a broader perception of the term ‘musicalization’ than the mere 
imitation of musical techniques in narrative texts, since the aesthetic discourse features 
not only actual music but also ‘music’ as an aesthetic category synonymous with 
transcendence, ambiguity and fluidity. 


Key words: Bergsonism; interior monologue; musicalization of fiction; modernism 


In January 1913, Nikos Kazantzakis delivered a lecture on Bergson’s philosophy to the 
Educational Society of Athens (Exroidevticós Oos A0nvoóv). This lecture is 
especially significant, not only because it points to the emergence of a new 
philosophical anti-rational model for the Greek writer himself, who had hitherto been 
under the spell of Nietzsche's philosophy,’ but also because it signifies a broader 
phenomenon: the symbolic transition of Greek aesthetic modernity from late 
nineteenth-century Nietzscheism to Bergsonism; the latter would leave clear traces on 
the field of literature until the end of the ‘modernist ‘ interwar period. A few days after 
Kazantzakis’ address, E. Karapanagiotis reported on it in the cultural journal Novuós: 


[...] I did not want to leave unchallenged this official appearance of Bergsonism 
in Athens, for I know that in France a proper battle is taking place around this 
new philosophy which is distinguished by a peculiar flexibility of principles, as 


1 See P. Bien, Kazantzakis: Politics of the Spirit, I (Princeton 2007) 23-54. 
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they say, since those principles can adapt to any philosophical ideology. [...] 
Thus, Benda is quite right when he argues that in this way philosophy is no 
longer the knowledge of truth but degenerates into an endeavour of the heart!” 


This insightful comment clearly illustrates the type and breadth of the aftermath of 
Bergson’s ideas in intellectual fields other than philosophy — to be more precise, 
principally beyond philosophy. Moreover, the very fact that Bergson was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Literature in 1927 seems to justify Bertrand Russell’s bitter comment — 
expressed fifteen years before the award — that the French philosopher was nothing but 
a mere ‘poet’.’ And indeed, the questioning of Bergson’s status and authority as a 
philosopher that was manifested within the ranks of the established scientific 
community of the time was as widespread as his own theories. Nonetheless, the ‘anti- 
scientific’ stance that indeed characterizes the philosopher’s overall intellectual 
development, outlook and ideas was perhaps the main reason for the unprecedented 
dissemination of his work. 

Bergson’s academic career, though it has been retrospectively to be judged 
successful, was essentially developed and consolidated on the margins of what was at 
the time the elite of the official French academic establishment. It is indicative that the 
philosopher was never accepted at the Sorbonne. Instead, he was for many years 
(1904-20) a professor of philosophy at the Collége de France — an institution of high 
academic and scientific standards but also quite unconventional: there were no 
officially registered students, and no degrees were awarded, whilst all lectures, 
seminars and courses were officially open to the wider public. While this environment 
contributed to Bergson's fragile academic status, it nevertheless facilitated his rise to 
popularity, since the institution’s policies guaranteed the accessibility of his ideas 
to non-experts, while his lectures were rapidly turned into a kind of a social event due 
to their extraordinary mass attendance. Lacking students and researchers, however, 
who would perhaps counterbalance the rampant dissemination of his ideas through 
their systematic study and the continuation of his work, Bergson’s philosophy was 
fully exposed to any kind of vulgarizations and misinterpretations. As a result, there 
emerged various ‘Bergsonisms’ that distorted or misconstrued the philosopher’s ideas, 
which were rapidly spread in the form of slogan-like terms such as ‘durée’ or ‘élan 
vital’ that were detached from their context. 

It was precisely this atmosphere that Christos Androutsos, a Greek professor of 
theology, delineated in a lecture at the Parnassos Literary Society in 1917, an event 
that marked the first systematic presentation of Bergson's philosophy in Athens — after 
Kazantzakis’ address — and which was the third part of a series of lectures (the other 
two were on Tolstoy and Nietzsche and preceded the introduction to Bergsonian 


2 E. Karapanagiotis, ‘H piA0cogia tov Mrepgóv”, Novyuás 500 (1913) 29-30. All translations from Greek 
are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 
3 B. Russell, ‘The philosophy of Bergson’, The Monist 3 (1 July 1912) 321-47. 
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philosophy by five years). Androutsos justified the inclusion of Bergson into his series of 
philosophical lectures by noting that ‘the appeal and authority of the French philosopher 
[...] is to such extent that had made him fashionable”.* Although Bergson’s philosophy 
was never ‘fashionable’ in Greece, its reception in the country began to be more 
systematic from the mid-1920s onwards. Indicatively, in 1925, a year after Evangelos 
Papanoutsos” lecture “The philosophy of H. Bergson’ in Alexandria, Konstantinos 
Papalexandrou's translation of L’Evolution créatrice — the second Greek translation of 
a complete work by the French philosopher — was published in Athens, while in 1929 
Elli Lambridi published a Greek rendition of Bergson’s L’Energie spirituelle under the 
title H Stavontixñ mpoondbeia as well as her short study H quocoqía tov Bergson. 
However, though Bergson’s presence in Greek intellectual circles through a translated 
part of his oeuvre or short introductions to his ideas has been more or less recorded,’ 
what remains entirely unexplored is the influence of Bergson’s ideas on the field of 
aesthetic theory and criticism — an aspect of Bergsonism in Greece that was aptly 
stressed by K. Th. Dimaras: 


But such an original and creative thought as Bergson’s opens various potentials 
to philosophy and unexhausted forms of application to critical reflection in 
general. We have already seen the philosopher’s beneficial effect in other 
branches of human activity. Among those, I would like to distinguish literary 
criticism, which has been fertilized in Greece by Bergson’s passage.^ 


The issue of the entanglement of Bergson’s philosophy with Greek literature and literary 
criticism was also raised in 1977 as a working hypothesis by Mario Vitti, who associated 
it with the aesthetic pursuits of the main representatives of the ‘Generation of the 1930s’ 
in their intellectually formative years.’ Vitti dated the beginning of the creative influence 
of Bergson’s philosophy in the aesthetic field to the middle of the 1920s, when the 
aftermath of the theory on pure poetry first became visible in Greek intellectual life. 
Vitti’s hypothesis points to the aesthetic affinity of Bergson’s theory with Symbolist 
poetics and, consequently, of Greek interwar Modernism with the resonances of both 
Symbolism and Bergson’s ideas. Indeed, as we shall show below, the presence of 
Bergsonian ideas in Greek intellectual life acquires a new dynamic in the middle of the 
1920s and it crystallizes at the beginning of the 1930s, at which time ‘his [Bergson’s] 


4 Ch. Androutsos, Henri Bergson (Athens 1917) 63. 

5 See I. Botouropoulou, ‘O omónyog ms Evolution créatrice tou Bergson omy kivnon tov 1wWewv otn Podio. 
Ko y vrodoxn tov puooópov ow EAAGSa’, Z0yxpr0n/Comparison 20 (2009) 181-92; Y. Imvriotis, H 
quAocoqía tov Bergson (Thessaloniki 1939) 317. 

6 K. Th. Dimaras, “Henri Bergson’, Néa Eotia 338 (1941) 73-4. 

7 M. Vitti, H yeviá tov tpiávra. IóeoAoyía Kou uopqr) (Athens 1977) 116. Following Vitti's suggestion, 
Peter Mackridge asserted Bergson’s influence on the Greek authors of the ‘Generation of the 1930s’ as one 
main aspect of the ‘European influences’ that contributed to the renewal of the Greek novel; see 
P. Mackridge, ‘European influences on the Greek novel during the 1930s’, Journal of Modern Greek 
Studies 1 (May 1985) 1-20. 
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major role [...] in connection with novelists of the 1930s'? becomes clear. In respect to 
the common aspiration of fiction writers during the 1930s to overcome the traditional 
orientation of literature towards the representation of reality, it is important to note 
the Bergsonian allusions in Theotokas’ favouring of ‘inward expression” in his 
EAeí8epo nveúua — the so-called ‘manifesto’ of the “Generation of the 1930s”.? Most 
importantly, the examination of the relevance of Bergson’s philosophy to the aesthetic 
explorations of Greek novelists has to take into account Panayiotis Moullas' 
suggestion that the paths that indicate the transfer of modernist narrative techniques to 
Greek literature should be sought not in Freudianism, but in ‘more traditional areas’, 
that is ‘mainly in Symbolism’.'° 

After a short exposition of Bergson’s aesthetic ideas through their reception by 
Kazantzakis, we shall focus on the general aesthetic context of the interwar period in 
order to highlight the function of Bergsonian philosophy in the critical discourse 
associated with the Greek modernist journal Moxedovixés Huépes. 


La mélodie ininterrompue’ 


The conception of the “internal” duration of time or, in different terms, of “real time” to 
which Bergson attached the term ‘durée’ that he introduced in 1889 in his first 
important publication, the Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, 
constitutes the most substantial contribution of Bergson’s philosophy to the 
antirational perception of the world which steadily gained ground in the cultural field 
at the end of the nineteenth century. By introducing this term Bergson openly disputed 
the arguments of philosophers and intellectuals such as Auguste Comte, Ernest Renan 
and Hippolyte Taine,'' the leading figures of scientific determinism which he opposed, 
foregrounding instead the inner world of the individual. Man’s constant preoccupation 
with the manifestations of the external world has led, according to Bergson, to a 
distorted perception of consciousness, which the individual insists on interpreting as 
something existing within space, and consequently as something measurable and 
quantifiable. By contrast, ‘durée’ does not flow evenly and has no beginning or end, 
nor is it subject to preordained natural laws; on the contrary, it is experienced 
internally, conveying different states of consciousness, which commingle in such a way 
that one cannot determine whether there is one or many consciousnesses. This 
perception of the self’s ‘deeper reality’ in its endless ‘becoming’, which corresponds to 
the direct knowledge of consciousness, is possible only through intuition. Intuition is 
not understood here as an intellectual process aiming at analysis, but instead as a 


8 Bien, Kazantzakis: Politics of the Spirit, I, 249. 

9  Seeindicatively, G. Theotokas, EAeó6epo zveóua (Athens 1988) 43-4 

10 P. Moullas, Tlóoec sivor ot xpoxtonopíec;', in H uecorodeuixí neCoypagia, I (Athens 1996) 136-7. 

11 See W. Barnard, Living Consciousness: The Metapbysical Vision of Henri Bergson (New York 2011) 
12-13. 
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direct method that does not require any mediation on the part of the intellect; hence it 
constitutes, according to the French philosopher, an organ higher than intelligence (the 
latter being the term that Bergson uses to denote intellectual understanding). Since 
intuition constitutes the single true method of artistic creativity, Bergson assigns the 
artist the task of preserving the intuitive perception of the world as well as the “free 
praxis” of artistic creativity, which he describes as an eruption, a ‘flooding’ of the inner 
self. 

In his 1913 lecture Kazantzakis broaches the aesthetic aspect of Bergsonian theory 
by referring to the connection that Bergson himself proposed between genuine artistic 
expression and his own philosophical thought. This reading suggests that art in 
general shared a common mission with Bergson’s philosophy: the revelation of ‘life’s 
essence” by way of intuition: 


And art aims to disclose for us the essence of life, to convey to us the vision of 
universal existence, lifting the veil of deceit that the intellect has raised before 
our eyes for its own practical necessities: [...] In a recent interview, Bergson 
says: Philosophy, as I see it, is closer to Art than Science. Science provides an 
inconclusive or rather fragmentary image of reality, which it necessarily 
perceives by way of counterfeit symbols. Art and Philosophy instead share a 
common basis: they are both founded on intuition.”*? 

The aesthetic aspect of Bergson’s theory of intuition was elaborated in his treatise Le Rire: 
essai sur la signification du comique (1900), paradoxically his only work that directly 
addresses questions pertaining to art. In this respect, it is particularly important that 
Kazantzakis rendered Le Rire into Greek just a year after his lecture at the Educational 
Institute of Athens, presenting the Greek public with the first complete translation of a 
work by Bergson.'” 

The point of departure of Bergson's aesthetic theory is the assertion that everyday 
language is inextricably connected with a static perception of reality which, as we have 
already noted, the philosopher rejected. Thus, the use of language in this context, i.e. 
as an instrument of the intellect and a medium for the logical interpretation of the 
world, cannot penetrate the ‘deeper reality” of the consciousness.'* But if “inner 
duration” remains impenetrable by everyday language, poetic expression potentially 
functions as a means to proceed towards inner reality, since it does not aim at the 
objective description of empirical reality but rather the indirect rendering of the inner 
world. For Bergson, much closer to the fulfillment of this task is the aesthetic 
experience of music as a means of contemplation and the “lifting of the veil” that 
obstructs man’s contact with his or her “inner self”. The following excerpt from Le Rire 
is indicative and at the same time crucial for our own discussion: 


12 N. Kazantzakis, ‘H. Bergson’, AeAtio tov Exnoidevtixot OuíAov 2 (1912) 331. 
13 H. Bercson [sic], To yéAouo, trans. Nikos Kazantzakis (Athens 1914). 
14 See Kazantzakis, ‘H. Bergson’, 317. 
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What is the object of art? Could reality come into direct contact with sense and 
consciousness, could we enter into immediate communion with things and with 
ourselves, probably art would be useless. [...] Deep in our souls we should hear 
the strains of our inner life's unbroken melody, — a music that is ofttimes gay, but 
more frequently plaintive and always original. All this is around and within us, 
and yet no whit of it do we distinctly perceive. Between nature and ourselves, 
nay, between ourselves and our own consciousness a veil is interposed: a veil 
that is dense and opaque for the common herd, — thin, almost transparent, 
for the artist and the poet. ^ 


To describe the way artistic intuition functions, Bergson resorts to the analogy of the way 
musical melody is perceived by the hearer: not as a series of notes placed next to each 
other but rather as a totality in which the distinction of its separate components is 
impossible. Thus, when Bergson metaphorically uses the notion “incessant melody”, he 
suggests a continuous flow which can neither be conceived through a specific scheme 
nor analysed into separate parts. The metaphor of the musical phrase consequently 
renders the idea of a non-homogeneous aggregate which consists of the different states 
of consciousness or emotions that overlap or penetrate each other instead of being 
organized into a separate and distinct sequence; therefore, music is interpreted as 
totally formless. '° 

Taking this analysis into account, we can detect the aesthetic affinity between 
Bergsonian aesthetic theory and Symbolist poetry. In short, it is traced in the 
pronounced mistrust towards the expressive potential of everyday language, in the 
proclaimed faith in art’s ability to suggest rather than analyse and, finally, in the resort 
to music as a means of perceiving the inner world. It was only in 1911 that the French 
writer Tancréde de Visan would call attention to these points in L’Attitude du lyrisme 
contemporain, which significantly contributed to the dynamic introduction of 
Bergsonian philosophy and terminology into the field of literature.'” 


Bergson's theory in the aftermath of Symbolism 


In 1924 the Greek poet and intellectual Kostis Palamas published an article titled ‘O véog 
«apd in which he alluded to the extensive effect of Bergsonian philosophy on European 
intellectual life, including it in the antirational currents which had already appeared in the 
middle of the previous century.'? By that time, Palamas was aware of Henri Bremond's 


15 H. Bergson, Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic, trans. C. Brereton and F. Rothwell 
(New York 1911) 156. My emphasis. 

16 SeeS. Langer, Feeling and Form: A Theory of Art Developed from Philosophy in a New Key’ (New York 
1977). 

17 See M. Décaudin, La crise des valeurs symbolistes: vingt ans de poésie francaise, 1895-1914 (Paris 
2013). 

18 K. Palamas, “O véog xoupóc', EAeúbepoç Aóyoc, 25 Feb. 1924, 102. 
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election to the French Academy the previous year. Thus, as early as 1923, before the 
outbreak of the French controversy over pure poetry, Palamas used the election of 
Bremond to the French Academy as an occasion to draw the portrait of the French 
priest, literary scholar and author of the emblematic, though incomplete Histoire 
littéraire du sentiment religieux en France in the Greek newspaper Eurpóc. For, in 
Palamas’ view, the election of the latter to the Academy was absolutely relevant to ‘the 
current against scientific positivism and anti-religious rationalism that entices the 
eminent intellectuals of the day”.'? The function of Bergson's philosophy within this 
context would be pointed out by Palamas a few years later, when the resonances of the 
‘controversy’ over pure poetry had already arrived in Greece.”° In 1927, replying to the 
question ‘Are we returning to Romanticism?’ that the newspaper ‘E@voc had posited, 
Palamas stressed that ‘the philosophy which is today admired and has been imposed 
on the intellectual world, Bergson’s philosophy, is essentially a romantic ideology”.?* 
The question raised by Ethnos, as well as Palamas’ use of the term ‘romantic’ at this 
time, points to a specific contemporary French intellectual and ideological current that 
primarily opposed the far-right nationalist movement ‘Action Frangaise’, whose 
spiritual leader was Charles Maurras and which sought the return of ‘classicism’ — 
perceived as inextricably bound to the French tradition — to the political and, by 
extension, the aesthetic field. The dynamic reappearance of Symbolism through the 
re-introduction of the question of pure poetry by Bremond in 1925 can thus be seen as 
part of the opposite aesthetic demand for a ‘return to Romanticism’ or ‘poetry’s firm 


7? which constituted the alternative to the rationalist interpretation of 


tradition 
aesthetic phenomena promoted by the adherents of ‘classicism’. Bremond, prompted 
by de Visan’s ‘Symbolist’ explication of Bergsonian theory, highlighted the spiritual 
affinity and ardent support that he himself received from the philosopher in the 
dissemination of his poetic theory.?? This common aesthetic orientation is traced, inter 
alia, in the indifference towards issues of technique and is particularly pronounced in 
the definition of ‘musical poetry’ which, according to Bremond, is not related to 
prosody, which is a product of reasonable process, but instead to ‘a “mysterious 
reality” that permeates the poem’.** 

Bergson’s philosophy, which had been condemned and rejected as ‘romantic’ — as 


akin to German Romanticism (and therefore alien to the French tradition) — by the 


19 W. [K. Palamas], ‘O 6AA0¢’, Euzpóc (23 June 1923); see also ‘Avo Akoónpoixot', Eurpós (21 June 1923). 
20 A. Grekou, H xadaph zoíror orv EAAÓóo: Aró tov XoAouó otov Xegpépn (Athens 2000). 

21 K. Palamas, ‘Emotpégouev npoc tov ponavticuóv;”, EBvos, 10 Nov. 1927, 198. 

22 The specific definition of Romanticism is quoted from Priére et poésie (Paris 1926) 52; see E. Goichot, 
*L'Abbé Bremond et l'Action française: l'histoire d'un divorce, le sens d'un silence’, Etudes maurrassiennes 
5 (1986) 203-27. 

23 H. Bremond, La Poésie pure. Un débat sur la poésie. La poésie et les poètes (Paris 1926) 116-17. 

24 H. Bremond, Les deux musiques de la prose (Paris 1924); see also Grekou, H xa6apr, zoínor otnv 
EAAáóa, 45-8. 
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25 constituted, as might be expected, a firm reference 


leading figures of Action Frangaise, 
point for the intellectual and ideological opponents of Maurras, among whom was the 
significant and very productive French critic Edmond Jaloux. 

The importance of Jaloux’s influence for the reception of modernist literature by the 
circle of the Thessaloniki journal Maxedovixés Huépec has been underlined by Jean-Luc 
Chiappone in his valuable study of the cultural journal. Chiappone has rightly 
questioned the originality of the Greek modernists’ turn to the English modern 
novel,? observing that ‘the presentation [...] especially of the English novelists 
essentially consists of plagiarisms of texts by [contemporary] French critics”.?” 
Chiappone’s study constitutes a significant preliminary work for our purposes, since it 
points to Jaloux’s collection of essays Au pays du roman (1931) as the principal source 
of information on English literature for the ‘modernists’ of Thessaloniki, who were 
almost exclusively francophone. From this standpoint, we shall focus on the critical 
method of Jaloux himself”* through the prism of the French demand for a “return to 
Romanticism’ — an issue that is not touched on by Chiappone - in order to investigate 
the precise character of its influence on the aesthetic discourse of the Greek authors 
and intellectuals in the reception of modernist intellectual trends. 

The significance of the introduction of British modernism to the Greek intellectual 
field in the 1930s and, subsequently, the salient mediating role of French critics, 
particularly that of Jaloux, become evident, in our view, only if we see them in relation 
to the other inaugural attempts to translate European modernist novels for the 
readership of Maxedovixés Huépes. Next to Virginia Woolf’s paradigm, which 
monopolized the interest of the journal’s contributors,~” we should add the very first 
appearance of Marcel Proust and Katherine Mansfield and make a special reference to 
the presence of German literature in the journal’s pages; it is in Maxedovixés Huépes 
that we find for the first time excerpts from Die Aufzeichnung des Malte Laurids 
Brigge (1910) by Rainer Maria Rilke in Dimitris Dimou’s translation as well as other 
translations such as Franz Kafka’s Ein Landarzt (1919) and Thomas Mann’s story 


25 See S. Guerlac, Literary Polemics. Bataille, Sartre, Valéry, Breton (Stanford 1997) 197-200. 

26 See for instance G. Theotokas, ‘H ayyAikn exispaon ota veoerAaAnvike ypcupata’, Aépa 3 (Mar. 1946) 
4-5; A. Terzakis, *Eriópóoeig om veoe£AAnvucr] Aoyotexvio’, AyyAoedAnvixn EmBeópron 4 (1945) 15. 

27 J-L. Chiappone, Le mouvement moderniste de Thessalonique (1932-1939), Il: Figures du 
cosmopolitisme, (Paris 2009) 157, (emphasis in original). Peter Mackridge had previously voiced a similar 
suspicion referring to Delios’ articles and essays on Woolf. See ‘European influences on the Greek Novel 
during the 1930s’, 11. 

28 J. Kolbert, Edmond Jaloux et sa critique littéraire (Geneva 1962). 

29 See G. Delios' articles ‘To ju8rotópnuo”, Maxedovixécs Huépes 5.5/6 (1937) 135-42 and Maxedovikés 
Huépeg 5.7/8 (1937) 191-200; ‘Anowets yw to oyyAwó uu8rotópnuo”, Maxedovixés Huépes 6.8/9 (1938) 
212-14; Virginia Woolf’, Maxedovixés Huépes 6.10/12 (1938) 245-7. 
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Tobias Mindernickel.*% At this point the following testimony by one of the journal’s 
instigators, Petros Spandonidis is illuminating: 


Edmond Jaloux discusses German and English literature in two very important 
books. [...] No German writer, he says, describes a subject for the sake of 
description; he has always something to state. Moreover, certain German 
novels have renounced psychology in favour of a mystical spirituality. [...] 
Thus, German literature displays a musical quality in thought and in life, 
while setting aside, inadvertently or not, the strains of artistic perfection. 
English literature, on the contrary, offers a musical spirituality through misty 
horizons, where objects appear disorderly, yet profound, in their prophetic, 
primeval, divine nature. [...] This is Pâme profonde from which Northern life 
[ovarvon] emanates. This musical spirituality surrounds persons and objects, 
like a fundamental accompanying tone that accompanies them even in the 
most radiant externally creations.*! 


The terminology used by Spandonidis in this excerpt is indicative of Jaloux’s critical 
method and of the aesthetic questions that we will investigate below. The anthology 
Les Romanciers allemands (1931) and the volume of essays Au pays du roman (1931) 
constitute but a slight sample of the voluminous work that the critic of the prestigious 
journal Nouvelle Literature devoted to English and German literature.” In 1925, 
Jaloux, together with author and critic Jean Cassou, explicitly proclaimed the 
demand for the constitution of a ‘Modern Romanticism’, interpreting Romanticism, 
just like Bremond, in ‘psychological’ terms, not as a historically and chronologically 
determined artistic current but rather as an indissoluble spiritual state which embraced 
all contemporary antirational spiritual currents — the products of modern ‘turbulent’ 
times. Rather than seeking in Victor Hugo and Alphonse de Lamartine the 
theoretical underpinnings for the cultivation and dissemination of the belief that 
contemporary writers were turning towards a ‘new Romanticism’, Jaloux turned 
instead to the German Romantics. The French critic’s preoccupation — from the middle 
of the 1920s onwards — with the work and ideas of (principally) Novalis and Jean 


30 See respectively, Maxedovixés Huépes 6.10/12 (Oct.-Dec. 1938) 231-40; 7.1 (Jan.-Feb. 1939) 4-9, 7.2 
(Mar.-Apr. 1939) 40-7 and 7.4 (July-Aug. 1939) 74-6; 4.5 (June 1936) 153-63; 2.3/4 (Mar.-Apr. 1937) 
67-8; 6.8/9 (Aug.-Sept. 1938) 200-6. 

31 P. Spandonidis, ‘Movotkdc kor rotg AOYO’, in Mederfuoro (Thessaloniki 2005) 13 [first published 
in Néa Topeia 6.63 (May 1960) 130-2]. My emphasis. 

32 Among the most important were: Au pays du roman (Paris 1931); Du rêve à la réalité (Paris 1932); 
Perspectives et Personnages: L’Esprit des livres (Paris 1931); Les Romanciers allemands (Paris 1932). 

33 See Bremond, ‘Jean Paul’, Du rêve à la realite, 126-7. See also the chapter ‘Le nouveau romantisme’ in 
Jean-Pierre Meylan, La Revue de Genéve: Miroir des lettres européennes 1920-1930 (1969) 197-213. 

34 See the letter from Jaloux to Cassou (17 September 1924) quoted in É. Vauthier, Nouveau romantisme 
et fiction bréve dans l'entre-deux-guerres: Les exemples de Francis de Miomandre et de Jean Cassou”, Revue 
d'histoire littéraire de la France 2 (2009) 322. 
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Paul, though in fact quite cursory, was pivotal in the configuration of his aesthetic 
criteria, which can be summarized in the rejection of the French realist tradition and 
the customary scientism and, subsequently, in the conception of the work of art as a 
product of the imagination that conveys everything that is mysterious, dreamlike, 
fantastic and paradoxical. 

In his effort to formulate a genealogy of “Romantic literature”, Jaloux begins from 
his admiration for novels of early German Romanticism such as Jean Paul's Hesperus, 
Friedrich Schlegel’s Lucinde and Novalis’ Heinrich von Ofterdingen, which had, 
in his view, laid the foundations for an inventive regeneration of the genre with 
their emphasis on the individual and on the forces of imagination and formal 
experimentations. But Jaloux moves a step further, indiscriminately detecting the 
persistence and revival of the ‘romantic spirit’ in the works of German authors such as 
Rilke, Heinrich and Thomas Mann, Kafka and Stefan Zweig but also in British 
modernists such as James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Katherine Mansfield, Aldous Huxley 
and Maurice Baring — namely the authors that with almost no exception were 
presented in Maxedovixés Huépes in that same period. Jaloux identified these 
paradigms with the epitome of spirituality, of artistic freedom and disengagement from 
every aesthetic dogmatism, hence recognizing in modern English and German novels 
the models for contemporary French literature which, in his view, suffered — with the 
exception of the cases of André Gide and Marcel Proust — from didacticism and 
overemphasis of the descriptive element as well as from the search for ‘perfection’ and 
“plastic expression”.** 

At the core of the idea of ‘modern Romanticism’ lies Jaloux’s notion of “poetry”.*” 
For the definition of the poetic element, the French critic proceeded to make a crucial 
distinction between two groups of poets: in opposition to the poetic theory of 
Mallarmé and Valéry, who conceived poetry primarily as an exercise in words and the 
result of an intense intellectual effort, Jaloux placed Bremond?? — whom he saw as 
Novalis’ heir — and the view that poetry is, for the most part, the result and expression 
of a mystic, almost religious, experience." Correspondingly, adopting Bremond's 
definition of ‘musical poetry’ whose source, as we have already pointed out, was the 
indifference towards issues of prosody and technique,*” Jaloux promoted a specific 
metaphoric meaning of the adjective ‘musical’ as a synonym of ‘formless’, which was 


35 See Jaloux, Les Romanciers allemands, vii. 

36 See for instance Jaloux “Notes sur le roman allemande”, 19. 
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38 See Jaloux’s analysis of Bremond's Pour le romantisme, in ‘L’Esprit des livres’, Nouvelle Literature 77 (5 
April 1924). See also Jaloux’s article ‘L’Abbé Henri Bremond’ (1933), written on the occasion of Bremond’s 
death, which is reproduced in the volume D’Eschyle a Giraudoux (1946), 215-35. 

39 See H. Bremond, ‘Paul Valery à l'Académie Française’, Revue de Paris (1927) 437. 

40 See H. Decker, Pure Poetry, 1925-1930 (Berkeley 1962), especially 9-40. 
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to be found in both the German Romantics*! and Bergson; here ‘musical’ was used to 
describe the function of poetry as, in the French critic’s terms, the art that awakens 
emotions and conveys ‘the song of inner life”.*? In this respect, for Jaloux, poetry can 
be found in every manifestation of the spirit — Bergson’s theory, in which ‘poetry 
rescued philosophy’ through its detachment from the rational interpretation of life’s 
events, being a case in point." Equally ‘poetic’? was the modern novel, and in fact 
Jaloux designated all the above paradigms as ‘poetic novels’, with Virginia Woolf's 
prose representing its most accomplished manifestation. 

It was this aesthetic context that largely shaped the theoretical discourse of 
the contributors to Maxedovixés Huépes on the modern novel. The first reference to 
the idea of “the poetry of the novel” can be found as early as 1929, in a letter that the 
novelist and critic Stelios Xefloudas sent from Paris to Giorgos Theotokas, in which he 
quotes a small excerpt from Jaloux’s review of Virginia Woolf's Mrs Dalloway that 
had been recently translated into French.** Even before the publication of the first 
Greek translation of a work by Virginia Woolf — her story ‘Moments of being: Slater’s 
pins have no point’ which appeared in Maxeóovixég Huépeg in a translation by 
Giorgos Delios^ — Xefloudas returned to the issue in 1933 and 1935 with three 


46 


articles for the journals [5éa*° and Moaxedovixés Huépes.*” In the second of those 


articles, after citing a list of exemplary modern novels which he copied from Jaloux’s 


Au pays du roman, Xefloudas asserted — again plagiarizing the French critic’s views — 


that ‘what our literary production largely lacks is poetry in its broadest sense’.*® 


The source of this lack, in his view, was the novelists’ willingness ‘to preach ideas’, 
‘to solve problems pertaining to sociology, even politics’; as a result novels ‘become 
overburdened with an unbearable didacticism’. In this way, Xefloudas clearly 
advocated that Greek literature ought to distance itself from the principles of realist 
narrative and turn its attention to the depiction of the inner world, since ‘the psychical 
atmosphere of individuals [...] moves us more than the most interesting plot, the most 
amazing action’. Thus, in his search for a paradigm that would render ‘poetry’ in 


41 See W. Wiora, ‘Die Musik im Weltbild der deutschen Romantik’, Beitráge der Musikanschauung im 19. 
Jahrhundert (Regensburg 1965) 11-50. 

42 Jaloux, La Derniére amitié de Rilke, 44. 

43 E. Jaloux, ‘Henri Bergson’, Nouvelle Littérature 322 (15 Dec. 1928). 

44 See M. Palaktsoglou, EtéMoc Eeprovdac-Mapyos Oeotoxác: Avék6ot AAANAOypagia (1929-1930), in 
E. Close, M. Tsianikas and G. Frazis (eds.), Greek Research in Australia: Proceedings of the Fourth Biennial 
Conference of Greek Studies, Flinders University, September 2001 (Adelaide 2001) 431-77. 

45 V. Woolf, *xxwpuég Cons: Ot koppitoes msg LActep Sev tpunobv’, Maxedovixés Huépes 4.8 (Sept. 1936) 
263-71. 

46 S. Xefloudas, ‘Bipa ue Korvovpyta popoh’, Jóéa 5 (1934) 327. 

47 S. Xefloudas, *Enuewboeig, Maxedovixés Huépes 8-9-10 (1934) 216-18; S. Xefloudas, 'Eyxóho", 
Maxedovixés Huépeg 3.4 (April 1935) 159. 

48 Xefloudas, ‘Lydd’, 159. 
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Jaloux’s sense, i.e. as ‘man’s inner song [...] a music that is rather guessed than heard’,*” 
Xefloudas turned to modern English literature: 


What immeasurably adds to the English novel’s appeal, writes Jaloux, is its 
melancholy. And what is melancholy but this music, this misty horizon that 
surrounds everything, this prolongation beyond the souls of their most 
prophetic, primeval, divine elements [...]? A secret, full of mystery, the purest 
perhaps of the human soul; and it can only be disclosed through poetry. This 
sometimes inexplicable sadness that overflows the soul of certain individuals 
turns into the noblest, most real expression of man’s inner world. [...] Poetic 


reality is the most real of all other realities.°° 


Jaloux’s article ‘Notes sur le roman anglais’, from which the excerpt paraphrased here by 
Xefloudas was originally derived, was translated into Greek four years later by Mitsos 
Papanikolaou for the literary journal NeoeAAgvixá Tpdypata: “This melancholy is 
equally present today as it was in Shakespeare’s times: it is one of the main attractions 
of Maurice Baring’s, Virginia Woolf's, Katherine Mansfield’s, Rosamond Lehmann's 
works. [...] It is a very peculiar attitude of the English soul towards life [...]. For the 
English soul melancholy is as characteristic as is “Sehnsucht” to the German soul"?! 
The ‘melancholy’ that Xefloudas detects in the English novel is metaphorically vested 
with the term ‘music’ to denote what Jaloux identified with poetry: the ‘mystic 
disposition of the soul’. The reading of ‘melancholy’ from the standpoint of ‘modern 
Romanticism’ is rendered more explicit through the reference to Shakespeare as well as 
to the basic motif of early German Romanticism: ‘Sehnsucht’. The latter, described 
elsewhere by the French critic as a ‘boundless nostalgia and anxiety’,°* amounts to a 
constantly unfulfilled expectation and hence to the negation of what is fixed, 
concluded and past. It is from the standpoint of this constant abolition of boundaries 
that "Sehnsucht? corresponds to the poetic programme of the Frabromantiker, who 
conceived poetry as an unceasing ‘becoming’, an interminable pursuit of completion 
rather than its fulfilment; but it also corresponds to the ‘modern Romantic’ novelists 
who abandoned the objective world, which they saw as being subject to determinism, 
and turned instead to the portrayal of the inner world, which was also in a process of 
a constant ‘becoming’. 

Hence, in the above excerpt Xefloudas transposes to a Greek context Jaloux’s 
reading of Novalis’ demand for the ‘romanticization’ and ‘poeticization’ of the world — 
a reading that had gained currency through the theories of Bremond and Bergson. The 
essence and mission of art, this reading went, consists in the transformation of reality 
and the revelation of the world’s mystical aspect through the use of imagination and 


49 Op.cit., 162-3. 

50 Xefloudas, ‘Znuewseic’, 217. 

51 E. Jaloux, ‘Notes sur le roman anglais’, Echanges 1 (Dec. 1929) 144. 
52 See Jaloux, ‘Thomas Mann’, in Du rêve à la réalite, 241. 
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an intense personal emotional experience. Thus the ‘Romantic spirit’ survives, 
according to Jaloux, in the work of Woolf, in which the plot and the objective world 
are replaced by the exposition of the constant flow of thoughts and emotions, creating 
‘the impression of illusion and mystery”.** At this point, Jaloux detects the association 
of Woolf’s poetics with Les Lauriers sont coupés by Edouard Dujardin, a work that in 
1925 he had construed from the point of view of ‘Romanticism’: Dujardin is 
‘anticlassicist’, i.e. ‘romantic’, since by abandoning plot ‘he transforms external 
reality’, infusing it with ‘illusion’s mystery”.*? Xefloudas reproduces this same reading 
when he notices that ‘in a series of interior monologues full of musicality, Woolf 
continuously immerses us in an ocean of magical poetry’.°° 

The incorporation of the first efforts to define ‘interior monologue‘ in the aesthetic 
context shaped by Jaloux’s impressionist critical method exhibits the reasons for the 
vague interpretation of this narrative technique by its early Greek reviewers, who saw 
it as an extension of Romantic introversion and identified it ‘with every form of 
lyrical, confessional prose’, as Moullas rightly observes.” This observation also 
touches upon the actual practice of Greek fiction writers of the time within the context 
of their common claim that they were breaking away from the literary tradition of 
realism as the standard way of representing reality. The inability to capture the 
significance of British literary modernism as an experiment primarily concerning the 
de- and reconstruction of literary form, language and meaning, determined the limits 
of the narrative experiments of the writers of the ‘Generation of the 1930s’. 
Karantonis’ vague definition of interior monologue as the ‘novel without plot, action 
and characters, without external orientation and positions’, which fuelled the 
respective debate, was drawn from Xefloudas” novel Fowtepixh ovupovía itself.** It 
was precisely due to this vague definition of ‘interior monologue’ but also to the 
reading of André Gide’s Les faux-monnayeurs that the model of the ‘poetic novel’ 
promoted by Jaloux prevails in Xefloudas’ first two novels; the result was the adoption 
of the simplistic view that the new form of the novel consisted merely in the 


53 See Jaloux, ‘Novalis’, in Essences, 181-4. 

54 Jaloux, Au pays du roman, 198. 

55 Op.cit., 192. On Dujardin, see E. Jaloux, ‘L’esprit des livres’, Nouvelle Littérature 118 (17 Jan. 1925) 3. 
56 Xefloudas ‘Lyd’, 276. 

57 Moullas, Tlóces eivor or npoxonopiec;, 136-7. See also Chiappone, Figures de l'intimisme, 29-64; 
M. Mike and L. Gkana, “Ecotepikóc uovóAoyog (AvaSpouikí repiSióáBoacon Ko ovyxpovn TPOBANLATUKT] mas 
o«mymuokris :exvikris, Didóloyos 48 (Summer 1987) 136-60. As Aris Berlis has rightly pointed out, in 
this discussion was evident a confusion of terms and the misidentification of “interior monologue' with the 
“stream of consciousness’; see A. Berlis, *H npócAnyn tov James Joyce otv. EAAGbo’, in Kpiriká óoktuwux 
(Athens 2001) 120. Berlis assumes that this terminological confusion derives from Dujardin's 1931 
definition. As he notes. “it is clear that what Dujardin describes is not the interior monologue but rather the 
stream of consciousness and, what is more, in one of its most extreme forms’: see A. Berlis, TtéMos 
Eepiovsac’, in H u£cozoAguikr neCoypagia, VI (Athens 1993) 282-3. 

58 S. Xefloudas, Eowtepixn ovupovía (Thessaloniki 1932); see also S. Xefloudas, Ta rezpáóta tov TavAov 
Dotervoú (Thessaloniki 1930). 
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abandonment of the external plot and of characters. This confusion is manifested in the 
use of musical terminology by the author of Fowtepixn ovupovía as a synonym of inward 
expression (*musical disposition of the soul”) and as the abandonment of narrative order 
(‘incessant formal and rhythmic becoming?)?? which rather resonates Bergson's ‘musical’ 
conception of internal time as an “incessant melody” than the Wagnerian “undeveloped 
musical motifs’ that correspond to Dujardin's sentences, which are “restricted to the 
minimum of syntax’, or to “a discourse beyond any logical organization’.©° 

Likewise, the fiction of Giorgos Delios reflects the ‘Bergsonian’ reading of Proust and 
Woolf that was promoted by contemporary French criticism. This reading, which is 
based on the favouring of ‘inward expression’, is detectable in Delios’ use of musical 
metaphors — especially in his collection of short stories entitled Movoixn Sapatiov 
(1947) — in order to describe the function of memory and inner time as stream of 
consciousness. Nonetheless, Delios interprets stream of consciousness as mere 
“emotional expression” without taking into account the particular poetological 
characteristics of the narrative technique, i.e. the lack of linguistic and logical order. 
On the other hand, and despite this prevalent orientation towards symbolist theories 
of expressivity, Yannis Beratis' Ataozopd (1931) and Melpo Axioti's AóokoAeg Núxtes 
(1938), without being programmatically based on *musical' models, constitute a 
genuine realization of the experimental stream of consciousness technique. Conversely, 
although the function of ‘music’ as a model for the dissolution of the logical 
arrangement of narrative text (as in Dujardin, Woolf and Joyce) had been largely 
overlooked by modern Greek critics and novelists, Yannis Skarimbas’ ‘word music’ 
constitutes a rare example of extreme inter-medial experimentation with the limits of 
language in interwar Greek fiction. 

As far as criticism is concerned, the issue of ‘interior monologue’ seemed to be 
temporarily clarified in 1935 and 1936 with the Greek translations of excerpts from 
Dujardin’s Les Lauriers sont coupés and Molly Bloom’s monologue from Joyce’s 


63 


Ulysses published in the modernist journal To Tpito Mári,”” and the critical 


contribution of Dimitris Mentzelos and Dimitris Nikolareizis.** Earlier, Spandonidis 
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was among the first critics who properly used the notion ‘flow of consciousness’ in 
relation to the anti-rationalism of James and Bergson. Nonetheless, this fairly 
superficial approach towards narrative technique and form permitted only general 
judgments and vague definitions in the context of the principal demand for 
“interiority”. The requirement of the depiction of the different, often contradictory 
psychical states that compose internal reality, which in its turn is in a constant process 
of flux and transformation, was only fulfilled in the Greek context through the general 
idea of the abandonment of the plot and the sidelining of characters that was 
transferred through the mediation of Jaloux’s theory. 

After 1936 the critical and aesthetic discourse of the ‘modernist’ circle of 
Thessaloniki continued to be steadily oriented towards the idea of ‘new Romanticism’. 
This is evident in the Greek translation of Jaloux’s article ‘O André Gide kor to 
npópAnua tov uv8rotopiuatos” by Giorgos Damoris in 1938, in which one reads inter 
alia that ‘poetry in Les faux-monnayeurs is inconceivable, yet immanent. [...] It is a 
free poetry, never in the spotlight but instead residing deep in the soul”.* 
Characteristic in this respect are Delios’ two articles on Virginia Woolf published that 
same year, in which the author’s arguments are once again one-sidedly supported by 
an over-emphasis on the lack of ‘action’ and the depiction of ‘internal reality’ without 
further clarifications. Moreover, Delios’ attempted comparison between Woolf's 
narrative technique and Joyce’s ‘interior monologue’ constitutes merely a transfer of 
the positions supported by Jaloux’s, who detected in Woolfs work a more 
dispassionate and refined use of modernist narrative techniques.°° 

It is in this context that one can place Spandonidis’ vexation with Petros Orologas” 
rejection of Virginia Woolf’s work, as well as of Jaloux’s and Maurois’ aesthetic 
positions. Indeed, in his short 1938 study Ot ovyypageic xat n exoynh rov; Orologas 
interpreted contemporary Greek literary production using Hippolyte Taine’s theory, 
which led him to reject the work of the modernist writers of Thessaloniki as 
‘ungrounded’. For Spandonidis, however, who set out to defend the circle of 
Thessaloniki modernists in his long article ‘H Lo nov oyomá tov eavtd tac”, modern 
man can only be ‘romantic’, i.e. anti-rational and introverted: 


Mr P. Orologas does not love contemporary French intellectuals like Maurois 
and Jaloux and shuns female writers like Woolf and Mansfield. However, he 
loves H. Taine to excess. [...] The fact is that Mr Orologas denies [...] the 
qualities of the romantic attitude, judging them and opposing them to the 
classical attitude which he clearly favours [...] but he is deceived when he 
merely denounces the romantic in favour of the classical spirit which, in the 
final analysis, cannot be fulfilled in modern times, nor can it be turned into a 


65 E. Zaloux [sic], ‘O Avtpé Zw: kon to TPOBANLA tov LVBELITOPÑLLOTOS”, trans. G. Damoris, Maxedovikés 
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plain matter of preference or rejection, since the spirit of modern human beings 
cannot become classical, simply because we fancy so; rather, it will become 
classical if and when its time comes. Many of the flaws that Mr P. Orologas 
detects in the writers of Thessaloniki are not characteristics of second-rate 
literature [...] but fundamental characteristics of Romanticism. [...] It is thus 
rather a necessity to accept egocentricity, art as a life that loves itself, 


disharmony, and lack of moderation.” 


As is clear from the above excerpt, Spandonidis follows a reading which is based on 
Jaloux’s genealogy and the notion of Romanticism as an aesthetic category or an 
‘eternal and indissoluble attitude of the spirit”, designating Virginia Woolf’s “art in 
flux” as a typical example of this “romantic” attitude: “architectonic literature tends to 
be replaced by an inner, mathematically-free view of the world”.** Correspondingly, in 
his late work H veórepr zoínorn orv EAAÓóa (1955), Spandonidis invokes the bipolar 
scheme ‘plastic-musical’ — a scheme already dominant from the time of the 
Frübromantik*? — to contrast the canonical aesthetic idea of ‘classicism’ to the flow” 
of Romantic poetics. Ostensibly adopting an antithesis in the term's history which 
became dominant after Schiller’s 1796 essay, in which the ‘romantic’ is identified with 
the ‘modern’ in contradistinction to the “ancient,” Spandonidis follows Jaloux’s 
argumentation by finally adopting a historically expanded notion of the term 
“romantic” (“in the sense of the “modern” as is generally applied to our day”), which 
also allows him to include Bergson’s intuition as a typical attribute of the (modern) 
“romantic character”: 


The romantic spirit [...] denies plastic immobility, renounces the pursuit of 
formal perfection, of the beautiful form, the overt analogies [...] In this 
setting, overt analogies and symmetry, i.e. harmonies, would equal the death 
of rhythm and movement that Romanticism strives for. [...] the romantic 
man (in the sense of the ‘modern man ‘ which is generally applied to this day) 
does not conceal his anxiety even when it results in disfigurement — he sings 
what is in the process of becoming, not what has already occurred; he 
therefore possesses a musical perception of art, i.e. he understands art in the 
process of its ‘becoming’, whilst classicism seeks to fix what has occurred to 
beautiful, overt, plastic connections. [...] Thus, it is no longer the architecture 
of things and characters that matters but rather their musical essence. The 
characters are no longer represented by their solid emotions; they are rather 
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represented by their over-sensitivity, 1.e. by fleeting and volatile sensations; by 
passions that equal movement; by consciousness that, as Bergson put it, 
equals pure creation and not freedom. In this way, we reach a different kind 
of beauty; it is not the architecture of composition and fixed forms but that of 
music, of the undefined inner life [...] And while the formally imperfect 
cannot be rejected (there is such a wealth of formal imperfection in 
Shakespeare and in Novalis’ Heinrich von Ofterdingen), the simple, flawless, 
classically perceived “plastic * beauty can no longer move us.”* 


By adopting the idea of the ‘new Romanticism’, Bergson’s ‘musical’ conception of 
interiority appears in Greek aesthetic discourse as another manifestation of the revived 
opposition between romantic ‘musicality’ and classicist ‘plasticism’. The identification 
of music with the formation of a transcendental reality that reflects the incomplete, the 
unformed, the volatile is invoked in order to describe not only ‘the flow of the inner 
world’ but also narrative form itself, which relinquishes narrative order and realist 
depiction and which in the Greek literary field of the early 1930s was — at times 
altogether and abusively — classified as ‘interior monologue’. 

The exploration of the presence and influence of Bergson’s theory in the critical 
discourse of the Maxedovixés Huépes circle and the connection of this discourse with 
the demand for the renewal of the novel have led us to late-1920s Paris. The 
examination of Jaloux’s aesthetic ideas brings to the forefront the use of Bergsonian 
theory by those French intellectuals who were opposed to the rationalist interpretation 
of the world and, at times, to its political extensions. 

Consequently, through the mediating role of Jaloux’s impressionist critical method 
in the reception of the modernist novel in Greece, more specifically by the circle of writers 
and critics connected to the journal Maxedovikés Huépec, we have followed the last 
resonances of the symbolist theory of poetry as it was perceived by Henri Bremond. 
Jaloux’s mediation is to a great degree responsible for misinterpretations with regard 
to the understanding of modernism's narrative techniques but also for the uses of 
musical terminology in both the literary works and the critical and aesthetic discourse 
of those engaged in the Maxedovikés Huépes circle. However, the reception of 
Bergsonian theory by the latter is typical of the aesthetic demands that had gained 
urgency in Greece at the beginning of the 1930s. 

The idea of the ‘new Romanticism’ illuminates only a specific aspect of modern 
Greek literary criticism, the one most influenced by the ‘demand for interiority”. The 
examination of the reception of Bergson’s philosophy constitutes a useful instrument 
for a further investigation of the question as it contributes to the clarification of the 
links connecting publications, periods, currents and trends. Besides, the fact that the 
first references to the aesthetic aspect of Bergson’s philosophy can be traced as early as 
1911 in the pioneering Alexandrian journal Tpáuuarta, while they reappear at the 
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beginning of the 1920s in the journal Movoa, the main organ of Athens’ new Symbolists’ 
and a new forum for many of the previous collaborators of Tpáuuata, confirms the 


hypothesis that the need for renewal “is equally manifested through continuities and 


fissures”. 7? 
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This article focuses on what hitherto unpublished land grant documents from the Malta 
archives of the Order of St John tell us about the countryside of Rhodes during the 
fourteenth century. In so doing, an attempt is made to discern trends in various 
aspects of these land grants, utilizing quantitative weightings where possible. We see 
that the relationship between the Latins and the Greeks in fourteenth century Rhodes 
was on the whole amicable and mutually rewarding. The countryside of Rhodes 
appears to have enjoyed one of the more harmonious relationships between Latins and 
Greeks to be found in the post-1204 Byzantine world. 
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Geographical and historical background 


The island of Rhodes is seventy-seven kilometres in length and thirty-five kilometres in 
width, covering about 1400 square kilometres, with a range of hills rising from either 
end to culminate in the highest point, west of centre, at Mt. Ataviros, 1215 metres above 
sea level. Despite some rainfall in winter, nearly all the many streams are often dry in the 
summer. Forests, despite frequent fires, are still numerous, particularly on the western 
slopes of the hills. The lowland areas are fertile and cultivated in plantations of vines, 
olives and fruit trees. The nearest point of the Anatolian coast is only 11 kilometres 
distant. There are few harbours apart from those at the town of Rhodes and at Lindos. 
When the Hospitallers acquired Rhodes in 1309, they took over a territory which 
had suffered a turbulent past under the Byzantines. There had been multiple incursions 
by Arabs, particularly in the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries.’ The island, or at 
least the town of Rhodes, was occupied by Seljuk Turks at the end of the eleventh 
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century,” while the Venetians attacked the island in 1124,* followed by Genoese and Pisan 
pirates in 1192.* After the Fourth Crusade in 1204, the island, under its governor Leo 
Gabalas, broke away from the Nicaean empire and an attempt by the Nicaean Greeks 
to recover the island in 1233 was unsuccessful.? The Nicaeans did not fully acquire the 
island until 1250, when they joined forces with John Gabalas, Leo’s brother and 
quasi-independent successor, to conquer the town of Rhodes which had been seized 
opportunistically by the Genoese in 1248.° Turkish attacks from the mainland began 
in approximately 1278 and continued until the beginning of the fourteenth century.’ 

Very little is known about the ownership of land on Rhodes prior to its occupation by 
the Hospitallers. Whatever the reality, and whatever changes occurred after 1250, it is 
known that Michael VIII Palaiologos gave the island to his brother, the despot John 
Palaiologos, in approximately 1260. The exact nature of this grant remains obscure, but 
Mark Bartusis has concluded that John would have received the properties, as well as the 
administrative rights over the islands [Mytilene and Rhodes], for as long as the emperor 
wanted him to have them.* In any event, in 1272, Michael ‘took away the great part of 
[John’s] oikonomia; all the islands [mentioned] earlier, I speak of Mytilene and Rhodes”.? 

My primary objectives in examining these documents were to identify medieval 
place-names mentioned in the documents, to determine the extent of the definable 
boundaries of the grants and to prepare a gazetteer. The results of this investigation 
will appear in a forthcoming study, but it is necessary to preface that by analysing the 
nature of the land grants, as will be done below. 


Documents concerning the Rhodian countryside 


Very little documentary evidence exists for the period 1306-1423, apart from that in the 
Hospitaller archives in Malta. Most pre-1424 travellers to Rhodes did not visit the 


2 Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylies (Berlin 2001) XI. 5.1 (p. 335); 
trans. E. R. A. Sewter (London 1969) 346. 

3 D.M. Nicol, Byzantium and Venice (Cambridge 1988) 79-80 cites the sources for this incident. 

4 M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 (Harlow 1984) 289 and C. M. Brand, Byzantium 
Confronts the West (Cambridge, MA 1968) 211-2, provide the details. 

5 A. Savvides, ‘H BuGovuwi Suvacteia tov Taßpatáðov kor n £XAnvo-vtoax 610m yia mv Pódo tov 130 
ava’, Byzantina 12 (1983) 414-7. 

6 A. Savvides, ‘H yevovatueñ xorcóAmym tng Pó8ov to 1248-1250 u. X.’, Parnassos 32 (1990) 183-99. 

7 A. Savvides, ‘Rhodes from the end of the Gabalas rule to the conquest by the Hospitallers, AD 1250- 
1309, Byzantina Domos 2 (1988) 199-232. Attacks continued throughout the early years of the 
Hospitaller occupation. 

8 M.Bartusis, Land and Privilege in Byzantium: the Institution of Pronoia (Cambridge 2012) 289-292. 
9 George Pachymeres, Relations historiques, ed. A. Failler, II (Paris 1984) 417.7—9. The circumstances 
surrounding this event are explained by P. Magdalino, ‘Notes on the last years of John Palaiologos, 
brother of Michael VIIP, Revue des études byzantines 34 (1976) 143-9. 
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countryside except in order to view the church and icon of ‘Our Lady of Filerimos’.!° 


Cristoforo Buondelmonti was an exception. He was based on Rhodes from 1414 to 
1422; he returned there by June 1430 and may have died there.! In his Liber 
Insularum Archipelagi, he describes, inter alia, the countryside of Rhodes and certain 
contemporary issues. '? 

Although hardly any archival documents survive from Rhodes for the period prior to 
1346," there are in total 200 extant, which refer to the countryside of Rhodes in the period 
under review. '* Appendix A lists the 151 documents which refer specifically to land grants 
made to both Latins and Greeks, together with a few other documents which illustrate 
additional features regarding the landscape.'? The majority of these grants were issued 
in Rhodes, but others were granted from near Limassol [1], Avignon [3, 4, 99-105, 
107-122] and Paris [143]. The document issued in Cyprus on 27 May 1306 was a 
record of the pact agreed between the Hospitallers and the Genoese, Vignolo de Vignoli, 
on how to administer their planned Dodecanese conquests, while the other documents 
were issued in France because the Master of the Hospitallers resided there at the time. 


The grantees 


The documents listed in Appendix A give the names of the grantees and their possible 
ethnicity, as surmised by me.'^ Fifty-six of the documents, or 3796, involve 


10 As for instance, Ogier d'Anglure in 1396, Le Saint Voyage de Jherusalem du Seigneur D'Anglure, 
eds. F. Bonnardot and A. Longnon (Paris 1878) 93. 

11 J.-M. Roger, ‘Christophe Buondelmonti, doyen de l'église cathédrale (1430), Byzantion 82 (2012) 323- 
46, describes the background to his appointment. 

12 Some 70 pre-1500 manuscripts of his book exist, together with a range of adaptions and translations. 
The most comprehensive list is contained in A. Luttrell, The Maussolleion at Halikarnassos, I: The 
Written Sources and their Archaeological Background: the Later History of the Maussolleion and its 
Utilization in tbe Hospitaller Castle at Bodrum (Aarhus 1986) 193-4. 

13 Only five registers survive for the period 1348-61. The 49 documents relating to the countryside which 
are excluded here have to do with topics such as the manumission of slaves, the administration of justice and 
taxation and the control of exports, particularly grain. Only a small part of the archives from Rhodes was 
saved in 1523 and taken to Malta, much being lost for the period between 1291 and 1346. Almost 
everything taken to Malta in 1530 is still there. 

14 Iam indebted to the late Julian Chrysostomides and Gregory O'Malley for access to transcriptions of 
documents from the Rhodian archives in Malta and to Anthony Luttrell for his summaries of these 
documents. Twelve of the documents [1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 13, 22, 33, 35, 62, 74, 142] have been published by 
Luttrell (passim), while two [150, 151] appear in Z. N. Tsirpanlis, Avéxdéota éyypaga yua trj Póóo Kat tç 
Nottec Xxopáóeg and vo apzeio vov Ioavvízov, vol. I: 1421-1453 (Rhodes 1995) 223-31, hereafter Tsirpanlis 
1995. I am also indebted to the late David Jacoby for his insightful comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
15 These other documents relate to donations and endowments, transfers and exchanges, receipts (quittances) 
for payment of rents, a mortgage for a loan, appointment of officers, and an award of certain rights to a monastery. 
16 It is understood that a statistical approach to analyzing these documents does suffer from not having all 
the relevant documents available, as the registers are so incomplete. Nevertheless, it is considered that this 
approach, however inadequate, is superior to one that relies purely on anecdotal evidence. 
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Hospitallers, all of them with names of Latin origin. Some of them received more than 
one grant, namely Fr. Domenico de Alamania (6); Fr. Bertrand de Gagnac (3); Fr. 
Raymond de l'Escure (3); Fr. Hugo Raymundi (2) and Fr. Mathieu de Saint George 
(2). Two grants [113, 124] were joint grants to two Hospitallers. A noticeable trend is 
that more grants were awarded proportionately to Hospitallers in the latter part of the 
period, (more than half in 1366-1392 and nearly half in 1392-1423), than in the 
earlier periods, (less than a quarter between 1347 and 1351 and just over a quarter 
between 1351 and 1366). The reason for this trend is not known, but it may relate to 
an increasing need to attract more Hospitallers to the island in the later periods in 
order to bolster defences.'” It is not entirely clear how many Hospitaller grantees 
actually took up residence on the island, as many of them held positions in the West.'® 

Of the remaining ninety-five documents, some forty-six or 31% of the total, concern 
other Latins. However, it should be noted that it is not always clear from the names given 
in the documents whether a grantee was Latin or Greek, since the names are reproduced 
in Latin; therefore, the ethnicities ascribed in Appendix A are a first approximation. The 
pact of 1306, referred to earlier [1],'? conferred the casale of Lardos and one other 
unidentified casale?? upon Vignolo de Vignoli, and his family continued to hold at 
least part of Lardos until 1402 [3, 4, 5, 71, 107, 132, 133, 134]. Nevertheless, more 
Latin settlers were needed if the Order was to reinforce its hold on the island and to 
increase agricultural production. Consequently, in 1313 [2], the Order issued an 
appeal for settlers to come to Rhodes where they would be offered land. It is not 
known how many people responded to this invitation, but it is likely that there were 
few takers.?! 


17 These defences have been described in my study “The countryside of Rhodes and its defences under the 
Hospitallers 1306-1423: evidence from unpublished documents and the late medieval texts and maps of 
Cristoforo Buondelmonti”, Crusades 15 (2016) 177-97. A possibility exists that the trend of grants was 
influenced by the Black Death which arrived in Rhodes in 1347-48: see Nicephorus Gregoras, Historiae 
Byzantinae, ed. I. Bekker, II (Bonn 1855) 797. A serious plague reappeared in 1361. See The Life of St 
Peter Thomas by Philippe de Mézières, ed. J. Smet (Rome 1954) 97. 

18 For instance, Fr. Domenico de Alamania was in 1381 [86] Commander for the Hospitallers of Naples 
and Cicciano and lieutenant of the Master and Convent in Italy. 

19 Above, 85. 

20 The identity of the casale is known from Paris, Ms. fr. 1978, f. 120v-121. The text, cited by A. Gabriel, La 
Cité de Rhodes (MCCCX-MDXXII): Topographie, Architecture Militaire, II (Paris 1921-3) 221 and 
Tsirpanlis 1995, 43, reads *...et Calopetra jusques confines de Damatrie et Diascore, le casal qui fu de sire 
Vignol.... Dyascoros, meaning ‘Two villages’, does not exist today but, given the adjoining features noted 
in [81] and [151], the village must have been close to Soroni and Fanes. 

21 The loss of most pre-1347 documents is unfortunate in this respect, but a number of documents from 
1347 up to 1365 [6, 20, 56, 66], which refer to the need to develop uncultivated land, suggest that there 
had not been a large response to the Hospital's appeal. In Crete, by contrast, it is known that 120 settlers 
answered the first call of the Venetian authorities in 1211: see G. L. F. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden 
zur álteren Handels-und Staatsgesichte der Republik Venedig, II (Vienna 1856-7) 129-36, and D. Jacoby, 
‘La colonization militaire vénitienne de la Crète au XIII" siècle: une nouvelle approche’, in M. Balard and 
A. Ducellier eds., Le partage du monde. Echanges et colonisation dans la Méditerranée medieval 
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The Latin settlers who are identified can be divided into several groups. One group 
consisted of the Master’s familiares, such as his interpreter [48], doctor [49, 59], squires 
[58, 111], barber [109, 115, 120, 122] and farrier [114]. The members of a second group 
were identified as serviens [11] and clerics [42, 46]. Another group included individuals 
apparently without specific functions, whose place of origin is attached to their name, 
such as Florence [81], Aragon [87] and Naples [101]. Two of the grants were for miles 
[136, 151]. 

Thirty-five awards or 23% are to Greeks; their numerical share of such grants that 
have survived declines progressively over the period. Eight such awards are to Greek 
priests [9, 15, 55, 88, 98, 103, 144, 145], two of which [98 and 103], were given to 
the same individual, a priest named Ligotetos, while one endowment [145] was a joint 
grant to three priests. Other awards were to Greeks with stated positions such as 
protos [12, 150], the leading man of a village; serviens [10, 14, 24, 33], and three 
individuals who worked for the Master, namely a cook [18], an interpreter [19] and a 
squire [75] The birthplace or origin of other Greeks given awards is unknown, except 
for one person from Cyprus [33]. 

There is a final group of thirteen grantees, or 9% of the total, whose ethnic origins 
are unknown, apart from two Syrians. One of these thirteen grantees, Nicolaus Beluca, 
was given two separate grants [104, 148]. Awards were given to Nayme the Syrian in 
1348 [32] and to Johannes Beg in 1358 [51]; several Syrians had accompanied the 
Hospitallers when they moved to Cyprus in 1291, but it is not apparent whether this 
particular individual was a descendant or someone who had left Syria later. 

Any portrait of the island”s landowners based on the grantees mentioned in the 151 
documents is necessarily incomplete. Quite apart from missing documents, particularly 
in the period up to 1347, the grants do not make direct reference to land owned by the 
Hospital. The situation immediately after the conquest of the island in 1309 is unclear, 
but one of the notable features of the extant grants is the absence of any reference to 
Greek archontes. These were the Byzantine land-owning class who are found 
throughout the Byzantine Empire at the time of the Fourth Crusade and are 
specifically alluded to, for instance, in the Peloponnese, on Crete and on Cyprus. They 
were surely present on Rhodes, but may have left the island following the Hospitaller 
conquest, possibly for other properties owned by them in territory still controlled by 
the empire.” It is clear from the 1313 call for settlers [2] that the Hospital controlled 
lands on the island, partly because, perhaps, they were deserted, having been 


(Byzantina Sorbonensis, 17) (Paris 1988) 297-313, repr. in Jacoby, Latins, Greeks and Muslims: Encounters 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, 10-15 Centuries (Farnham 2009) no IV. Any manpower shortages on the 
island throughout the period were partly met by the import of slaves. 

22 The names of some of the archontes appear to survive in a few of the place-names mentioned in the 
documents. Thus, the name Tu Monomaca [13] probably relates to the Byzantine aristocratic family from 
Asia Minor. Other names surviving include Pandiris [8], Mesta [50] and Parmeni [64]. Incidentally, it has 
been estimated by Luttrell passim that the population of the island amounted to no more than 10,000 
people or even considerably less. Perhaps half of these lived in the countryside. 
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abandoned by their owners, or confiscated, which was the case in the Peloponnese and 
Crete. In November 1314, it is known from the unidentified casale document referred 
to earlier”? that the Chapter General of the Order ascribed a specific amount of 
funding, 30,000 bezants, from the revenues of two casalia and their appurtenances 
owned by the Hospital to the Conventual hospital. 

The extant documents included in this survey do refer indirectly to lands owned by 
the Hospital and Latin or Greek settlers. The documents include in 122 or 81% of cases, 
specific names of the owners of properties adjacent to the area or feature being awarded. 
Thus, for instance, document [72] describes how an award of two modiate of land in the 
contrata of Stanbrotio in the casale of Apolakkia was bordered on one side by the road to 
the mills and to Siana, on another side, by the vines of papas Costas, another by those of 
the deacon Changari and on another by lands of the Hospital. This supplementary 
information provides a more comprehensive picture of landholdings on the island. It is 
also clear from this information that the Hospitallers possessed some type of land 
registry for the island, the records of which have unfortunately not survived.?* 


The location of the grants 


Appendix B summarizes the location of each known award and notes whether it is 
explicitly or implicitly situated within a specific castellany. Other geographic terms 
used include a territorium, contrata or casale, as well as a simple locus. A castellany 
was a territorial unit administered by a castellan and containing at least one castle that 
served as a base for the castellan and presumably a garrison. However, the territorial 
limits of the castellany in Rhodes did not remain constant; modifications occurred as a 
result of rearranging or subdividing castellanies into smaller units from time to time. 
Fig. 1 shows the conjectural boundaries of late-fourteenth-century castellanies, based 
upon evidence regarding identified locations. Both a territorium and a contrata were 
smaller geographic areas, but it is not known which was the larger, as occasionally 
an area was described as a territorium or contrata in the same document,’ which 
presumably means that the terms were inter-changeable, at least in some 
circumstances.*° The casale, in contrast, was an economic or agrarian unit 
circumscribing a village, including serfs and their services, slaves, animals and any 
rights attached to the property.?” Some locations in the documents had differing 


23 Above, note 20. 

24 The Dodecanese today do have the best land registry records in the whole of Greece, not because of the 
Hospitallers, but as a result of the Italian occupation following their acquisition of the islands in 1912. 

25 For example, Salakos [13]. 

26 Trianda is called a districtus or territorium in one document [114], but otherwise the term districtus is not 
used. 

27 As exemplified in [34], when the casale of Kalamonas, once belonging to the late soror Margarita of 
Negroponte, along with slaves, animals and other possessions, was awarded to Fr. Raymund de Lescure. A 
further definition of a village in this context is a “productive unit consisting of arable land, vineyards, 
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Figure 1 Map of Conjectural Boundaries of Castellanies ca. 1380 


descriptions; for example, Afandou was called both a casale [34] and a locus [110], while 
the name Apolakkia appeared as both a contrata [9] and a casale [72]. Asgourou was 
named a territorium [121], contrata |27, 45] and locus [112]. 

Other awards do not refer to a specific geographic area, but instead to other features, 
such as unidentified lands, in fifteen cases, churches in nine examples, including Ag. 
Theodori near Archangelos three monasteries, one orchard and nineteen places not 
further described. As noted above,?? most grants mention adjoining geographic areas 
or features; this characteristic is dealt with below.?? 


The subject of the grants 


Appendix C tabulates some other characteristics of the grants awarded in the 151 
documents in the survey. The first column describes the geographic unit or feature 
which was the subject of the grant. The geographic units included the casale or 


woods, streams, mills, and inhabitants with their vineyards, gardens, fruit-trees, and livestock’ in 
A. E. Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: a Social and Demographic Study 
(Princeton 1979) 46. 

28 Above, 88. 

29 Below, 94. 
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sometimes several casalia; the modiata, which was a specific area of land, ? the cafizata 
which equalled, as noted in one ofthe documents [50], one eighth of the modiata; and the 
charruata [21] which was a measure of the area of land capable of being ploughed within 
a year. In one case [149], an entire territorium was granted.” A 

Properties are frequently mentioned with the features they include, such as vineyards; 
orchards and/or market gardens; monasteries, churches, chapels, cells and 
chaplaincies; watermills and windmills, houses, buildings, baths, an inn and a hospice; 
an enclosure; unspecified lands; fig and unstated types of trees; a platea,?? springs and 
a sheepfold. Sometimes the awards would combine multiple items, such as a 
geographic area and a feature: [52], for instance, mentioned nine modiate and a 
vineyard. Other grants covered several different components, which were not 
necessarily contiguous, such as [28] which comprised three separate elements, namely 
a mill with an adjacent vineyard and jardinum; four modiate with figs and trees; and 
another mill with another jardinum, together with a vineyard. 


The tenure of the grants and rental arrangements 


Appendix C also lists the tenure arrangements for each grantee. As already stated, it is not 
known who owned land on the island at the time of the conquest by the Hospitallers in 
1309, or under what terms. If a substantial portion had been held by archontes, it would 
seem that they had left the island or that their land had been confiscated. In any case, the 
Hospital would have regarded all land as its own by right of conquest and subsequent 
papal decree — hence the appeal [2] for settlers in 1313, whereby they were offered 
lands of varying value dependent upon their status. The lands would be offered in 
perpetual fief, with accompanying military responsibilities, but the complete absence 
of any reference to this type of grant in extant early documents suggests that there 
were very few, if indeed any, settlers who came to Rhodes in the immediate 
post-conquest period. 

Fifty-five of the grants recorded in the 151 documents instead refer to lands or 
features leased to Latins and Greeks in perpetual emphyteusis. This was a practice 
founded in the late Roman period and maintained by the Byzantines, whereby the 
grantor retained his dominium or superior lordship, but allowed the lessees, and 
usually their heirs, to have full use of the land in return for an annual rent. The 
Hospitallers clearly inherited the practice, for the Chapter General of 1335 permitted 


30 The Byzantine modios, from which some have thought the Rhodian modiate was derived, like all 
medieval measurements, differed from area to area but was approximately one thousand square metres: see 
J. Lefort et al, Géometries du fisc byzantine (Paris 1991) 216-7. The extent of the Rhodian modiata is 
unknown but, based upon the area calculated for identified boundaries in document [56], it is assumed in 
this paper to be sixty-seven square metres. 

31 Above, 88, for the meaning of territorium. 

32 Tsirpanlis 1995 (passim) translates a jardinum as an orchard rather than a garden. 

33 A platea is deemed to be a flat area of land. 
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the Master to lease out lands in Rhodes under such arrangements.** Thus, both the early 
two grants, dating from 1338 and 1339 [6 and 7], the only ones surviving from before 
1347, illustrate the practice of granting land in perpetual emphyteusis. Two additional 
features are of interest. Firstly, the major portion of the 1338 grant was for 
uncultivated land that the Hospital stated it could not easily cultivate itself; this 
indicates that the Hospital aimed to retain the Byzantine strategy of land amelioration. 
Secondly, both grants specifically mentioned that the grant was to the lessee/s and their 
heirs. It is highly likely that the majority of the grants, where tenure is not mentioned 
in the document, were given in perpetual emphyteusis.°° 

The second most common form of grant revealed in these documents is the thirty-one 
grants to individual brethren. As shown in the fourth column of Appendix C, these 
awards were usually for life, but occasionally for a specific number of years [34, 53, 
76, 94 and 137]. Importantly, whatever the length of the grant, the inability to pass on 
land and other features to heirs meant that there was no entrenched class of 
Hospitaller landholders on Rhodes. Quite apart from this, as noted earlier, it is not 
clear how many property-owning Hospitallers lived on the island. 

Similarly, the effective absence of any class of hereditary Latin feudatories facilitated 
the development of a multicultural mix of Latin and Greek landholders. It has already 
been observed that Vignolo de Vignoli had been given the casale of Lardos in 
hereditary, unlimited by time, feudum nobile and that his family maintained partial 
ownership until 1402.°° There are only two other examples of a fief being awarded in 
the period up to 1423. In 1374, the Master granted the casale of Dyascoros in feudum 
to Giovanni Corsini of Florence and his children [81]. The document mentions that 
Corsini held adjoining lands, including the casale of Fanes, but does not state how 
these lands were held. The next example dates from 1422 [151], when Antonio 
Cattaneo, a Genoan miles, was enfeoffed with the casale of Salakos and other lands. 
The grant was for twenty-nine years and could be renewed twice, but was to lapse 
after eighty-seven years. 

Shown in the fourth column of Appendix C are the annual rent arrangements for 
each of the grants. Of the 103 awards which mention rent, 91 specify rent money, 
while 10 have payments in kind.?? Two [9, 28] combine both forms of payment. The 
most common form of currency used was the asper: others included florins of different 
geographical origin (for example, Rhodes, Florence and Naples); the bezant; the 


34 Malta, Cod. 280, f. 37v. 

35 An annual rent, for instance, implies emphyteusis. A commentary on such contracts inherited from 
Byzantium is provided by D. Jacoby, ‘Rural exploitation and market economy in the late medieval 
Peloponnese”, in S. Gerstel (ed.), Viewing the Morea: Land and People in the Late Medieval Peloponnese 
(Washington, D.C. 2013) 213-76. 

36 The non-family acquirers of shares of Vignolo de Vignoli's casale of Lardos also inherited his feudum 
nobile rights [107, 133, 134]. 

37 Payments in kind include animals (goats), birds (capon) and goods (wax, grain and wine). 
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denarius or denier; the gros; the ducat; the gigliato and the solidus.?? Table I below 
illustrates what is known from Pegolotti and other sources about the comparative 


39 
value of each of these coins: 


Table I: Value Equivalents of Currencies used for Rental Obligations on Rhodes 


From Pegolotti: 


16 Deniers 1 Asper 

2 Aspers 1 Gigliato 

1 1/2 Gigliati 1 Bezant 

6 2/3 Bezants 1 Gold Florin (of Florence) 

10 Gigliati 1 Gold Florin (of Florence) 
Other Sources: 

24 asperi 1 Rhodian ducat? 

1 Rhodian ducat 1.6 Rhodian gold florins*! 

1 Rhodian bezant 2 gros tournois ^? 

1 solidus 12 deniers? 


The florins and ducats from Rhodes were apparently less valuable than those from 
Florence or Venice, but care needs to be taken when establishing exchange rates as 
currencies fluctuated. Some 17 grants, however, one from as early as 1350 [38], do not 
specify an amount but merely refer to an accustomed census. Most of these incidents 
refer to vineyards, but some involve other features as well, such as an unquantifiable 
piece of land, houses and orchards. None, however, refer to a specific area of land, 
such as a modiata or casale, and it is thus impossible to form any view of what was 
meant by the term ‘accustomed census’. 

What can be deduced, however, from analyzing the various rental amounts charged? 
One way to assess rental trends throughout the period is to compare grants involving 
modiate with no additional feature and to equate, where a different coinage is used, 
payments to the asper equivalent. Table II below shows the payments made by Latins 
and Greeks over various periods of time: 

Thus, average rents paid by Latins remained remarkably consistent over the period, 
while rents paid by Greeks appear to be higher. Two of the decades, however, ranging 


38 Helion de Villeneuve, Master from 1319 to 1346, issued anonymous deniers, silver aspers and silver 
gigliati after his return to the island in 1332 and these coins remained in circulation until the end of the 
period covered in this paper: see A.-M. Kasdagli, “The provenance of coins found in Rhodes, AD 498- 
1522: An overview”, in Ch. Papageorgiadou and A. Gianikouri (eds.), Sailing in the Aegean: Readings on 
the Economy and Trade Routes (Athens 2008) 241. 

39 F.B. Pegolotti, La Pratica della Mercatura, ed. A. Evans (Cambridge, MA 1936) 92, 102-5, 363-5. 
40 A. Luttrell, personal communication 22 April 2010. 

41 A.Luttrell, personal communication, 22 April 2010. The Rhodian ducat was minted from 1409 until the 
1420s. 

42 Document [2] dated 1313. 

43 A. Luttrell, Tbe Town of Rhodes: 1306-1356 (Rhodes 2003) 209. The exchange rate applies to the 
period between 1335 and 1341. 
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Table II: Rents paid by Latins and Greeks for a modiata of land 


Decade No. of Grants Average rent paid — aspers 
Latins Greeks Latins Greeks 
1338-47 4 7 2.6 3.9 
1348-57 4 3 3.0 5.0 
1358-67 4 2 1.6 6.0 
1368-77 - = - = 
1378-87 1 = 1.0 - 
1388-97 - - - = 
1398-1407 1 = 1.6 - 
1408-1423 = = 3 = 


from 1348 to 1357 and 1358 to 1367, are distorted by one particular grant; once these 
are excluded [33 and 79], the average rent falls to 3.5 and 2.0 aspers respectively, bringing 
the payments by Greeks more into line with those paid by Latins.** 

Two other trends are noteworthy. The average price paid by Latins for a casale 
amounted to nearly 63 gold florins between 1358 and 1366. In contrast, the first two 
grants of a casale [34 and 63] were priced very inexpensively, while the last two grants 
in 1382 [94] and 1404 [137] were abnormally high, being 570 florins of Naples and 
450 florins of Rhodes respectively. Grants involving mills were comparatively costly as 
the person owning the mill had the right to charge other inhabitants to mill their 
grain. Thus, one Greek paid 100 aspers for a water mill and one modiata of land [15], 
while subsequently two further Greeks paid 55 [21] and 60 aspers [69] for the site for 
a water mill, together with two modiate, and a mill respectively. Latins were also 
granted mills but with no discernible pattern of payment.* 


Conclusions 


Not much evidence exists to indicate what the Rhodian Greeks may have thought of the 
Hospitallers. Nevertheless, an episode in Gregoras’ History is interesting.*° The historian 
recounts how a friend of his, Manuel Angelos, had visited Rhodes in 1342 and met some 
elderly Rhodians who remembered life before the Hospitaller conquest. Angelos was told 
that the loss of their liberty was a blow, but that they appreciated the military qualities of 
the Knights in defending them against attacks from overseas. The Rhodian Greeks went 
on to say that they did not feel exploited and had benefited from a justice system that was 
fair, and all the while that they had enjoyed material advantages derived from the 
provision of ample food supplies. 


44 This analysis is, of course, severely limited by the small number of grants being studied. 

45 See Gregory O'Malley, Some aspects of the use and exploitation of mills by the Order of St John in 
Rhodes and Cyprus’, in E. Buttigieg and S. Phillips (eds.), Islands and Military Orders c. 1291-1798 
(Farnham 2013) 225-38, for more details. Jacoby, ‘Rural exploitation’, 246-8, provides comparative 
information for the Morea. 

46 Nicephorus Gregoras, Historiae Byzantinae, III, 11-13. 
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Hospitaller policy towards the Rhodian Greeks was undoubtedly influenced in a 
positive way by their experiences in Cyprus, where they held numerous estates 
populated largely by Greeks. It is unclear whether the Hospitaller leaders made a 
conscious decision to promote a harmonious relationship with their Greek subjects on 
Rhodes from the very start of their occupation, but they would have been encouraged 
to do so by the knowledge that they, the Greeks, represented a significant majority of 
the population and were, therefore, best treated with respect. The Hospitallers would 
also have been aware of the ongoing difficulties suffered by the Venetians in 
confronting a partly hostile Greek population in Crete. 

Whatever their ideological or political views, the Hospitallers behaved in such a way 
as to create what appears to have been an economically successful island and lived with 
their Greek subjects in relative political and social peace. Their approach had several 
aspects, the major one, resulting from the Order’s system of governance, being the 
policy of restricting the number of Latins awarded grants in feudum nobile and of 
regulating that Hospitallers be granted at most awards for their lifetime. With virtually 
no entrenched class of hereditary landowners, therefore, the Hospitallers treated the 
Greeks, again because of the Order’s system of governance, in virtually the same way 
as Latin settlers as far as grants of perpetual emphyteusis were concerned. The grants 
to Latins may have been bigger in size, but the information contained in the 
documents about adjacent properties and their landholders indicates there were 
probably many more Greek landholders than there were Latin ones. The admittedly 
scant evidence suggests that Greeks were not charged much higher rents than Latins. 

The exact terms of the peace treaty between the Rhodians and the Hospitallers when 
Rhodes was surrendered in 1309 have not survived. We do know that the Greeks were 
allowed to maintain their religious freedom and that the small landholders appear to 
have retained their properties. At any rate, the Greeks on the island did not rebel and, 
therefore, kept their side of the bargain. This allowed the Knights to concentrate their 
resources on defending the island against external enemies. Towards the end of the 
period under review, a Byzantine emperor, Manuel II, could write that ‘above all, the 
Hospitallers possessed more enthusiasm in defending Christians than some who might 
be more powerful’ and furthermore stated that ‘they had the reputation of not 
breaking their oaths”.*” Consequently, the countryside of Rhodes enjoyed one of the 
more harmonious relationships between Latins and Greeks to be found in the 
post-1204 Byzantine world. 


47 Manuel II Palaiologos, Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore, ed. J. Chrysostomides, Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, xxvi (Thessalonike 1985) 168-9. 
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Plate 1 Fresco on the North Wall of the Church of Ag. Theodori near Archangelos 


LIST OF MALTA DOCUMENTS: APPENDIX A (DATE, CODE, 


ETHNICITY AND RECIPIENT) 
Appendix 

Doc No Date Malta Doc Code Ethnicity 
1 27 May 1306 326 187v-188v L 

2 14 May 1313  Madrid* L 

3 3 Jan 1326  In[5] L 

4 18 May 1329 In[5] L 

5 12Nov1329 326 186-187v L 

6 6 Sep 1338 16 no. 28 L, G 
7 2 Apr 1339 317 235 G 

8 1 May 1347 317 225-226 L 

9 20 May 1347 317235 G 
10 26 Jul 1347 317 235v G 
11 26 Jul 1347 317 235v-236 L 
12 26 Jul 1347 317 236 G 
13 1 Aug 1347 317 236-236v G 
14 4 Sep [1347] 317 236v G? 
15 [4 Sep 1347] 317 237 G 
16 8 Oct 1347 317 228v-229 L 
17 20 Oct 1347 317 237 L 
18 20 Oct 1347 317 239v-240 G 
19 20 Oct 1347 317 240v-241 G 
20 5 Nov [1347] 317 237 G 
21 7 Nov 1347 317 230v-231 L 
22 8 Nov 1347 317 231-231v G 


Recipient/Beneficiary 


Vignolo de Vignolo 

Potential settlers 

Fulco de Vignolo 

Fulco de Vignolo 

Fulco de Vignolo, executing [3]+[4] 
Domenico de Leone & Manoli Cosma 
Niquita Commeno 

Fr. Bertrand Hilaire (chaplain) 
Papas Janni Macrigeni 

Georgius de Crato (serviens) 
Raphael de Aurenga (serviens) 
Michael Culichi (protos) & Georgios Philippi 
Georgius Cosina 

Georgius Saliba (serviens) 

Papas Nichola Pangalo 

Ser Petrus de Jacob 

Fr. Bartolomeo de Vensseriis 
Vassili (Master’s cook) 

Johanni (Master’s interpreter) 
Theodoros Chioty 

Fr. Pierre de Corneillan 

Gorgios Cosotopoulos 
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Doc No Date Malta Doc Code Ethnicity Recipient/Beneficiary 
23 9 Nov 1347 317 239 G Michali Patriquiro 8 Alexio Bartolomei 
24 9 Nov 1347 317 239v G Manuel Veregichi (serviens) 

25 15 Nov 1347  31724040v L Jorgius de Volero 

26 20 Nov 1347  Á317238238v L Ricardus de Sancto Mauricio 

27 28 Nov 1347 317 237v G Duquena, daughter of Matito 

28 28 Nov 1347 317 237v-238 L Fr. Petrus Johanni 

29 28 Nov 1347 317 238 L Anthonius Audiberti 

30 20 Dec 1347 317 238v G Iohannes Changari 

31 20 Dec 1347 317 238v-239 G Michali Omorfinos 

32 1 Jan 1348 317 241v Syrian Nayme the Syrian 

33 8 Jan [1348] 317 240 G Libity de Zipro (serviens) 

34 4 Mar 1348 317 241-241v L Fr. Raymond de Lescure 

35 20 Mar 1348 317 234 L Fr. Athanasios de Saloniqui 

36 20 Mar 1348 317241 G Constancius de Sugis 

37 10 Aug 1350  In[39] L Fr. Bartolomeo Benini 

38 15 Aug 1350 In [39] L Fr. Raymond de l'Escure 

39 25 Aug [1350] 318 203-204 L Fr. Raymond de l'Escure 

40 1 May [1351] 318202 L Peyrolus de Negroponte 

41 20 Sep 1351 318 221v G Anna de Chemeno 

42 25 Sep 1351 318 205 E Guillermus Vernhas (cleric) 

43 1 Oct 1351 318 206 L Fr. Egidius Raymundi 

44 1 Oct 1351 318 222-222v G Manoli & Leono Manglaviti; Maria Mangafadena 
45 1 Oct 1351 318 222v G Manoli, Marino & Leono Manglaviti 
46 12 Oct 1351 318 222 L Guillermus lo Clerc 

47 1 Nov 1351 318 222v-223 L Petrus de Eldiza 

48 16 Dec [1351] 318 223 L Johannes Roclandi (Master's interpreter) 
49 12 Jan 1352 319 209v-210 L Jacobus Guitardi (Master's doctor) 
50 20 Mar [1352] 318 223 G Zeno Calopsiqui 

51 1 Apr 1358 316 316 Syrian Johannes Beg alias Alamarico de Cypro 
52 1 May 1358 316 304 G? Mitercassus (falconer) 

53 1 Jun 1358 316 303-303v L Fr. Petrus Raterii 

54 8 Jul 1358 316 301v-302 G? Tefilato Rostolli (Master’s cook) 

55 18 Jul 1358 316 301-301v G Papas Dimitrios of Thebes 

56 1 Sep 1358 316 316-316v L? Mormo de Sindria 

57 12 Dec 1358 316 305v L Fr. Mendario de Valbuena. 

58 17 Dec 1358 316 305v L Bernard de Nogaret (Master’s squire) 
59 15 Jan 1359 316 309v-310 LE Jacobus Guitardi (Master's doctor) 
60 15 Feb 1359 316 311v-312v L Lodovico Moresco 

61 6 Mar 1359 316 311-311v L Anthonio Cantarelli 

62 1 Oct 1364 16 no. 40 L Lose de Leone 

63 1 May 1365 319 264 L Fr. Raymond Berenger 

64 1 May 1365 319 264-264v L Fr. Dragonet de Mondragon 

65 20 Jun 1365 319 265 E Fr. Bertrand de Orsanis 

66 1 Aug 1365 319 293v-294 L Petrus Bermundi 

67 8 Nov 1365 319 293 G Manoli de Botrono 

68 8 Nov 1365 319 268 L Fr. Guinetus Arnaudi 

69 15 Nov 1365 319 293v G Theodoros Pelicano 

70 31 Dec 1365 319 270 L Fr. Raymundus de Maniliis 

71 ? 1365/1366 319 326-326v L Fulco de Vignolo (deceased) 

72 1 Jan 1366 319 293 G Georgius Strapiri 

73 18 Feb 1366 319 270v-271 L Fr. Bertrand de Gagnac 

74 1 Apr 1366 319 296v-297 G Vestiariti Mirodi 

75 10 May 1366 319307 G? Nicola of Corinth (Master's squire) 
76 15 May 1366 319 301v L Fr. Hugo Raymundi 

77 15 May 1366 319 306 L Fr. Hugo Raymundi 

78 20 May 1366 319 305-305v G Jani Gripioti 

79 26 May 1366 319 299v L Fr. Guillermus de Villanis 

80 26 May 1366 319 297v L Fr. Ricaud de Chateauneuf 

81 28 Sep [1374] 320 38v-39 L Giovanni Corsini of Florence 
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Doc No Date Malta Doc Code Ethnicity Recipient/Beneficiary 
82 8 Mar 1379 24 no. 16 L Fr. Bertrand de Gagnac 

83 19 Mar 1379 24 no. 17 L Fr. Elie de Marsellio 

84 22 Mar 1379  Vatican** L Fr. Bertrand de Gagnac 

85 6 Jul 1381 321 225 L Fr. Arnolinus Helie 

86 27 Aug 1381 321225 L Fr. Domenico de Alamania 

87 [27 Aug 1381] 321 225 L Juan de Calatayud of Aragon 

88 18 Dec 1381 321 216 G Papas Michalli Contenstavili 

89 [21 Feb 1382] 321 225v L Fr. Mathieu de Saint George 

90 21 Feb 1382 321 225v L Fr. Domenico de Alamania 

91 6 Mar 1382 321 226 L Dragonetto Clavelli 

92 6 Mar 1382 321 226 L Fr. Jean de Aurillac 

93 13 Mar 1382 321226 L Fr. Mondonus de Malavicinia 

94 15 Mar 1382 321233 L Giovanni Corsini of Florence 

95 22 Mar 1382 321 226v L Vestiariti Corsilio 

96 22 Mar 1382 321 226v L Fr. Guillermus de Villariis 

97 22 Mar 1382 321227 G Exeni Vastarquine & Erini Melene 
98 24 Mar 1382 321218 G Papas Ligotetos carthofilax 

99 6 Oct 1383 322 300 L Fr. Domenico de Alamania 

100 6 Oct 1383 322 300 L Fr. Pedro de Palmerola 

101 22 May 1385 323217 L Conello de Salvo of Naples 

102 22 May [1385] 323 223 L Fr. Domenico de Alamania 

103 1 Oct 1389 324 140v G Papas Ligotetos carthofilax 

104 2 Aug 1390 324 144 G? Nicolaus Beluca 

105 12 Sep 1390 324 94—94v L Fr. Louis de Saint Julian 

106 20 Apr 1391 326 129-131 L Fr. Domenico de Alamania 

107 6 Nov 1391 326 127v-128v L Nicolino de Lippo 

108 16 Dec 1391 325 163v-164 G? Formice de Thasena 

109 10 Jun 1392 326 128v-129 L Lodovico d'Andrea (Master’s barber) 
110 2 Sep 1392 326 162 L Fr. Mathieu de Saint George 

111 2 Sep 1392 326 162-162v L Bertrandus de Sexis (squire) 

112 2 Sep 1392 326 162v-163 L Sancius Peregrini 

113 2 Sep 1392 326 163-163v L Fr. Aymon de Monteaurum & Fr. Pierre du Bauffremont 
114 2 Sep 1392 326 163v L Raymondus de Morians (Master's farrier) 
115 24 Oct 1392 326 135 L Lodovico d'Andrea (Master’s barber) 
116 29 Oct 1392 326 135-135v L Fr. Pere de Vilafranca 

117 20 Aug 1393 327 37v L Fr. Guillaume d’Auros 

118 4 Sep 1394 328 179 L Fr. Geoffrio Goheau 

119 13 Sep 1394 328 161v L Fr. Odoard de Monte Corbeyon 

120 15 Sep 1394 328 162 L Lodovico d'Andrea (Master’s barber) 
121 25 Jul 1395 329 127v L Sancius Peregrini 

122 18 Oct 1395 329 142 L Lodovico d'Andrea (Master’s barber) 
123 6 Feb 1399 330 128v L Antonio Guillermi 

124 5 May 1400 330 139 L Fr. Jean de Pennevere & Fr. Aubert de Podio Vinandi 
125 8 Aug 1400 330 16 L Fr. Raynaud de Giresme 

126 18 Oct 1400 330 74v L Fr. Walter Grendon 

127 13 Nov 1400 330 139v L Fr. Elie de Fossat alias Picon 

128 4 Jun 1401 331160-161v L Fr. Domenico de Alamania 

129 10 Sep [1401] 331165 L Adeneto de Manchia 

130 20 Jan 1402 331 188 L Perrino de Montsy 

131 12 Mar 1402 331 168v L Fr. Pierre Gache 

132 24 Aug 1402 332 164v-165 L Simone de Vignolo 

133 28 Aug 1402 332 165-165v L Dragonetto Clavelli 

134 28 Aug 1402 332 165v-166v L Dragonetto Clavelli 

135 9 Feb 1403 332 146v L Johannis de Pulcra Arbore 

136 10 Oct 1403 332 169 L Bernard de Saint Saturnin (miles) 
137 3 Aug [1404] 333 119-120 L Dragonetto Clavelli 

138 1 Sep 1404 333 122 L Fr. Johannes Tensac 

139 30 Jan 1409 334 154v-155 L Fr. Odetus Jornaul 

140 5 Feb [1409] 334 190 L Fr. Lorrinus Grivelli 
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Doc No Date Malta Doc Code Ethnicity Recipient/Beneficiary 
141 8 Feb 1409 334 190v G Angelina de Johanna 

142 6 Jun 1410 339 53v-54 L Fr. Juan de Mur 

143 2 Sep 1410 336 235 L Emanuel Albengo 

144 10 Jul 1413 339 253v G Papas Nikolaos Alamano 

145 17 Mar 1414 339 114v-115 G Papates Migali, Calotetos & Esdoquinias 
146 24 Mar 1414 . 339 63v-64v L Fr. Pierre de la Pause Dieu 

147 7 Jun 1421 346 162 L Fr. Antoine de Saint Armand 

148 1 Feb 1422 346 166v G? Nicolaus Beluca 

149 1 Feb 1422 346 167v-168v L Fr. William Hulles 

150 10 Mar 1422 346 167v G Leonardo Critico (protos) 

151 26 Oct 1422 346 172-174 L Antonio Cattaneo (miles) 


*Archivo Histórico Nacional, Madrid, Sección de Ordenes Militares-San Juan de Jerusalén; Llengua de Aragón, Legajo 718 
** Archivo Secreto Vaticano, Reg. Vat. 291, f.147v-148 


LIST OF MALTA DOCUMENTS: APPENDIX B (LOCATION AND 
CASTELLANY) 


Appendix 

Doc No Location Castellany 
1 2 unnamed casalia 

2 Lands on Rhodes and Turkish mainland 

3 Lardos Lindos 

4 Lardos [Lindos] 

5 Lardos [Lindos] 

6 Contrata Cape St Martin including Yclimaquides and Yacladopi 

7 Politi, casale Kattavia 

8 Locus St Johannes de Limona, contrata Abouratorii and territorium Ayos Pandiris Rhodes 

9 Contrata Apolakkia 

10 Lands near Filerimos castle [Filerimos] 
11 Lands near Filerimos castle [Filerimos] 
12 St Theodori, casale Archangelos 

13 Agia Marina, contrata or territorium Salakos 

14 Occa, contrata Feraklos [Feraklos] 
15 Casale Kalathos 

16 Casale Myrtonas & contrata Salakos 

17 Oxia, casale Lachania Lindos 

18 St Michaelis de Levadi Rhodes 

19 St Maria Hyctiriatisa & territorium Solloros Rhodes 
20 Mallipassi 

21 Energuiros, near St George de Ycossi 

22 Giropotamos, contrata church of the Holy Cross 

23 Agros, casale Vaty 

24 Otra, territorium Villanova [Villanova] 
25 Contrata St Anargyroi 

26 Gadoraespillo, contrata St Elie 

27 Contrata Asgourou Rhodes 

28 Contrata Feraklos [Feraklos] 
29 Lo camp de Laze Vogadoro 

30 Solloros 

31 Contrata Solloros 

32 Casale Artona Feraklos 
33 Lindos [Lindos] 
34 Casale Kalamonas & (casale?) Archangelos Feraklos 
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Doc No Location Castellany 
35 St George of Cappadocia 
36 Not specified - land on Rhodes 
37 Contrata Diopassadas 
38 Contrata Diopassadas 
39 Contrata Diopassadas 
40 Dyascoros 
41 Contrata Megaloco 
42 St Onofrius 
43 Contrata Tsimbika 
44 Contrata St George Ycossi 
45 Contrata Asgourou 
46 Lindos [Lindos] 
47 Contrata Diopassadas 
48 Contrata Campanos 
49 Contrada Quiparrisi 
50 Casale Mesta 
51 Unidentified outside town Rhodes 
52 Contrata Palamide Trianda 
53 Casale Kalamonas & (casale?) Archangelos Feraklos 
54 Contrata Rodini 
55 St Mary Calisteni 
56 Locus Crusem Feraklos 
57 Contrata Archistratigos 
58 Casale Guararadis 
59 Contrata Alepos 
60 Locus Pitharion 
61 Artamiti and lands incl. casalia of Vervori and Guienara and territorii of Laerma & 

Siana 
62 Casale Myrtonas 
63 Casale Psinthos Feraklos 
64 Casalia Psinthos, Parmeni, Levalani & Archipoli Feraklos 
65 Malipassi & Villanova 
66 Contrata St Ilias 
67 Contrata Gematico 
68 Casalia Altoloco, Pendia & Laerma 
69 Mirtia, casale Kalathos 
70 Artamiti and lands per no. 61 
71 Casale Lardos 
72 Contrata Stanbrotio, casale Apolakkia 
73 Damatria 
74 St Maura, contrata Quiparissi; contrata St John of Quiporia; contrata Sotira Rhodes 
75 Contrata St Elya 
76 Casale Kalamonas 
77 Diapassadas 
78 Contrata Aptana Feraklos 
79 Restegelas, contrata Palamida Filerimos 
80 Casalia Laerma, Guitounis & Agropilla Feraklos 
81 Casale Dyaschoro 
82 Damatria Villanova 
83 Damatria Villanova 
84 Casale Neocorio 
85 Villanova Villanova 
86 Contrata Passimade Rhodes 
87 Contrata Filerimos [Filerimos] 
88 St George Paraialiti, Villanova [Villanova] 
89 Bangi Rhodes 
90 Casale Apollona 
91 Unidentified in NW of island 
92 Locus St Ancona 
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Doc No Location Castellany 

93 Land outside Rhodes town near gate of St Stephen 

94 Casale Apollona 

95 Casale Trianda [Trianda] 

96 Near castle Villanova [Villanova] 

97 Land outside Rhodes near gate of St Stephen 

98 St Maria Calisteni & St Johannes Prodromos 

99 Casalia Lelos & Neocorio; contrata Diapassades 

100 Contrata St Michael of Psifi Rhodes 

101 Casale Koskinou 

102 Casalia Lelos & Neocorio; locus Katagro 

103 St Maria Calisteni & St Johannes Prodromos 

104 St Onofrius, contrata Helemonitra 

105 Territorium Villanova; locus Cobocle [Villanova] 

106 Locus La Finicha 

107 Casale Lardos (1/3) 

108 Contrata Quiporia Rhodes 

109 Locus Cardamatha 

110 Rodagniaco; Bangi & locus Afandou Rhodes & 
Afandou 

111 Contrata Manganly 

112 Asgourou 

113 Platipotamo Rhodes 

114 Territorium Trianda [Trianda] 

115 Cameliqui; Trianda [Trianda] 

116 Contrata Manganly 

117 Locus Asarito 

118 Contrata St Michael of Psifi Rhodes 

119 Unidentified 

120 Unidentified Feraklos 

121 Asgourou 

122 Contrata Damatria 

123 Unidentified Villanova 

124 Unidentified Trianda 

125 Kalamonas 

126 Coboclia Villanova 

127 Vardalata; Compania Villanova 

128 Casale Myrtonas; contrata Salakos 

129 Manganelli 

130 Contrata St Niqueta 

131 Psinthos 

132 Casale Lardos (2/3) 

133 Casale Lardos (2/3) 

134 Casale Lardos (1/3) 

135 Contrata Quiporia Rhodes 

136 Casale Diascoro 

137 Casale Armia 

138 Filerimos [Filerimos] 

139 Contrata Mixy Trianda 

140 Near road from Rhodes to Malpasso 

141 Villanova [Villanova] 

142 St Anthony of the Latins Kattavia 

143 Contrata Bangi Rhodes 

144 St Athanasius & St Maria 

145 St Erini, casale Parabolinos 

146 Afandou [Afandou] 

147 Contrata Alupus 

148 Unidentified 

149 Territorium Mangavely 

150 St Michael of Camberidi Katagros 


151 Casale Salakos and lands of Quironacia & Coraquies 
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LIST OF MALTA DOCUMENTS: APPENDIX C (NATURE OF GRANT, 
TENURE, RENT AND LENGTH OF TERM) 


Appendix Abbreviations: mon = Monastery, mod = modiate, jard=jardinum, vyd = 
vineyard, perp = perpetual, emph = emphyteusis, asp = asper, bez = bezant, fl = florin 


Doc 
No 


w~ hna 


Grant of 


2 casalia 
Lands 
Casale 


Casale 
Casale 


80 + 30 modiates 
3 mod 
Vineyard & jardinum 


Mon & jard 


Jard & 6 mod 
Jard & 6 mod 
Jard & 7 mod 
15 mod 


2 mod 

Water mill & 1 mod 

Casale & 5 mod & 60 
mod 

25 mod 

Jardinum 

1/2 mod of vineyard & 
3 mod of vyd 

25 mod 


Jard & mill & 2 vyds 
& 1 charruata 
2 1/2 mod & house 


Site for watermill & 2 
mod 

1 1/2 mod 

25 mod 

25 mod 

Vineyard of 3 mod 

Mill & vyd X jard (> 4 
mod c mill & jard 
& vyd 

50 mod 

3 cafizate 

2 cafizate 

3 mod jard incl. trees, 
spring & church 

3 cafizate jard 

1 casale & another? 


5 cafizate 


Vyd incl. windmill, 
houses & inn 


Tenure (if grant) Annual Rent 


[Feudum nobile] - 
Feudum nobile  - 


Feudum nobile Census or 
servicium 
Feudum nobile Census 


Feudum nobile 4 rotoli of wax 


Perp. Emph. 120 asp 
Perp. Emph. 13 asp 
Perp. Emph. 60 asp & 2 goats 
Perp. Emph. 80 asp 
Perp. Emph. 40 asp 
Perp. Emph. 105 asp 
Perp. Emph. 65 asp 5 years 
1/5 wine 
[Perp. Emph.] 12 asp 
[Perp. Emph.] 100 asp 
40 florins of 
Florence 
25 asp 
Perp. Emph. 3 bezants 
Perp. Emph. 1 bez + 3 bez 
[Perp. Emph.] 6 asp 
Perp. Emph. 8 asp 
Perp. Emph. 55 asp 
Perp. Emph. 6 asp 
Perp. Emph. 55 bezants 
Perp. Emph. 30 asp 
Perp. Emph. 10 asp 
15 fl. +20 asp + 
40 modii grain 
Perp. Emph. 80 asp 
Perp. Emph. 2 asp 
Perp. Emph. 8 denarii 
Perp. Emph. 7 bezants 
[Perp. Emph] 3 asp 
36 asp 
10 florins 
Perp. [Emph] 2 asp 


Length of term 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 
Perpetuity 


[Perpetuity] 
10 years 


Perpetuity 


Other Comments 


Armed man to be 
provided 

70 mod uncultivated 

Incl. vineyard 

Endowment of 
chaplaincy 

Incl. oil mill, 7 beehives 
& 20 goats 

Incl. trees 

incl. trees 

Incl. trees & 2 springs 

1/5 wine and all products 
after 5 years 


Incl. church 


Uncultivated; obliged to 
cultivate vineyard 

Confirmation of 
donation 

Confirmation of 
donation 

Grant is pro indivisio 


Probably uncultivated 
Incl. 2 1/2 mod vineyards 


Probably uncultivated 
Incl. figs 


Probably uncultivated 

Incl. figs 

Incl. figs 

Can construct mill for 
additional rent 


Incl. slaves, animals etc 
Bequest to church 
Confirmation of sale; 

reserves several rights 
Licence to sell 
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Doc Grant of Tenure (if grant) Annual Rent Length of term Other Comments 
No 
38 Vyd incl. windmill, Accustomed Grant of title for no 37 
houses & inn payment 
39 Vyd incl. windmill, Sale confirmation of no 
houses & inn 37 
40 Tricopleria Accustomed wage Life Grant of tricopleria 
41 Vineyard of 2 1/2 mod Perp. Emph. 10 asp Perpetuity Had been held w/o title 
42 Vineyard & church Perp. Emph. 2 asp Perpetuity 
43 4 mod 4 asp Life 
44 Vineyard of 3 mod Perp. Emph. 12 asp Perpetuity Had been held w/o title 
45 50 mod Perp. Emph. 10 gold florins Perpetuity Had been held w/o title 
46 2 mod Perp. Emph. 2 bezants Perpetuity Had been held w/o title 
47 Vyd of 1 1/2 mod Perp. Emph. 6 asp Perpetuity Had been held w/o title 
48 Vyd of 1 1/2 mod Perp. Acapitum 6 asp Perpetuity 
49 Jard incl. baths & Perp. Emph. 1 gros & 6 denarii Quittance due to need for 
houses of Tours repairs 
50 40 cafizate incl. a Perp. Emph. 30 asp Perpetuity Incl. 4 vineyards 
casale 
51 Jard Perp. Emph.. 2 asp Perpetuity 
52 Vyd 9 mod Perp. Emph.. 9 bezants Perpetuity 
53 Casale & another 40 Florins of 10 years 
casale? Florence 
54 Jard [Perp] Emph. 1 silver ducat Perpetuity 
55 Church Confirmation of 
donation 
56 Locus of 104 mod Perp. Emph. 10 gold Florins Perpetuity Incl. vineyard & jard plus 
deserted lands 
57 Vineyard Licence to buy from 
another Fr. 
58 Vineyard Licensed to sell 
59 1/2 vyd & houses Perp. Emph. 1 gigliato Perpetuity Property worth more 
than 150 florins 
60 Locus Confirmation of title 
61 Mon & lands incl. 2 55 gold florins Life Confirmation of sale 
casalia, 1 mod & 
jard 
62 16 mod Perp. Emph. 1 asp Perpetuity 
63 Casale 5 gold florins Life 
64 4 casalia 300 gold florins Life 
65 Jardina Quittance 
66 30 mod Perp. Emph. 60 solidi of All uncultivated 
Rhodes 
67 3 mod Perp. Emph. 6 asp Perpetuity 
68 3 casalia 210 florins Quittance 
69 Mill Perp. Emph. 60 asp. Perpetuity Plus option to buy 2 
mods 
70 Mon & lands incl. 2 55 gold florins Quittance 
casalia, 1 mod & 
jard 
71 Casale Feudum nobile Perpetuity Legal case re feudal 
obligations 
72 2 mods incl. vineyards Perp. Emph. 9 aspers Perpetuity 
73 Vineyards & other Mortgage for loan 
goods 
74 Mon, church, land, Perp. [Emph] 10 asp Perpetuity Obligation to appoint 
houses, jard & vyd Chaplain 
75 Vineyard & adj. prop Perp. Emph. 2 asp +3 denarii — Perpetuity Plus property in town 
76 Casale 40 florins 10 years With reservations 
77 Vyd & adj. houses & Confirming income 


enclosure 
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Doc Grant of Tenure (if grant) Annual Rent Length of term Other Comments 
No 
78 3 mod [Perp] Emph. 30 asp Perpetuity Grantee had improved 
lands 
79 Locus incl. vyd & 10 gold florins Life 
house 
80 3 casalia 200 gold florins Life 
81 Casale Feudum nobile Perpetuity Armed man to be 
provided 
82 23 mod Exchange of property 
83 Lands & vyds Sale for 450 florins 
84 Casale Life Papal confirmation 
85 Vineyard 20 gold florins Life 
86 Houses & jard 5 florins Life Incl. mill 
87 5 mod of vyds & fig — Perp. Emph. Accustomed Perpetuity 
census 
88 Church Life 
89 Jard, houses & vyds Life 
90 Casale Life 
91 170 mod 2 capons 2 pieces of land 
92 Locus incl. vyds Accustomed 
census 
93 Piece of land Accustomed Was revoked because of 
census prior ownership 
94 Casale 570 fl. of Naples 6 years Payment overdue 
95 2 mod Perp [Emph] Perpetuity 
96 Jard & 12 caf & vyd Life To serve in chapel of 
Villanova. Land was 
uncultivated 
97 Piece of land Perp [Emph] Perpetuity 
98 2 churches & houses Conditional 
etc 
99 2 casalia plus vyd, Veges of wine & 6 Life 
houses & windmill prs of capons 
100 Vyd, houses & mill 6 prs of fat capons Life 
101 30 mod 30 asp. Intended for planting 
vines 
102 2 casalia & 40 mod Veges of wine & 6 Life Confirmation of no. 99 + 
prs of capons add. 40 mods 
103 2churches, cells & jard 3 asp Life & son’s life 
104 Chapel Confirmation of 
foundation 
105 2 vyds & jard, house Life 
& grotto 
106 Lands with vyds & Part of an endowment 
trees 
107 1/3 casale Feudum nobile — 4 rotuli of wax Perpetuity Armed man to be 
jointly provided jointly 
108 House & jard Accustomed Life 
census 
109 Houses, jards, lands & [Perp Emph] Accustomed Perpetuity 
vineyards census 
110 Jards, lands, vyds & Life 
houses 
111 Vineyard Accustomed Life Later resigned 
census 
112 Vineyard Accustomed Life 
census 
113 Vineyard Confirmation of sale 
114 Vineyard Life 
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Appendix (Continued) 


Doc Grant of Tenure (if grant) Annual Rent Length of term Other Comments 
No 
Accustomed 
census 
115 2 vineyards Accustomed Life 
census 
116 Vineyard Accustomed So long as No 112 re-granted 
census remained on 
Rhodes 
117 Locus & possessions Revocation + new grant 
118  Vyds, houses & mills 6 prs. capons 
119 Mill, vyd, jard & 
house 
120 Vyd. 8 land Accustomed 
census 
121 Vineyard License to sell 
122 25 mod Perp Emph 2 florins of Perpetuity 
Rhodes 
123 Vineyard [Perp Emph] Accustomed Perpetuity 
census 
124 Vineyard Accustomed Life 
census 
125 Vyd & jard License to sell 
126 2 vyds, jard & 
buildings 
127 2 vyds & house Life 
128 Casale, 5 mod & 60 Donation to Order 
mods 
129 Vineyard License to sell 
130 Vineyards Perp. Emph. 3 asp Perpetuity 
131 Platea, house & vyd 2 jars of wine Life 
132 2/3 casale Feudum nobile Perpetuity License to sell 
133 2/3 casale Feudum nobile Perpetuity Confirmation of sale & 
transfer 
134 1/3 casale Feudum nobile — 4 rotuli of wax Perpetuity Armed man to be 
jointly provided jointly 
135 House & jard Life 
136 Casale Life 
137 Casale incl. fort & 2250 fl. of Rhodes 5 years Lump sum 
mills 
138 Chaplaincy Life 
139 House & vyd Accustomed Life 
census 
140 Houses & vyds Life 
141 House & piece of vyd. [Perp. Emph] Accustom. census Perpetuity 
142 Chaplaincy 220 goats Single endowment 
143 Jard & vyd Accustomed Life 
Census 
144  2churches [Perp. Emph] Perpetuity 
145 Church Life Appointment of rectors 
146 Hospice 4 shops and 106 Single endowment 
goats 
147 Vineyard Life 
148  Sheepfold [Perp Emph] 1/10 of kids & Perpetuity 
lambs 
149 Territorium incl. vyd 20 florins Prior of England Endowment of 
and successors  chaplaincy 
150 Monastery Certain rights confirmed 
151 Casale + other lands Feudum nobile 150 gold florins 87 years 
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The title under consideration here is fashionably broad and vague, and in the best 
tradition of material culture studies promises to employ material in order to visualize a 
cultural phenomenon. One may be reminded of Sharon Gerstel’s recent Rural Lives 
and Landscapes in Late Byzantium: Art, Archaeology, and Ethnography (2015), 
which deals with Greece and a variety of different source materials'. Such book titles 
help to make the point that the constantly growing corpus of material evidence is of 
broad historical interest, beyond the academic discipline(s) of archaeology and history 
of art. They also address the challenge of dealing with, and satisfying the requirements 
of, both material as well as cultural studies. In the case of Ousterhout’s title, the 
former appears to be underrepresented at first, as no particular material is mentioned, 
before the table of contents seems to redress the balance with two chapters on 
architecture (1) and painting (2) and two on community (3) and landscapes (4). 
However, once the reader has the actual book in hand and starts leafing through the 
pages, all the chapters as well as the volume as a whole turn out to be concerned mainly 
with architecture. Whilst this might come as a disappointment to some, it has the 
advantage of a clear and straightforward agenda and methodology: Chapter 1 is 
dedicated to church buildings and arranged in chronological as well as typological 
order, starting with the early Christian period, which is subdivided into masonry and 
rock-cut architecture, the latter further sub-divided into single-aisled, double-aisled, 
three-aisled, and domed cruciform churches. The transitional and middle Byzantine 
periods are likewise sub-divided; a further section deals with thirteenth-century 
churches, and a concluding section gives space also to the consideration of liturgical 
arrangements. Chapter 2 deals with the various ways in which rock-cut churches were 
decorated with sculpture? and painting, again in roughly chronological order. 
Folkloric painting, nonfigural ornament, isolated figural imagery, the Choir of Saints, 
apse programs, continuous narration, and inscriptions, among others, are each 
considered in separate sections. The relationship to architecture and in particular how 


1 Cf. the review by R. Ousterhout, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 41 (2017) 176-78. 
2 Cf. more recently A. L. McMichael, Rising above tbe Faithful: Monumental Ceiling Crosses in Byzantine 
Cappadocia (Diss City University of New York 2018): https:/academicworks.cuny.edu/gc etds/2553. 
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the rock-cut settings informed the application of the decorative schemes are given special 
attention. 

Chapter 3 provides an overview of mainly secular architecture, with particular 
attention to courtyard complexes, their decoration, and their internal structures. 
Chapter 4 addresses burials and their relation to monasticism, including a long and 
detailed discussion of “the Problem of Góreme”, all of which reinforces and elaborates 
the earlier point? that numerous alleged monasteries and refectories were in fact used 
for secular housing and commemorative meals, respectively. The many and often 
impractically small chapels at Góreme are understood not as monastery or parish 
churches but as venues for occasional commemorative services on behalf of the dead. 
This can also explain the miniature scale of some rock-cut liturgical furniture that may 
have served to symbolize rather than to enact the liturgy. It brings to mind the 
dollhouse-sized chapels on Modern Greek roadsides that commemorate Orthodox 
Christians who died in traffic accidents. 

Whilst the presentation is necessarily selective and reflects Ousterhout’s personal 
research interests, it strives to, and succeeds in, giving a general overview of 
Cappadocia’s Byzantine architecture. The descriptions both in words and through 
photographs and line drawings are outstanding. Illustrated in colour throughout, 
about half of the large-sized volume consists of more than 500 beautiful figures, the 
majority new or re-drawn. Thus, the book greatly improves the documentation and 
accessibility of Byzantine Cappadocia and forms a new basis for the region’s 
integration into the history of Byzantine architecture. Ousterhout himself frequently 
refers to outside influences, in particular from Constantinople, but wisely restricts such 
excursions to a bare minimum, thereby preserving the descriptive nature of his text 
with few footnotes and a focused bibliography, as the already monumental publication 
would otherwise have become unwieldy. This leaves others, and, it is to be hoped, also 
Ousterhout himself, with many an opportunity for future research and publications on 
Cappadocia and its relation to Byzantium as a whole. 


Philipp Niewóhner 
Goethe-Universtitat Frankfurt 


3 R. Warland, ‘Die byzantinische Hóhlensiedlung von Gókce/Momoasson in Kappadokien: Gehófte, 
Grabkapellen mit Wandmalerei und ein vermógender Salbélhandler’, Istanbuler Mitteilungen 58 (2008) 
347-69; V. Kalas, ‘Challenging the Sacred Landscape of Byzantine Cappadocia’, in A. Luyster & 
A. Walker (eds), Negotiating Secular and Sacred in Medieval Art: Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism 
(Aldershot 2009) 147-73; C. Jolivet-Lévy, ‘The Bahattin Samanligi Kilisesi at Belisirma Revisited’, in 
C. Hourihane (ed.), Byzantine Art: Recent Studies (Princeton 2009) 81-110; R. Ousterhout, 
‘Remembering the Dead in Byzantine Cappadocia: the Architectural Settings for Commemoration’, in 
O. Ioannisian & D. Jolshin (eds), Architecture of Byzantium and Kievan Rus from the 9th to 12th 
Centuries, Transactions of the State Hermitage Museum 53 (St Petersburg 2010) 89-100. 
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The Byzantine canonical scholia: a case study in reading Byzantine 
manuscript marginalia! 
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The scholia to the canonical manuscripts of the Collection in Fifty Titles and Collection in 
Fourteen Titles serve as an excellent case study in the potentials of marginalia to 
illuminate historical narratives and broaden our understanding of how the Byzantines 
encountered and read their traditional texts. This article explores these potentials by a) 
offering an overview and taxonomy of the canonical scholia; b) (re)discovering a 
Macedonian ‘proto-commentator’ hiding in plain sight in the margins of one 
manuscript; c) sketching some of the scholia’s hermeneutic particularities in 
comparison to the twelfth-century canonical commentaries. 


Keywords: Byzantine scholia; manuscript marginalia; canon law; Arethas of Caesarea 


There is something peculiar about our knowledge of Byzantine manuscript scholia: in one 
sense we know these texts quite well, and yet in another we hardly know them at all. We 
know them well in that many significant scholiastic traditions have been published and 
studied. To get a sense of this, one only needs to dip into Eleanor Dickey’s Ancient 
Greek Scholarship, an impressive catalogue of several centuries’ worth of editions and 
studies on the scholia.* Yet Dickey, as one can guess from the title of her book, is a 


1 Warm thanks are due to Bernard Stolte, Wolfram Brandes, and the late Andreas Schminck at the Edition 
und Bearbeitung byzantinischer Rechtsquellen (Forschungsstelle der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Góttingen) for their assistance and encouragement throughout this project. An abbreviated version of this 
paper was read at the 2016 Byzantine Studies Association of America conference in Ithaca, New York. 

2  E.Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship (Oxford 2007). I use the term ‘scholia’ in the generic sense of any 
variety of manuscript marginalia that provides some type of reading aid or exegesis for a central text. See 
Dickey, Scholarship, 11 n. 25 for a discussion of the different uses of this term. For the broader context of 
the Byzantine scholia, see now especially F. Montanari et. al. (eds.), Brill's Companion to Ancient Greek 
Scholarship, 2 vols. (Leiden 2015) and also the works of Nigel Wilson, notably Scribes and Scholars: A 
Guide to the Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature (with D. Reynolds) (3 edn. Oxford 1993) and 
Scholars of Byzantium (2"% edn, London 1996). Other recent publications include F. Montanari and 
L. Pagani (eds.), From Scholars to Scholia: Chapters in the History of Ancient Greek Scholarship, Trends 
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classicist, and the majority of the scholarship she has catalogued, even when it has been 
done by those well-versed in Byzantine studies, has a distinctly classicist flavour: it has 
been overwhelmingly concerned with the excavation of the classical past in Byzantine 
manuscripts, whether through extracting or reconstructing ancient scholarship, 
improving critical texts, or simply enriching our modern literary or historical 
appreciation of the classical tradition.’ In this sense, scholarship on the scholia recalls 
the days when Byzantine studies was mostly a supplementary discipline of classical 
philology. 

A critical question for Byzantinists — what do these traditions tell us about the 
Byzantines — has been broached surprisingly rarely. Almost inevitably, scholia on 
post-classical texts, or the ‘new’ (usually Byzantine) scholia on classical texts, are the 
least likely to be studied, and the least likely to have satisfactory editions. When they 
have been studied, their implications for Byzantine studies have often been treated in 
passing. Only quite recently have studies on specific scholiastic texts or traditions 
emerged with a more strictly Byzantine orientation.* But we are still far from a 
synoptic — much less comprehensive — picture of what Byzantine manuscript scholia 
can contribute to our understanding of Byzantine culture and society. 


in Classics - Supplementary Volume 9 (Berlin 2011) and the entire issue of Trends in Classics, 6.1 (Oct 2014), 
which includes a useful recent bibliography. 

3  Forthe works of the classicists, this is self-evident. In a more explicitly Byzantine-studies context, I would 
point especially to the oeuvre of Nigel Wilson as exemplifying this approach (above n. 2). A recent example in 
the legal literature would be José-Domingo Rodriguez Martin, ‘Lost and found: on recovery of forgotten 
classical institutions in early Byzantine legal texts’, in J. Codoñer and I. Pérez Martin (eds.), Textual 
Transmission in Byzantium: between Textual Criticism and Quellenforschung (Turnhout 2014) 513-38. 

4 For example, F. Budelmann, ‘Classical commentary in Byzantium: John Tzetzes on ancient Greek 
literature”, in R. Gibson and C. Kraus (eds.), The Classical Commentary: Histories, Practices, Theory 
(Leiden 2002) 141-69; A. Kaldellis, Byzantine Readings of Ancient Historians (New York 2015); 
F. Pontani, ‘The first Byzantine commentary on the Iliad’, in Byzantinische Zeitchrift 99/2 (2006) 551-96; 
G. Russo, Contestazione e conservazione: Luciano nell'esegesi di Areta (Berlin 2012); B. Stolte, ‘A note on 
the un-Photian revision of the Nomocanon XIV Titulorum”, in Analecta Atbeniensia ad ius Byzantiunum 
spectantia (Athens 1997) 115-30; R. Webb, “Greek grammatical glosses and scholia: the form and 
function of a late Byzantine commentary', in N. Mann and B. Olsen (eds.), Medieval and Renaissance 
Scholarship (Leiden 1997) 1-17. See also the brief but important comments of I. Pérez Martín, Byzantine 
books”, in A. Kaldellis and N. Siniossoglou (eds.), The Cambridge Intellectual History of Byzantium 
(Cambridge 2017) 37-46 at 44-5. U. Kenens, Perhaps the scholiast was also a drudge: Authorial practices 
in three middle Byzantine sub-literary writings’, in A. Pizzone (ed.), The Author in Middle Byzantine 
Literature: Modes, Functions, and Identities (Berlin 2014) 155-70, moves mostly in the older 
direction. W. Lamb, The Catena in Marcum (Leiden 2012) is an interesting example of the potentials of 
the new attention being paid to marginal commentaries in Biblical studies circles. The older literature did 
not entirely ignore the Byzantine implications of the scholia; for example, the person and social context of 
the indomitable John Tzetzes was always too interesting to ignore. See for references Wilson, Scholars, 
190-6; F. Pontani, “Scholarship in the Byzantine empire (529-1453), in Montanari et. al., Ancient Greek 
Scholarship, 379-393. See also the suggestive comments of P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantine 
(Paris 1970) 237-9. 
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This is a situation worth rectifying. For cultural historians, scholia represent 
potentially unique windows onto how the Byzantines read, encountered and interacted 
with their texts. They can also shed light on social realities and help refine the history 
of the sources. One tradition of scholia, those connected to the texts of the canonical 
Collection in Fifty Titles (CollS0) and the Collection in Fourteen Titles (Coll14), 
happen to illustrate these potentials very well.° 


I. The Byzantine canonical scholia: overview and taxonomy 


The tradition of Byzantine canonical scholia on the Coll50 and the Coll14 texts is 
modest, especially when compared to the massive apparatuses that can be found 
accompanying Homer, the dramatists, biblical texts, or the secular legal texts.° Of the 
published scholia, the longest are approximately 400-500 words, but the average is 
closer to 20.’ The total number of scholia in the Coll50 and Coll14 texts depends on 
exactly what one counts. A little over a thousand texts have been published to date. 
Perhaps half of that number is still unpublished, although an exact determination 
awaits a new edition.* This figure does not include scholia on later canonical texts 
based on the CollS$0 or Coll14, such as the twelfth-century commentaries, or the 
Epitome of Constantine Harmenopoulos.? 


5 On the sixth-century canonical collections, see S. Troianos, ‘Byzantine canon law to 1100”, in 
W. Hartmann and K. Pennington (eds.), Tbe History of Byzantine and Eastern Canon Law to 1500 
(Washington, DC 2012) 115-169; D. Wagschal, Law and Legality in the Greek East (Oxford 2015). 

6 Examples can be easily accessed online from http:/library.princeton.edu/byzantine/manuscript-title-list. 
See (respectively) Florence Laur. Plut. 32.03, 32.09, and 6.18, and Paris BN gr. 1350. 

7 The most recent and extensive editions are V. Beneshevich, IIpuaoocenua k uscaedosanuio: Kanonuveckuñ 
c6opuuk XIV mumyaoe co gmopoú uemeepmu VII seka do 883 2. (St. Petersburg 1905) 3-80 (published as 
part of the 1974 Leipzig reprint of Kanonuueckuú cóopuuk; henceforth = “Sbor.”), and V. Beneshevich, 
Ioannis Scholastici Synagoga L titulorum ceteraque eiusdem opera iuridica (Munich 1937) 157-90 
(henceforth = “Syn.”). Some scholia to the nomocanonical section of the Coll14 are also found in Sbor. 
145-8. Beneshevich provided numbers for each scholion which I have followed. Beneshevich did not, 
however, include all of the scholia previously published by J.B. Pitra, Iuris Ecclesiastici Graecorum 
Historia et Monumenta, vol. 2 (Rome 1868) 641-62 and throughout the footnotes of 445-640; or by 
J. Hergenróther, Photius: Patriarch von Constantinopel, vol. 3 (Regensburg 1869) 113-27; or even by 
W. Beveridge in the Annotationes to Synodikon Sive Pandectae Canonum, vol 2 (Oxford 1672). These works 
must still be consulted. The second volume of the Repertorium der Handschriften des byzantinischen Rechts 
series, A. Schminck and D. Getov (eds.), Repertorium der Handschriften des byzantinischen Rechts: Teil II: 
Die Handschriften des kirchlichen Rechts I (Frankfurt 2010, henceforth - RHBR 2) has scrupulously 
catalogued the scholia for all canonical manuscripts described; volume three has recently become available. 

8  Theauthor is currently working on such an edition. 

9 Although not extensive, RHBR 2 has noted scholia attached to Zonaras (Milan Ambr. A.53 inf., Paris 
BN Cois. 39, Paris BN gr. 1321, Rome Casan. 1400, Rome Coll. gr. 12, Sofia NCID gr. 158, Vat. Palat. gr.21). 
For Balsamon, see Venice Marc. gr. 168. These scholia are unpublished. An edition of scholia to 
Harmenopoulos may be found in J. Leunclavius (ed.), Iuris Graeco-Romani, vol. 1 (Frankfurt 1596) 1-71 
(J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 150, 45A-168C). 
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The distribution of the scholia among the canonical sources is uneven. Manuscripts 
vary, but the early local councils of Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Laodicea, and especially 
Gangra, as well as the later Photian councils, Protodeutera a. 861 and Hagia Sophia 
a. 879, tended to attract few, and relatively short and infrequent, annotations. This is 
also true of patristic sources such as Timothy, Theophilus, Athanasius, or Gennadius. By 
contrast, the Apostles, Trullo, Carthage, and especially Basil are frequently accompanied 
by exceptionally rich apparatuses. Most other sources fall somewhere in between. This 
variation may reflect different patterns of reception (perhaps lower for the local 
councils), the comparative prestige of certain sources (esp. Apostles, Basil), or the relative 
need for interpretative aids (i.e., more for Carthage, a western source translated from 
Latin, and often difficult to read). It may also simply reflect the vagaries of transmission. 

Across the Coll50 and Coll14 traditions, four basic types of scholia may be 
identified: 


1) Rubrical or summary scholia. These are simple topical summaries of content, 
either of a whole canon, or of parts of a longer canon, sometimes found along 
the margins of longer texts as a kind of running guide. They often start with nepi 
or 6tt. Typical examples would include ‘Regarding hermits’ (Sbor. 401, on 
Trullo 42) or “That the property of the bishop must be kept separate” (Syn. 
51, on Apostolic 40). Constantinople 6, Basil 1 or Gregory of Nyssa's 
canonical letter often provide good examples of running rubrics. As a whole, 
they are quite common. 

An important subset may be termed ‘schematic rubrics’. These diagram-like 
rubrics graphically illustrate distinctions or different aspects of an issue treated 
in the text. For example, the scholion “There are three parts of the soul: the 
rational, the desirous, and the appetitive’ (Sborn. 674, to Gregory of Nyssa’s 
introduction) is generally found in the manuscripts with the first clause on 
one line and three lines extending below it to each of the following three 
parts.'° Such rubrics are common when any type of distinction is made. Their 
purpose is no doubt pedagogical, and perhaps mnemonic. They are known in 
other scholiastic traditions, for example, those on Plato.'* 

Another subset of rubrical scholia are the penitential scholia. These 
highlight the type and length of a rule’s sanction: ‘Here adultery is penalized 
by seven years’ (Syn. 110, on Ancyra 20); ‘Let the fornicator mourn for two 
years, for two let him hear; for two let him prostrate; for one let him stand’ 
(Sbor. 631, on Basil 58). These point to one eminently practical use of canon 
law manuscripts: as handbooks for apportioning penances. 

The rubrical scholia, as a whole, appear to be quite dull, and they are among 
those most likely to be omitted by editors. But they raise interesting questions 


10 For an example, see Paris BN sup.gr. 1085, 144v. 
11 For some early examples, see the scholia on Gorgias in Oxford Bod. Clark 39, 371r, or Vienna sup. gr. 7, 
370r. 
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about what a canon's central issue was perceived to be, and why certain aspects 
were deemed more worthy of emphasis than others. A quick example is afforded 
by Trullo 95, which deals with the various modes of reception of heretics into the 
Byzantine church. It does not inspire a large quantity of marginalia, but when a 
few scholia emerge in an eleventh-twelfth century manuscript (Vat. gr. 1980), 
one particular issue is highlighted: rebaptism (‘Why some heretics are 
baptized’ — Sbor. 447). This naturally raises the question: was this a 
particularly topical issue at that time? (Latin rebaptism?) 


2) Reference scholia. These scholia give cross-references to other canons or civil 
legal texts. For example, “Seek the 2" canon of the first synod; canons 19, 73, 
76, 95 of Carthage; canon 8 of the synod in Trullo; canon 2 of the [second] 
synod in Nicaea; constitutions 2 and 17 of the Novels.’ (Syn. 315) Similar 
scholia are well known from the civil legal texts. They almost always appear 
in highly abbreviated form. 

Like the rubrical scholia, these scholia are both common in the manuscripts 
and prone to omission in editions. Until a complete edition is produced it will be 
difficult to assess their significance. They may, however, turn out to be more 
interesting than they first appear. Which canons are cited? Which not? Why? 
It may be that we can learn more about how a canon was understood by how 
it was contextualized by other rulings. The omission of certain sources could 
also assist in determining the date of composition of a scholion. It may even be 
possible to relate reference scholia to the systematic portions of the collections, 


2 y a " 13 
which are essentially organized collections of cross-references. 


3) Exegetical scholia. These provide substantive clarification, explanation, or 
further interpretation of a text. These are the best published of all the scholia, 
and include all the longest texts. They are quite varied, but a few distinct 
sub-types may be identified, many recognizable from the broader tradition of 
Greco-Roman exegetical practice." There are thus ‘historical’ comments 
(totoptk&), which provide further information on geographical or historical 
realia. For example, Sbor. 27, to Apostles 37 (on the date ‘twelfth 
of Hyperberetaios”) notes: “This the ninth of October according to the 
Romans. There are scholia that identify biblical, patristic or canonical 


12 Inthecase of one manuscript, St. Petersburg RNB gr. 66, the extensive reference scholia turn out to be the 
Coll14 references broken up across the margins. Could something like the lost Collection in Sixty Titles be 
lurking in fragmented form in other marginal cross-references? 

13 Used with caution, M. Gluck, Priscians Partitiones und ihre Stellung in der spátantiken Schule 
(Hildesheim 1967) 17-23 and H. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'antiquité (4% edn., Paris 1958) 
229-34 et passim still present the best overview. See S. Matthaios, “Greek scholarship in the imperial era 
and late antiquity', in Montanari et al., Scholarship, 184—296 for recent bibliography. 

14 For other examples see Sbor. 224, 247, 350. 
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citations: ‘Of the letter to the Hebrews’ (Sbor. 351).'° There are also grammatical 
(texvixá) and lexical (yAwoonuatucc) notations, clarifying the meaning of 
a construction or providing a gloss on an unusual or archaic word. For example, 
Sbor. 455, to Second Nicaea 1 (to ‘unshaken and unmoved’ [é&xpddavta Kai 
jodAevta]): We must hear these as adverbial, as ‘unshakenly and unmovably 
[axpaSdvtmsg Koi úsodeútoc].'* There are even a very few text-critical 
comments (810p8euxó), discussing variant readings or other textual issues. ' 

Not surprisingly, exegetical scholia on the canons often evince characteristically 
juristic preoccupations, such as concern about definitions, distinctions, gaps 
in the legislation, ambiguities, or contradictions. For example, scholia explain 
the difference between ‘rustic’ (&ypotkucot) and “country” (éyy@piot) dioceses 
(Sbor. 189), or between letters pacific (eipnvixai) and letters commendatory 
(ovotatikai) (Sbor. 20a). In Trullo 24, which forbids the attendance of 
clergy at wedding games, a scholiast quickly comments that clergy are, of 
course, permitted to stay at a solemn wedding (Sbor. 374). Apostolic 65 
condemns those who kill someone from just one strike; a scholiast asks what 
happens to those who strike someone multiple times but do not kill them 
(Sbor. 41)? Yet another scholiast, commenting on Chalcedon 15, worries 
about the age at which a deaconess may be ordained: 40 years, as 
Chalcedon 15; or 50, as the civil law; or 60, as scripture? (Syn. 195) Yet 
another is eager to point out the discrepancy in the meaning of ‘neophyte’ 
between Nicaea 2 and Serdica 10 (Sbor. 73). Many similar examples could 
be offered. 

Interestingly, the more technical types of juristic scholia found in the civil 
tradition (generally traced to the teaching of the antecessores in sixth-century 
Berytus and now found primarily in the “old scholia? of the Basilica!?) are 
almost entirely absent. Thus, there are no instances of case-examples with 
the stock figures ‘Peter’ and ‘Paul’. There are no short narrations of a law’s 
original circumstances, or explicit comparison of jurists’ opinions. There is 
no language of Oepatito/Oeuatouóc, Tapaypagai, TOPÁTITAO, TOPÓTOMTOL 


15 These may be found especially in Trullo, Second Nicaea and Basil. For other biblical examples, see Sbor. 
307-11, 365, 366, 396, Syn. 218; for patristic, Sbor. 394, 474; for canonical, Sbor. 388, 406. 

16 Seealso Sbor. 5, 11,189, 500, 668; Syn. 318 - among many others. Glosses are sometimes interlinear: see 
Florence Laur. 10.10 passim. 

17 For example, Sbor. 519 on the Introduction to Basil’s first canonical letter, to  tepi tò &xpifég péptuvo’: 
‘Tt is written also this way “h nepì tò &xoxpítvoc8o1 népyva””. See also Sbor. 325, 613. 

18 For an overview of the Basilica scholia, see S. Troianos, Le fonti del diritto bizantino, 
trans. P. Buongiorno (Torino 2015) 185-8 (translation with updated bibliography of Oi IInyés tod 
Bvfavrivod Atxaiov, 3rd edn. Athens 2011) and recent comments and bibliography in T. van Bochove, 
‘The Basilica: between Ouellenforschung and textual criticism’, in Codoñer and Pérez Martín, Textual 
Transmission, 539-75 at 543-5. On the antecessores and their teaching methods, see especially 
H. Scheltema, L’enseignement de droit des antécesseurs (Leiden 1970). 
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or the like. Generally, inasmuch as the technical and conceptual architecture of 
the canon law is less developed than the civil, so also the technical and 
conceptual complexity of the canonical scholia is lower than their civil 
counterparts; they are, as a rule, shorter and simpler. This contrast fits with 
a pattern that obtains generally in Byzantine legal discourse: a clear affinity 
exists between the church-legal and civil-legal texts, but the former never 
adopt the more technical trappings of the latter nor attain to the same level 
of doctrinal sophistication.'? Byzantine canonical discourse never seems to 
form itself as a direct image of the more professionalized, civil discourse to 
the same degree that will be observed, for example, in the high medieval west.*° 


4) Emphasis or highlighting scholia. There is a final, fascinating type of scholia, 
which is much neglected.?' These are the small indications in the margins that 
draw attention to adjacent passages. Two varieties are especially common: 
onu£íooot and wpatov notations. The former mean nota bene; the latter 
connote something between ‘beautiful/fine’ and “useful”.?? Sometimes these 
occur together, and occasionally they are rendered more emphatic by the 
addition of iav or dyov (‘very’). They tend to run in identifiable 
traditions in the manuscripts, and are more evident in some sources than 
others. They are particularly (at times bizarrely) rich in Basil. Some are quite 
venerable, found in the oldest extant canonical manuscript.** Occasionally 
one also finds xpnotós (‘useful’) or dpa (‘see’, ‘look’).*° The interpretive 
potential of these small notes is unexplored. What exactly do Byzantine 
readers/scribes find worthy of emphasis in the canons? What type of 
sentiments? We will examine a few examples shortly. 


II. Source History. Arethas of Caeasarea: the forgotten canonical 
‘commentator’? 


The potential of the scholia for illuminating several aspects of the standard source 
narrative have been largely unrealized over the last century. Several important 
observations about these texts have been made, but these have been mostly overlooked 
or under-developed in recent scholarship. 


19 On this question more broadly, see Wagschal, Law and Legality, 276-9 et passim. 

20 On the lack of professionalization in Byzantine canon law, see Wagschal, Law and Legality, 80-3. 

21 Although see the important comments of K. McNamee, “Another chapter in the history of scholia’, 
Classical Quarterly 48.1 (1998) 269-88 at 286-8; also, Russo, Contestazione, 9. 

22 Good examples, available online, can be found in Paris BN sup. gr. 614 (e.g. 167v) or Paris BN sup. gr. 
1085 (e.g. 126v-127r). 

23 For example, Paris BN sup.gr. 1085, 127r. 

24 Patmos 172 (early 9% c.?), in Dionysius, Peter and Basil. 

25 For examples see Paris BN sup. gr. 1085 11v-12r, 87v-88r; Paris BN sup.gr.614, 144r, 146r. 
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One of the great mysteries of the Byzantine canonical tradition is the explosion of 
formal jurisprudential work in the twelfth century. This development begins as a 
curious proliferation of question-and-answer type treatises — épwtandKpiotc 
material? — at the very close of the eleventh century, and comes to its fullest 
flowering in the ‘big three’ corpus commentaries of the twelfth century: that of Alexios 
Aristenos, working c. 1130; that of John Zonaras, writing perhaps in the 1150s;"7 and 
finally that of Theodore Balsamon, working and re-working his commentary c. 1177-93. 
Today, thanks to the work of Victor Tiftixoglu, we also know of a fourth, anonymous 
commentator who was probably active while Balsamon was still alive and who seems to 
have substantially re-worked (and challenged) portions of Balsamon's commentary. This 
work remains unedited in Sinai 1117. It does not seem to have enjoyed a wide circulation.?* 

Before this point the jurisprudential silence is almost deafening. According to the 
standard source histories, one has to reach all the way into the sixth and early seventh 
century to find what might — generously — be considered a significant moment in the 
jurisprudential shaping of the canonical material. This is the period that saw the 
creation of the thematic or systematic re-workings of the standard source collections.?? 
From that time until the eleventh/twelfth century, the jurisprudential landscape is 
otherwise remarkably barren. Canonical legislation continued, and the standard 
collections were gradually updated. Some interesting hybrid collections, like those of 
Nikon of the Black Mountain, appeared. ?? But only a few texts produced in this period 
could be counted as properly jurisprudential/exegetical: a few question-and-answer 
texts associated with Photios, some works on the transfer of bishops by Arethas of 
Caesarea, and a handful of treatises on marriage and episcopal elections.” 

This gap, however, has opened in the narrative because the scholia have been mostly 
ignored. Scholars have generally avoided these texts — and for some good reasons. Quite 
aside from technical textual issues, "^ authorship is often difficult or impossible to 
determine: scholia on the Co//50 and Coll14 are anonymous, and prone to re-editing. 
More importantly, dating is notoriously problematic. If we are lucky enough to have a 
manuscript that is securely dated — far from a given in the Greek tradition — the 


26 For discussion and further references, see S. Troianos, “Byzantine canon law from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries’, in Hartmann and Pennington, Canon Law, 170-214, at 198-9. 

27 But see now T. Kampianaki, John Zonaras’ Epitome of Histories (12% cent.): a Compendium of 
Jewish-Roman History and its Readers (DPhil University of Oxford 2017) 17-19, who argues for a 
terminus post quem of 1166. 

28 For the most recent survey on the twelfth-century commentators in English, see S. Troianos, ‘Canon law 
from the twelfth', 176-185. 

29 For the general literature, see n. 5 above. 

30 On which, Troianos, “Canon law to 1100”, 141-3. 

31 Troianos, “Canon law to 1100”, 168-9. 

32 Scholia can be highly abbreviated and solecistic; in microfilms, they are frequently out of focus or cut off; 
and in editions their mise en page can be difficult to determine. Generally their textual variability requires 
repeated consultation of multiple manuscripts. 
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scholia could nevertheless have been added long after the original production. Without 
careful attention to hands and inks — the latter requiring physical examination of the 
manuscript — it is often difficult to be completely sure of the synchronicity of a text 
and its marginalia. Prudence has advised caution. 

But caution about dating has been excessive. There are approximately 12 
manuscripts dated to the ninth and tenth centuries which contain scholia. We can add 
a few more from (probably) the earlier eleventh century.*? As a rule, the hands for the 
scholia seem at least broadly appropriate to the manuscripts’ era. Even if in some cases 
it should turn out that a manuscript or a set of scholia are archaicizing and the 
manuscript and/or scholia misdated, it is reasonable to assume that at least most hail 
from before the twelfth century — enough for our purposes. 

However, even if we wish to exercise a great deal of caution, it is possible to dismiss 
virtually all of these manuscripts from our consideration and still make substantive 
assertions about pre-twelfth century scholia. As it happens, there is one tenth-century 
manuscript of whose date we are virtually certain, and which contains many of the 
most important early scholia: Rome Vallicelliana F.10. 

This manuscript is one of the famous manuscripts commissioned by Arethas of 
Caesarea (c. 850-after 932; bishop from 902) and it contains his own autograph 
scholia.** Arethas’ hand in this manuscript has long been known, or at least suspected. 
In 1868 Cardinal Jean-Baptist Pitra raised Arethas’ name as a possibility for the 
manuscript’s distinctive scholia.’ In 1914, the great Russian canonist Vladimir 
Beneshevich and the Arethan scholar Socrates Kougeas together re-discovered and 
re-asserted this possibility much more forcefully.*? Their work convinced Patricia 
Karlin-Hayter and Paul Lemerle,” and in 1972 Anna Meschini, in a short 
monograph, reviewed the manuscript closely and confirmed that in her opinion the 
scholia were in the main from Arethas’ own hand.?? Lidia Perria, the most recent 
paleographer to survey the Arethan manuscripts, has taken this view for granted. ? 


33 The 9" and 10% c. manuscripts are Athens EBE 1370; Jerusalem Patr. Bibl. Tim. Stav. 2; Moscow GIM 
Sin. gr. 398; Paris BN gr. 1334; Paris BN sup. gr. 614, 1085; Patmos 172, 173; Rome Vallic. F.10; Sinai 1112; 
St. Petersburg RNB gr. 66; Vatican BAV gr. 843; Vatican Pal. gr. 376. The 11 c. manuscripts: Oxford Bod. 
Auct. T.2.6, Barroc. 185; Sinai 1111; Venice Marc. ap gr. 111.17; Vienna ONB hist. gr. 56. 

34 For a full bibliography of this manuscript, see RHBR 2, 139. On Arethas and Arethas’ scholarly work 
generally, see PMBZ 20554; Pontani, “Scholarship”, 342-55; R. Jenkins, Byzantium: The Imperial 
Centuries AD 610-1071 (London 1966) 212-26; P. Karlyn-Hayter, Vita Euthymii Patriarchae (Brussels 
1970) 200-7; Lemerle, Humanisme, 205-41; L. Perria, ‘Impaginazione e scrittura nei codici di Areta”, 
Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici NS 27 (1990) 55-87; Wilson, Scholars, 120—35. 

35 Pitra, Iuris Ecclesiastici, 656. 

36 S. Kougeas, 'Néog Kàói$ tod Ap£0o?, Didodoyixds XOAAoyoc Hapvaooós. ‘Exetnpic X (1914) 106-16, 
following the appearance of his monograph on Arethas, O Koroapeías ApéBas xoi tò Epyov avtod (Athens 
1913). 

37 Karlin-Hayter, Vita, 205-6; Lemerle, Humanisme, 235. 

38 A. Meschini, II Codice vallicelliano di Areta (Padua 1972). 

39 Perria, ‘Impaginazione’, 65, 82. 
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There is little question, then, that we have a significant set of scholia — about 300 — whose 
terminus ante quem is sometime in the early tenth century. 

Caution is still advised. The fact that the scholia were written by Arethas’ hand does 
not mean that he composed them. (Bernard Stolte is right in saying that we can never 
assign an anonymous canonical scholion with absolute confidence to any one 


4°) But there are many factors that strongly point to Arethas’ authorship. 


author. 

First, the scholia seem to constitute a defined set in the tradition, with few of them 
enjoying independent streams of transmission." This suggests a coherence of 
compositional act, which points to a single author. Were this set of scholia a 
compilation of older traditions, we might expect more of them to enjoy independent 
streams of transmission. 

An analysis of style further reinforces this sense of coherence. Most of the scholia are 
very distinctive in tone and syntax. In particular, they frequently exhibit a recherché 
obscurity combined with a bold, almost irascible, character. This strongly distinguishes 
them from the other scholia, and points directly towards Arethas, who is well known 
for precisely these characteristics.*? Kougeas was completely convinced that the overall 
tonality, diction and character of the scholia were a fit for Arethas.** 

It is the content of the scholia, however, that points most forcefully to Arethas. One 
scholion, considered particularly telling, refers to Basil the Great as the light of “our” 
Caesarea: ó tfjg kað’ Nas Koroapetas pwotmp (which also demonstrates that Arethas 
was bishop of Caesarea when this scholion was written).** But equally important is 
the fact that the topic of tetragamy and multiple marriages is a special preoccupation 
of the author.* Here it is interesting to note that, although obscure in meaning, the 
scholia are generally negatively disposed towards tetragamy.^? This may suggest that 
these scholia were written before Arethas' notorious pivot from the anti- to the 
pro-tetragamy camp. If this pivot occurred in 907, and the controversy did not break 
out until 905/6, we might reasonably venture that these scholia were written in the 
intervening year — and thus again assert a terminus ante quem for the manuscript. If 
we assume that Arethas would most likely have acquired a canonical manuscript at or 


40 Stolte, *Note', 122. 

41 So far only two other manuscripts, Florence Laur. X.1 and Venice Marc. gr. 169, both from the 12-13'^ 
c., have been identified that contain some of the Vall. F.10 canonical scholia. The number is limited to 14 for 
the former, and 4 (!) for the latter, and encompasses texts that mostly lack the distinctive flavour of the other 
Arethan scholia. Perhaps some of these were copied from elsewhere? These are noted by Beneshevich in 
Ilpuaooceuua. Full resolution of this question awaits a complete edition of the scholia. 

42 See, for example, the comments of Pontani, “Scholarship”, 345; Russo, Contestazione, 13; Lemerle, 
Humanisme, 240-1; Wilson, Scholars, 133-4. 

43 Kougeas, Néoc Kà&à?, 108-22. 

44 Sbor. 99. So Kougeas, 'Néog Koi, 112. 

45 Sbor. 103, 547, 548, 550, 552, 554, 555, 647. The author is also generally concerned about the whole 
issue of penitential binding and loosing; see for example Sbor. 612, 641. See Kougeas, ‘Néog Koi, 113. 
46 See Karlin-Hayter's nuanced discussion of some of these scholia, Vita Euthymii, 205-7. 
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around the time of his ordination to the episcopate c. 902/3, we could even venture 
a likely window for the manuscript's acquisition, and perhaps creation, between 
c. 902-906.*” However, the scholia may have been written later, retrospectively, and 
Arethas” position throughout the controversy is in many ways opaque and confusing; 
further, Perria has noted that the scholia seem to have been added in phases.** 
The situation may be more complex. 

In any case, aside from the tetragamy, there are numerous other preoccupations of 
the scholia that seem coherent with Arethas” life and concerns. For example, he 
expresses disdain of those who ‘now’ resign without any legitimate reason — 
presumably a jab at Patriarch Nicolas I Mystikos.*? We also know that Arethas was a 
self-consciously learned author who had conflicts with fellow bishops; as it turns out, 
the scholiast is unusually sensitive about episcopal ignorance, misbehaviour, and 
corruption.*? There are also a surprising number of scholia that are concerned with 
imperial wrong-doing, including one pointed question referring to a provision in 
Carthage 30 for litigants who face violence: ‘And if the one who is using violence 
in an accusation is an emperor, what do you ordain, holy fathers?! Presumably 
this reflects Leo VI’s two attempts to try Arethas for ‘impiety’. No doubt related 
are sharply worded concerns about false accusations against bishops.*? Finally, to 
speak broadly, Arethas was among the most learned men of his day, and there is no 
question that the Arethan scholia are as a whole distinguished by unusual length 
and creativity.?? 

If Arethas is indeed the author of at least most of these scholia — which seems almost 
certain — our narrative of the development of Byzantine church law changes 
significantly. A quasi-commentator has suddenly emerged out of the margins of a 
tenth-century manuscript. For a legal tradition that contains perhaps 4-5 figures who 
might be considered ‘commentators’, the significance of even one additional voice is 
immense. The fact that this voice comes from the Macedonian age, two centuries 
before the next earliest commentator, makes this identification particularly important. 
It will take historians and canonists some time to digest fully the implications for our 
understanding of the development and scope of Byzantine church law. 

One immediate question, however, is the relationship of this early scholiast and the 
later commentary tradition. Perhaps the commentators do not emerge quite as ex nibilo 
as they seem? Over a century ago Mikhail Kraznozhen, in what is still the only 


47 Rome Vallic. F.10 is the only manuscript of Arethas' library without a subscription or note of date of 
acquisition; the end of the manuscript is mutilated which may account for this absence. Perria, 
‘Impaginazione’, 67. 

48  Perria, ‘Impaginazione’, 82. 

49 Sbornik 170; Kougeas, ‘Néog Kô’, 113-114 also noted this, and several of the following examples. 
50 Sbor. 230, 371, 430, 464, 465. 

51 Sbor. 268. See also Sbor. 124, 428, 463, 715. 

52 Sbor. 164, 206, 

53 See for example Sbor. 283a, 372, 475, 555, 588. 
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monograph on the twelfth- century commentators, did consider the scholia as a possible 
source for the corpus commentaries. His chapter on the scholia remains the single most 
significant treatment of these texts to date.°* Unfortunately, Kraznozhen was writing 
before it was realized that the Vallicelliana scholia were by Arethas’ hand, and his 
analysis is problematic in a number of ways. He recognized (on the basis of 
Hergenróther's earlier suggestions) that at least some of the scholia must be 
pre-eleventh century, and that there is overlap between the scholia and the 
commentators. However, he did not consider that some of the scholia might post-date 
the commentators, and thus be drawing on the twelfth-century commentaries. He was 
also very generous in identifying dependencies, citing vague similarities as evidence of 
knowledge of the scholia; many of these might better be accounted for as independent 
or very routine observations... Most problematically, he seems in places to have 
confused two different Vallicelliana manuscripts, with the result that he sometimes 
cites Balsamon and Zonaras as quoting Vallic. F.10, when in fact they are being cited 
in Vallic. F.18, a 16% c. manuscript of Manual Malaxos.*” His conclusions therefore 
must be treated with caution. 

Fresh analysis, however, reveals that the scholia in Vallic. F.10 were without any 
doubt known by at least one commentator: Aristenos. In numerous places Aristenos 
cites the scholia verbatim, if never with attribution.” By contrast, Zonaras and 
Balsamon cite Arethan scholia only when Aristenos has first quoted them, and in 
ways that do not demonstrate independent access to the texts... Arethas’ scholia 
therefore clearly penetrated the later tradition through Aristenos. This influence may 
in some cases have been significant. To give one example: Arethas may be the source 
of a controversial reading of one part of Chalcedon 28, voiced by Aristenos, but 
rejected by Zonaras and Balsamon.* The question involves the application of the 
word “only” in one phrase, and has implications for the extent of Constantinopolitan 


jurisdiction.^! 


54 M. Kraznozhen, Toakoseameau kanouwueckoeo kodekca Bocmoumoú llepkeu: Apucmun, 3onapa u 
Banrvcamon (Yurev 1911) 62-86. 

55  Kraznozhen, Toakoeameau, 64—5. 

56 Seefor example his treatment of Apostolic 29, 41, 50, 80, Nicaea 2, Second Nicaea 2, Serdica 7, 10, 14, 
Carthage 4, Dionysius 4, Basil 3. 

57 See his analysis of Apostolic 31, Constantinople 6, Trullo 90. 

58 Sbor. 15, 51, 70, 81, 123, 124, 129, 138, 189, 201 Cf, also 9, 52, 122, 125, 142, 174, 190. 

59 For example, see Sbor. 189 and Chalcedon 17, G. Rhalles and M. Potles (eds.), Xóvrayua tov 6£íov xoi 
igpàv kavóvov, 6 vols. (Athens 1852-1859, henceforth = RP) II, 259-63; or Sbor. 201 and Chalcedon 28 (RP 
II, 282-6). Other resonances are too general, and the point being made too obvious, to permit firm conclusions 
about direct influence. See above n. 55 for examples. 

60 Sbor. 201. 

61 RPII, 281-6; for discussion, see P. L'Huiller, The Church of the Ancient Councils (Crestwood, NY 1996) 
277, who was aware of the scholion. 
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II. Edgy commentary: the hermeneutic particularities of the scholia 


Whatever their source-historical import, it is the hermeneutic characteristics of the 
scholia that may be of greatest interest to the broader audience of cultural and legal 
historians. Marginal notations occupy an almost unique place in the Byzantine textual 
patrimony. As a quasi-genre of commentary, they would seem to occupy a 
tantalizingly liminal space between a Byzantine reader’s immediate reactions to, and 
thoughts about, a text, and a more formalized, composed exegesis. Certainly in 
physical shape, physical location on the page, style, and grammar they strike a 
distinctly ‘sub-literary’ figure: they seem unguarded, off-the-cuff, informal — 
‘marginal’. As such, we could expect that they might offer a view of unparalleled 
intimacy and directness onto something that can be otherwise elusive: the very 
operation of Byzantine reading and interpretative practices. At the very least, they 
might offer a different perspective on these practices. 

The canonical scholia happen to be a particularly good test case for exploring such 
hermeneutic possibilities, since they can be easily compared to much more finished, 
formal commentary traditions: the commentaries of the twelfth century. When this 
comparison is made, the scholia do emerge as surprisingly distinctive. 

By far their most striking characteristic, compared to the commentaries, is their 
unusually colourful and bold character; they are much more prone to polemical, 
ironic, caustic and even subversive commentary. Written along the physical edges of 
the manuscripts, they seem to skirt along the very edges of the acceptable and 
conventional. To give a small example: Apostolic canon 55 forbids ‘insulting’ (vBpiCw) 
a bishop. The twelfth-century commentators give some rationale for the canon, but do 
little more than paraphrase the rule.*? But a scholiast (probably Arethas) ventures that 
this rule refers only to ‘insolent and arrogant’ insults; apparently it doesn’t apply when 
the bishop does something worthy of insult!** The acerbic, and in fact subversive, 
implication of this comment is immediately evident: there are times when insulting a 
bishop might be acceptable. 

Another, more substantive instance is preserved in at least four manuscripts 
(twelfth-thirteenth century).°* Commenting on Chalcedon 28, which treats the 
primatial privileges of Constantinople, a scholiast asserts that, since Rome no longer 


62 RP II, 73-4. 

63 "Ef ad0adeias 6nAovóu Kai GAaCovetac, GAN’ ook Gra ÚBpeos Spcoavta. Sbor. 37. 

64 Munich BS gr. 122, Venice Marc. gr. IIL2, Florence Laur. V.22, Paris BN gr.1370. See V. Beneshevich, 
‘Zur slavischen Scholie angeblich aus der Zeit der Slavenapostel’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 36.1 (1936) 
101-5. The instances in the last three manuscripts are found as part of a small appendix collection of texts 
on Constantinople’s primatial rights. Edition (from the Florentine MS): A. Pavlov, *Anouuwnas rpeueckas 
cTaTbs O npenMyrnecrBax KoHcTaHTHHOTIOJIECKOrO TlarpHapilero mpecTo/à M JIDeBHeCJIaBSHCKHIi IIepeBoj ee c 
JBYM4 BAKHBIMA Jononmenmamn”, Vizantiiskii Vremmenik 4 (1897) 143-154. See also S. Troitsky, ‘Kro 
BKJIOHHJI HaHHCTHueckKylo CXOJIHIO B mnpaBocuaBHyro Kopmuyto”, Boeocaoeckoe TpyOÓw 2 (1961) 7-47. Peter 
L'Huillier knew of this scholion through the Slavonic tradition, and offers several comments on the broader 
currency of its content: L'Huiller, Councils, 283-4. Hergenróther, r, 3.115 speculated that this scholion 
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holds the civil primacy, it also no longer holds the ecclesiastical primacy. Thus, 
Constantinople should be considered not simply equal to Rome, but superior.?? This 
bold notion, although not unknown in broader Byzantine literature, is attested (to this 
author’s knowledge) in only one other place in the canonical tradition.°° The 
commentators are certainly more circumspect.°” 

On a few other occasions, scholia get even more audacious: they directly criticize a 
canon of the “core” tradition.** Thus, Nicaea 13 declares that a penitent who had been 
granted communion on the verge of death, but then recovers, should return to 
penance. But a scholion in a tenth-century MS (Vat. gr. 1080) disagrees, and says that 
this is ‘most unreasonable’, ‘absurd’ (&Aoyatatov), as it would imply that we expect 
God to adhere to a judgement when we do not.*? Arethas does something very similar 
with a canonical excerpt from Basil’s treatise on the Holy Spirit (from chapter 29, 
‘canon’ 92). Here Basil suggests that the doxology ‘with the Holy Spirit’ is not to be 
found in the Scripture. Arethas retorts: ‘I’m amazed how the present saint says these 
things, since the holy scriptures are full of the all-holy theology of the Spirit...[Arethas 
adduces an example from Acts 5]...Pm amazed that he says this." Arethas’ 
frustration and astonishment is quite palpable. It is difficult to think of a place in the 
commentators where such important sources are treated so brusquely. 

A related, and widespread, phenomenon are the many occasions when the scholia 
shift from offering substantive exegesis to editorializing — i.e., to providing 
commentary in the sense of ‘colour commentary’. In these cases, the canons typically 
evoke an expression of indignation, perplexity, critique, or admiration from the 
scholiast. In effect, the scholiast does not so much explicate the canon as express a 
moral or qualitative judgement on the provision at hand or the circumstances being 
addressed. Such sentiments are not conspicuous in the commentaries. 

These editorializing comments can sometimes be very brief. For example, some 
canons are noted as simply ‘severe’, ‘harsh’ (adompóc),”* while certain misbehaviours 
are characterised as ‘fearful’, ‘frightening’ (poBepdc).’* Some rules (generally of 
western origin) are ‘strange’, ‘foreign’ (Eévoc)./? In one case a regulation is noted as 


should be traced to the hand of Photios. Troitsky's arguments ("Tanmermueckyto cxoJmo”, 16-23) for an even 
earlier date are unconvincing. 

65 Pitra, Iuris Ecclesiastici, 646-7. 

66 The twelfth-century Order of the Patriarchal Thrones of Neilos Doxapatres. See J. Morton, ‘A Byzantine 
canon law scholar in Norman Sicily: Revisiting Neilos Doxapatres's Order of the Patriarchal Thrones”, 
Speculum 92/3 (2017) 724—53, which brought this fascinating text to my attention. 

67 RPI, 282-6. 

68 For the concept of “cores” in the Byzantine canonical tradition, see Wagschal, Legality, 68-73. 

69 Sbor. 67. 

70 Sbor. 665. 

71 Sbor. 17, 34, 40, 75; Syn. 40. 

72 Sbor. 87, 270. 

73 Sbor. 213, 222, 269, 271, 273, 293. 
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‘philanthropic’.’* Other examples are more involved, and can contain interesting 
social-historical nuggets. Among them is a scholion to Trullo 70, which forbids 
women from speaking during the liturgy. Here Arethas notes, quite contrary to the 
twelfth-century commentators, that “this does not bar simple speaking (for this is not 
permitted for men either [!]) but forbids teaching. For it seems that at that time some 
women were able to do this, which now not even bishops are able to accomplish.’”” 
Here Arethas offers on the one hand a substantive exegesis, but on the other hand 
sharp editorial on contemporary episcopal abilities. Another striking example is 
Arethas’ comments on Second Nicaea 6. Here the canon legislates on yearly provincial 
synods and notes that metropolitans are not to exact anything from the gathered 
bishops. Arethas remarks: Tm amazed at you, holy ones! And for what other reason is 
the gathering now? Is it not to levy tribute? Entirely.’”° 

This last example exhibits another interesting feature of some scholia: Arethas is 
asking a question, and directly addressing the authors of the canons. This raises the 
issue of the literary form of the texts. The scholia are not simply indicative statements. 
There is a querying and conversation going on.” In this, the scholia have an almost 
oral quality. Even a few examples will illustrate this point. Apostolic 59 ordains that 
bishops must take care of the clergy’s materials needs. Arethas asks: ‘And if he not 
only does not provide, but even deprives him of the means to live, what would he 
suffer?/? Trullo 19 establishes regulations on teaching the laity; Arethas notes: ‘The 
law is most excellent, but what should we teach, not even knowing the names of the 
>? Carthage 70 rules that the higher clergy should abstain from their 
wives. If they do not, the canon says, ‘let them be removed from their order”. Arethas 


sacred books 


sensibly, if probably sardonically, asks: ‘And who will be able to convict them??? 
Numerous other examples can be adduced, and not all from Arethas.?! 

It is sometimes hard to know how to take these questions. Some are clearly 
rhetorical, even ironic or impetuous — which is fascinating given that the canonical 
tradition is otherwise so permeated by an aura of sacrality and reverence. At times, 
however, the questions seem genuine. Carthage 101 refers to ‘strife’ between Rome 
and Alexandria; one scholiast asks: ‘What was the strife??? Even Arethas, on Serdica 
13, which forbids clergy from accepting excommunicated clergy, seems to truly 
wonder: “If this is about the clergy, what about the laity”? Ancyra 10 permits 


74 Sbor. 441. 

75 Sbor. 430. 

76 Sbor. 465: Vavuálo uv, &yiov Kai tivos Xov xópi T] cuváOpoiotg Viv; où qopoAoytog; név ye”. 
77  Kougeas, ‘Néog KÉ’, 109 also drew attention to this. 

78 Sbor. 39. 

79 Sbor. 371. 

80 Sbor. 290. 

81 Sbor. 15, 41, 52, 81, 85b, 102, 103, 234, 264, 170, 225, 364, 434, 463, 488, 575, 625. 

82 Sbor. 300 

83 Sbor. 234. 
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deacons to be married in certain circumstances. A scholiast asks: ‘Does this contradict the 
apostolic canons or not?^?* 

Whether rhetorical or real, all these queries clearly evince a kind of ‘thinking out 
loud”. But for whom exactly are these questions meant? Who is the audience? Are the 
scholiasts conceiving of their work as a kind of ongoing engagement with each other 
and other readers of these texts? What is the intention and function of these remarks? 
Are we witnessing the early stages of other compositions??? Arethas” texts are 
particularly interesting for both their sharpness and their unique way of directly 
addressing the authors of the canons, a characteristic of his other scholia that has been 
noted.*^ However, in all cases we see a distinctly dialogical dimension emerging in the 
Byzantine reception of their legal texts, and one that is different from that found in the 
commentators." 

On this literary note, we may turn finally to the “emphasis” or highlighting scholia. 
Some of these, particularly the onueíooor notations, function as we might expect: they 
serve to highlight rules that the scholiast thinks are of particular interest or relevance. 
Sometimes these choices are intriguing. One tenth-century manuscript, for example, 
singles out two particular Apostolic canons as worthy of special onuetocou notation: 
Apostolic 59, commanding bishops and priests to care for the material needs of lower 
clergy, and Apostolic 77, permitting physically disabled people to ascend to the 
episcopate. Another roughly contemporary manuscript, probably related to the 
former, ignores both of these but now highlights Apostolic 61, on sexual behaviour of 
potential clergy, and Apostolic 84, which forbids insulting the emperor.?? Why the 
difference? Why were some canons of interest to one scholiast, and not to another? 
Perhaps an even more interesting example may be found in this same (latter) 
tenth-century manuscript, and appears to be unique among the earliest witnesses. Here 
Gangra, usually devoid of any notation, finds all of its canons relating to the 
denigration of marriage by ascetics carefully marked “po”. Did monastic extremism 
represent a particularly pressing issue for this scholiast? 


84 Sbor. 85b. 

85 See I. Pérez Martín, ‘Byzantine books’, 44-5. 

86 The dialogical elements of Arethas have frequently been remarked; see Lemerle, Humanism, 239; 
Pontani, “Scholarship”, 344; Wilson, Scholars, 123. Examples from the scholia on Lucian can be found in 
Russo, Contestazione, passim. On the pedagogical and controversial contexts of Balsamon's dialogical 
language, see R. Macrides, ‘Nomos and kanon on paper and in court’, in R. Morris (ed.), Church and 
People in Byzantium (Birmingham 1999) 61-85, repr. in Macrides, Kinship and Justice in Byzantium, 
11-15" Centuries (Aldershot 1999), study no. VI. 

87 Balsamon will frequently address his reader ('&vóryvo01... “un einys...’, ‘od Se...”, 'onuetooon...") and 
both he and Zonaras will report questions raised or will use questions in developing their arguments (e.g. 
RP 11:208-15; 420-3; 111:127-8, 327-8; others can be found easily). However, the editorialising tone and 
the direct addressing of the canons are on the whole absent. 

88 Paris BN sup. gr. 614. 

89 Paris BN sup. gr. 1085. 
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Such questions are unlikely ever to find full resolution, but the potential of these 
markings to add a whole new layer of nuance to our understanding of the Byzantine 
reception of these texts — and perhaps occasionally illuminate the authors/audiences 
of these notes — is unmistakable. 

The opotov marks may be even more fascinating. Some of these also highlight specific 
rules, but others have a very different function: they draw attention to turns of phrase or 
expressions that are worthy of note (and probably memory). An excellent example may be 
found in an annotation to the first canon of Serdica, which forbids the transfer of bishops 
from one see to another. The canon contains a sentence that is perhaps the only instance 
of sarcasm in the canonical corpus: ‘[bishops are forbidden to transfer from city to city] 
for no bishop has ever been found who has striven to be transferred from a greater city to a 
lesser’. This line is very frequently noted as mpaitov in the manuscripts! Such pithiness in 
the articulation of a rule’s rationale seems to have often triggered an wpatov notation. 
Trullo 83 forbids giving dead bodies the Eucharist, ‘for it is written, take, eat; but dead 
bodies are able neither to take nor to eat’ — this gets an mpotov. Likewise noted as 
®patov is the phrase in Gennadios (forbidding simony) that explains: ‘For those who 
ordain are servants of the Spirit, not sellers of the Spirit.” Numerous other examples 
await cataloguing. In all cases, the notations reveal a literary and aesthetic appreciation 
of the texts that is otherwise almost entirely invisible in the canonical tradition and is 
perhaps surprising in a legal context. 


IV. Assessment 


Byzantine manuscript scholia, penned by Byzantines, for Byzantines, may represent 
one of the final textual frontiers for Byzantine cultural history. Their special power lies 
in their very liminality: they seem to occupy a space between the formal and informal, 
public and private, written and oral. This allows them to add a truly different 
dimension to the study of a textual tradition: that is, they add a new level of nuance and 
granularity to our understanding of how the Byzantines received and ‘digested’ a textual 
tradition. Further, they do this by speaking in a register that is otherwise difficult to 
access. This raises the question of how many types of ‘voices’ a tradition contains — 
commentaries, letters, histories, treatises, scholia, documents, images, etc. — and how 
each one of them can be used to peer into different aspects of a cultural phenomenon. 

Within the confines of the history of Byzantine law, the canonical scholia have a 
number of important implications. Some of the most dramatic are the simplest. Within 
the published scholia we can find a proto-commentator hiding in plain sight; and this 
commentator, as well as the numerous other scholiasts, adds a host of new substantive 
interpretations and opinions to the store-house of Byzantine legal doctrine. 
Scholarship will no doubt be occupied for some time in assessing and assimilating the 
significance of these ideas. 

But the scholia also raise some subtler questions about Byzantine legal culture and 
practice. The broad overlap of the scholia with the forms of general literary exegesis 
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points to a legal culture that functions in a more literary, rhetorical mode than modern 
legal sensibilities might otherwise expect? Why would it be important, from a 
forensic perspective, to know where in the bible a certain quote comes from, or to 
draw attention to certain aesthetically or morally significant passages? This suggests a 
forensic practice that is more (explicitly) invested in extra-legal narratives than is 
typical in more familiar, formalist systems, and one that demanded a fairly broad 
cultural formation of its practitioners. 

The dialogical, polemical and editorialising edge of some of the scholia also points to 
a more varied and lively (and broader?) canonical discourse than we might otherwise 
suspect. Here the instances of critique or subversion of the tradition are particularly 
interesting. How directly controvertible and malleable was the tradition? What exactly 
were the limits of interpretation? 


90 For further discussion, see Wagschal, Legality, 275-88, et passim. 
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This paper draws attention to the twelfth-century French romance Partonopeus de Blois 
and its author’s original use of the name ‘Byzantium’ instead of conventional “Greek” or 
“Constantinopolitan Empire”. It investigates roots of the modern-day belief that the term 
has been applied as a designation of the medieval state only since the sixteenth century. 
A linguistic and literary analysis challenges the premise and explores possible scenarios 
of the name’s introduction into the Old French text. A suggested interpretation 
de-emphasizes the popular east-west ideological context in favour of simpler story- 
telling concerns. 


Keywords: Western representations of Byzantium; onomastics; French literature; 
Byzantine studies; terminology 


Not a few Byzantinists and Crusade scholars have at some point in their careers addressed 
the question of Byzantine otherness as seen by its contemporaries in Western Europe and 
the Latin East.* Within this topic one aspect is of crucial importance and that is a name. 
A name is an essential step in identification of self and the other. A name often reflects a 
complex of social and cultural beliefs that a society has about itself in opposition to other 
communities and groups.” This article examines Byzantine-related nomenclature and its 
colouring in an anonymous Old French romance Partonopeus de Blois composed in the 
second half of the twelfth century. As will be argued, the romance contains the earliest 
known occurrence of the terms ‘Byzantium’ and ‘Byzantine empire’ in the sense 
in which they are used nowadays and which has been generally considered a 


1 An abridged version of this paper was presented at the International Medieval Congress 2016 in Leeds. 
The present version was prepared under the auspices of the Ernst-Mach Grant project "The Truth Behind 
Fiction: Byzantium, the Balkans, and the West through the Prism of Medieval Romance' funded by 
Austrian Bundesministerium für Wissenschaft, Forschung und Wirtschaft. I want to thank Dr Carolina 
Cupane for reading and commenting on a draft. 

2 As stated by A. Nicolaou-Konnari in ‘Strategies of distinction: the construction of the ethnic name 
Griffon in the Western perception of the Greeks (12th-14th centuries)’, Byzantinistica 4 (2002) 182. 
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post-medieval invention. As such it is potentially very valuable for our understanding of 
how the present definition and underlying attitudes towards the entity that we identify as 
Byzantium emerged. 

Despite the potential of the romance, the onomastic evidence of Partonopeus de 
Blois has been so far ignored by Romanists unaware of its implications for the field of 
Byzantine studies. The few historians, Angel Nicolaou-Konnari, Robert Lee Wolff and 
Clément Wingler, who integrated vernacular fiction in their studies of proper names 
associated with Byzantium, have concentrated on other directions.? To do justice to 
the attention the text deserves but has not yet received, I wish to take up several tasks: 
i) to prove that linguistically and contextually the nomenclature of Partonopeus de 
Blois cannot be interpreted in the restricted sense of ‘Constantinople’, also known as 
Latin Byzantium or Greek Bufávriov; ii) to propose a possible explanation as to why a 
twelfth-century poet might have used such nomenclature; iii) and to stress the 
contribution of medieval fiction to the debate on Western views of the Byzantine East. 

This plan cannot be comprehensibly pursued without touching on several basic 
concepts, and sources of those concepts, about Byzantium’s historical names. Long 
before the time when vernacular fiction appeared on the scene of onomastic discourse, 
various authors had been acknowledging that, in order to find Byzantium in Greek 
and Latin sources of the greater part of the Middle Ages, one had to look for Romania 
(Pouavía), Graecia, imperium Constantinopolitanum or their derivates.^ In the 
ensuing debate about the appropriateness of modern-day terminology, some scholars 


3  Nicolaou-Konnari, ‘Strategies of distinction’; R. L. Wolff, ‘Romania: The Latin Empire of 
Constantinople’, Speculum 23 (1948) 1-34 [repr. in idem, Studies in the Latin Empire of Constantinople 
(London 1976)]; C. Wingler, Construire pour soumettre: L'image du basileus dans la littérature francaise 
et allemande des croisades [Autour de Byzance 4] (Paris 2016). Wingler’s monograph tackles Western 
naming patterns from several angles, but passes over the occurrence of ‘Byzantium’ in the romance in 
silence. A small gloss on the subject can be found in the author’s PhD. thesis Un passeport pour le prince 
de Byzance: Territoire, nom et appartenance ethnique du dignitaire grec dans la littérature de croisade 
francaise et allemande (fin du XIe-fin du XIIIe siècle), PhD. thesis (Paris 2013) 317. 

4 Apart from the ones cited above, the most pertinent studies that turn the spotlight on the evolution of 
terminology are: G. Paris, ‘Romani, Romania, lingua romana, romancium’, Romania 1 (1872) 1-22; 
B. A. Mystakides, Ai Aée1g “EAAnv, Ipouxóg (Ipouk)Aocg), Bu&avnvóg, 'Pouotog (Ipaixoppmpcaios), 
O8ouavóg (EAAnvo8ouavóc), Moouedavós, Tovpxoc, OcuavArjg (Tübingen 1920); J. Zeiller, ‘L’apparition 
du mot “Romania” chez les écrivains latins’, Revue des études latines 7 (1929) 194-8; K. Amantos, 
‘Pouavio’, 'EAAnvixé 6 (1933) 231-6; G. Moravcsik, Byzantinologie, Byzantiologie oder Byzantologie?” 
Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft 6 (1957) 1-4 [repr. in idem, Studia Byzantina 
(Amsterdam 1967)]; M. G. Arbagi, Byzantium in Latin Eyes: 800-1204, PhD. thesis (New Brunswick 
1969); D. A. Zakythinos, Byzantinische Geschichte: 324-1071 (Vienna, Cologne and Graz 1979) 1-6; 
T. C. Lounghis, “Some questions concerning the terminology used in narrative sources to designate the 
Byzantine state”, Byzantina Symmeikta 11 (1997) 11-22; M. Carrier, L'image des Byzantins et les systémes 
de représentation selon les chroniqueurs occidentaux des croisades: 1096-1261, PhD. thesis (Paris 2006) 
68-70, 264-9. 
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prefer to replace the modern term by (Eastern) Roman Empire”.? It is also this context 
along with the question of reciprocal east-west perceptions and linguistic evolution 
that might provide particular consequence to the results of the following analysis. 

A statement that the terms ‘Byzantium’ and ‘Byzantine empire’ are anachronisms 
introduced only after the fall of the state they describe has become notorious in our 
manuals of Byzantine history. The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, which is perhaps 
the first recourse for many scholars, stresses the groundbreaking role of transalpine 
humanism: 


The Byzantines themselves called their state the Roman Empire (basileia ton 
Rhomaion) rather than Byzantium, applying the name Byzantion only to their 
capital, renamed Constantinople. Byzantium as a term for the state was 
introduced into scholarship only in the 16th c. by Hieronymus Wolf (1516-80).° 


Fordham University’s Internet History Sourcebooks Project, seconded by The Oxford 
Handbook of Byzantine Studies, follows along the same lines, but imputes the 
semantic transition to the seventeenth century and specifically to the influence of the 
French scholar Du Cange (Charles du Fresne): 


Both the state and the inhabitants [of Byzantium] always called themselves 
Roman, as did most of their neighbors. Western Europeans, who had their 
own Roman Empire called them Orientals or Greeks, and later following the 
example of the great French scholar DuCange, Byzantines after the former 
name of the Empire’s capital city, Constantinople.’ 


The primacy in the term’s use is surely better attributed to the German humanist scholar 
Hieronymus Wolf (1516-80)? than to Du Cange. Wolf introduced the form res 
Byzantina (by analogy with Roman res publica) already in the preface to his 1557 
edition of the Byzantine historians John Zonaras and Niketas Choniates.” In 1562, he 
added a second volume containing late Byzantine sources and described the collection 


5  Seea summary of the debate in A. Kaldellis, ‘From Rome to New Rome, from Empire to nation state: 
Reopening the question of Byzantium's Roman identity,” in L. Grig and G. Kelly (eds.), Two Romes: Rome 
and Constantinople in Late Antiquity (Oxford 2012) 387-404. 

6 A. P. Kazhdan, ‘Byzantium’ in Kazhdan (ed.), The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, I (New York and 
Oxford 1991) 344—5. J. Shepard gives the same date in the introduction to The Cambridge History of the 
Byzantine Empire c. 500-1492 (Cambridge 2008) 5 note 2. 

7 P. Halsall, ‘Byzantium: Byzantine studies on the internet’, Internet History Sourcebooks Project (1996), 
http:/sourcebooks.web.fordham.edu/byzantium/, accessed 6 Feb. 2018; E. Jeffreys, J. F. Haldon, R. Cormack, 
*Byzantine studies as an academic discipline', in E. Jeffreys, J. F. Haldon, R. Cormack (eds.), Tbe Oxford 
Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford and New York 2012) 4. 

8 The fundamental publication on Wolf's life and work in service of the Fugger family in Augsburg is 
H. G. Beck, ‘Hieronymus Wolf, in W. Zorn (ed.), Lebensbilder aus dem bayerischen Schwaben, TX 
(Munich 1966) 169-93. 

9 H. Wolf (ed.), Nicetae Acominati Choniatae, magni logothetae secretorum...Imperii graeci historia, 
(Basel 1557) 9. 
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as “a corpus of Byzantine history”. Here he already worked with the term imperium 
Byzantinum in marginal notes.'? However, the interesting question is why some 
historians date the new semantic development to the seventeenth, others to the 
sixteenth century and yet others, such as Georg Stadtmiller and A. Philippson, 
ambiguously to the era of (Italian or transalpine?) humanism.!! And where exactly 
does the idea of Wolf's primacy come from? 

Modern scholars have considered the problem of terminology so trivial that it is 
actually very difficult to track the information to its source. Traces, it seems, lead to 
the article Byzance et empire byzantin by Louis Bréhier published in 1929 and quoted 
in a detailed terminological introduction to Zakythinos’ Byzantinische Geschichte 
324-1071.” Bréhier discussed origins and history of two meanings of ‘Byzantium’: the 
city and the medieval state. Originally a name of an ancient colony on the Bosphorus, it 
designated, according to Bréhier, the city of Constantinople throughout the Middle 
Ages, growing in popularity especially in the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Greek 
sources.'* Regarding the latter, broad sense, he situated its origins in Western Europe: 


Et le nom de Byzance...ne tarda pas a étre adopté par les Occidentaux, 

en particulier par ceux qui, comme Filelfe** étaient venus étudier 

la langue et la littérature grecques 4 Constantinople. Ce sont eux, ainsi 

que les Grecs émigrés en Occident aprés 1453 qui ont introduit les 
expressions de Byzance et d’empire byzantin dans le langage de l'érudition.'? 


The quoted passage would suggest that the semantic extension took place already in 
the fifteenth century, but the formulation is quite unfortunate. It mingles two different 
realities: the increase of the term’s popularity (still in the narrow sense) outside of 
Byzantium and the semantic shift proper. Since all primary sources of an earlier date 
cited by Bréhier refer only to Constantinople, we may guess (but only guess) that the 
oldest evidence for the broad definition of ‘Byzantium’ in his hands was indeed 
Hieronymus Wolf’s corpus and after that the seventeenth-century works of pére 
Labbé, Allatius and Du Cange, who ‘definitively’ adopted the new expressions. "° 


10 H. Wolf (ed.), Nicephori Gregorae, Romanae, hoc est Byzantinae historiae Libri XI... (Basel 1562) 5. 
11 G.Stadtmiiller, Geschichte Siidosteuropas (Vienna 1950) 75; A. Philippson, Das Byzantinische Reich als 
Geographische Erscheinung (Leiden 1939) p. 25. 

12 L. Bréhier, ‘Byzance et empire byzantin?’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift 30 (1929/30) 360-65; Zakythinos, 
Byzantinische Geschichte, 1-6. 

13 Bréhier, ‘Byzance et empire byzantin’, 361-2. For examples from the twelfth century that is under 
scrutiny here, see: Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (Berlin 2001) 49 et 
passim; Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin 1975) 12 et passim. 

14 Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), an Italian humanist scholar, resided in Constantinople for seven years 
(1420-27) as a chancellor and notary of the Venetian baile, and a diplomat of the emperor Manuel 
II. T. Ganchou, “Les ultimae voluntates de Manuel et Ióannés Chrysolóras et le séjour de Francesco Filelfo 
à Constantinople', Byzantinistica 7 (2005) 195—7. 

15 Bréhier, ‘Byzance et empire byzantin’, 363. 

16 Bréhier, ‘Byzance et empire byzantin’, 363. 
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The conclusions of Bréhier's article are hardly concrete. The article is ambiguous and 
poorly referenced, which I presume, is the reason why Byzantinists take up different dates 
of origin for the basic nomenclature of their field. Nevertheless, it has been more 
convenient not to question its results than to look for a needle in a haystack. The 
research of the last decades has refined what we know about usage, meaning and 
colouring of the names “Greece”, ‘Constantinopolitan empire’ and Romania, but in 
basic points it has not introduced any innovations. At present, the evidence of 
Partonopeus de Blois outlined in the next section provides the impetus for 
reconsideration. Could the meaning of the term ‘Byzantium’ as we understand it today 
have been authentic for the Middle Ages after all? 


The source and its nomenclature 


Before we can look for an answer to this question, a brief presentation of the source is 
needed. Partonopeus de Blois is an Old French verse romance set in the time of king 
Clovis (fifth century) that relates adventures of the eponymous French hero 
Partonopeus. It was composed in the second half of the twelfth century by a poet, in 
all probability a cleric, whose identity remains obscure. He might have finished the 
original redaction of the romance either around 1171 or more traditionally between 
1182 and 1185.1” His name has not been preserved despite the great popularity of his 
work, which soon after its appearance was often copied, translated and cited.'? 
General consensus on the patronage of the romance points to Thibaut V, count of 
Blois (1152—91), and the recent monograph on Partonopeus by Penny Eley contains 
strong arguments for a double commission by the count and his wife Alix of France, 
daughter of king Louis VII!” 
funded several literary projects of Byzantine setting”? and had for a long time 


The Blois family and its related house of Champagne 


maintained lively artistic and personal relations with Byzantium. Several family 
members, including the count's brother Henry the Liberal, count of Champagne from 
1152, had travelled to the East and enjoyed friendly contacts with Byzantine emperors. 


17 Arguments for the earlier date were proposed on several occasions by P. Simons and P. Eley, “The 
prologue to Partonopeus de Blois: text, context and subtext’, French Studies 49 (1995) 1-16; P. Simons, “A 
romance revisited: reopening the question of the manuscript tradition of Partonopeus de Blois”, Romania 
115 (1997) 368-405; P. Eley and P. Simons, ‘Partonopeus de Blois and Chrétien de Troyes: a 
re-assessment', Romania 117 (1999) 316-41; and scattered throughout P. Eley, Partonopeus de Blois: 
Romance in the Making, (Woodbridge 2011). In support of 1180s dating, see A. Reynders, Le Roman de 
Partonopeu de Blois est-il l'oeuvre d'un précurseur de Chrétien de Troyes?’, Le Moyen Age 111 (2005), 
479—502. 

18 Simons, ‘A romance revisited’, 368. 

19 Eley, Partonopeus de Blois, 196-205. 

20 Such as Chrétien de Troyes's Cligés and Gautier d'Arras's Ille et Galeron and Eracle. J. F. Benton, 
*The court of Champagne as a literary center', Speculum 36 (October 1961) 560-72. 
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Eventually in 1180, the countess became a sister-in-law of the heir to the Byzantine 
throne Alexios (11).?* 

As reconstructed from seven surviving manuscripts and three fragments, the 
primitive version of Partonopeus de Blois that stemmed from this environment told a 
story of the young count of Blois Partonopeus and of his love for a beautiful eastern 
empress Melior. It recounted his adventures from the moment he became lost in a 
forest and boarded a mysterious empty ship until his eventual assumption of the 
throne of — why not use the word? — Byzantium: The ship transported the hero to 
an equally mysterious splendid city that seemed emptied of all people except for the 
empress-magician. In a curious scene of a medieval erotic fantasy she became 
Partonopeus's lover under cover of night, unseen but most certainly felt. However, she 
entreated him not to try to discover her looks and identity for two years until he had 
reached the age to marry and rule. A betrayal of this promise, playing on the ancient 
Cupid and Psyche theme, led to the lovers’ separation and a series of hardships. Only 
after Partonopeus's victory in a grand final tournament for the empress's hand could 
the two be reunited on the imperial throne. At this point, some 10600 verses into the 


22 


poem in Collet and Joris's edition; ^ manuscripts begin to show significant variations. 


One part of the tradition appends a later continuation that depicts a war against one 
of Melior's unsuccessful suitors, the Persian sultan.?? 

With regard to our enquiry into proper names it is the hero's first meeting with the 
empress that has a central role. After Partonopeus's arrival at Byzantium, no indication is 
given at first of a name or a location. After the first night spent together in a sumptuous 


palace, Melior introduces herself to the young French in the following grandiose style: 


Or entendés, amis, a moi. 

Jo sui de terre rice assés, 

Car .xx. rois ai de moi casés 

Et .cc. contes et .xx. dus 

Et princes et demaines plus 

Les cevaliers ne sai conter, 

Qu'a droit nes poroit nus esmer. 

Tote Besance est mes empires [my italics], 


21 K. N. Ciggaar, Western Travellers to Byzantium. The West and Byzantium, 962-1204: Cultural and 
Political Relations (Leiden 1996) 183-8. 

22 Le Roman de Partonopeu de Blois, ed. and trans. O. Collet and P.-M. Joris (Paris 2005). All future 
citations, abbreviated to ‘PB’, refer to this edition. The electronic edition of all manuscripts and fragments 
prepared by P. Eley (et al.) has, unfortunately, been withdrawn from the University of Sheffield’s server. 
Transcriptions are consultable only in .xml format via Partonopeus de Blois: transcriptions of all 
manuscripts’, University of Oxford Text Archive at http:/purl.ox.ac.uk/ota/2499, accessed 7 February 
2018. An indication of corresponding metatext verses will be given in parentheses after the print edition's 
verse number. 

23 An older hypothesis that saw the continuation as a part of the original version has been convincingly 
disproved. (Eley, Partonopeus de Blois, 150—78.) 
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Vos en serés et rois et sires 
Se mon consel volés tenir, 
Qui legiers vos ert a soufrir. 


(Now listen to me, friend. Iam rich enough in lands since 20 kings, 200 counts, 20 dukes, 
even more princes and lords and I cannot count how many knights — no one can tell the 
exact number — hold their fiefs from me. All Byzantium is my empire. You will be its king 
and lord if you keep to my advice which is of the kind that you can bear easily.)?* 

This passage leaves us in no doubt about a broad meaning of the word Besance 
(compare modern French Byzance). When the empress concludes by saying ‘Tote 
Besance est mes empires,’ the adjective tote (all, the whole) interacts with the previous 
enumeration of her numerous vassals. Empires is singular, nominative just as tote 
Besance and grammatically it is a simple predicate of the subject. Conclusively, 
Besance equals the empire and the name clearly covers not only the area of one city 
but the whole of many kingdoms, duchies, counties and other principalities. 

The same toponym in a slightly different spelling variant appears twice more in the 
second half of the story. On the first occasion, empire de Bisance designates an area where 
news coming from Melior’s capital circulates (see below). The other passage refers to a 
donation of a fief in empire de Bisance to Partonopeus’s friend Gaudin.” In both cases 
the possessive preposition de enables us to translate either as ‘the Byzantine empire’ or 
‘the empire of Byzantium’. It is therefore grammatically possible that Bisance here 
indicates only the empire’s capital, not the empire in its own right. Yet it would be 
strange because throughout the story the centre of Melior’s power is called either 
Constantinople or more often by a fictitious name Chef d’Oire. Moreover, the first of 
the two passages mentions empire de Bisance alongside the city of Chef d’Oire, which 
further confirms that the names are not synonymous: 


Par tot l'empire de Bisance 
Ert bien seü del roi de France 
Que il avoit tel guerre eüe, 
Por poi n'avoit terre perdue, 
Quant uns enfes de son linage 
Et la roiame desfendi 

Et en Chief d'Oire le cité 

En ot il grant parole esté. 


24 PB, v. 1330-40 (Meta 1350-60). 

25 PB,v.11729—34 (Meta 12546-51): ‘Rices ert de ca et de la | Car .iii. bones contés avra | Une en l'empire 
de Bisance | Et .ii. el roiame de France, | Si pora manoir par anees | en ses terres bien estorees.” (‘Since he will 
have three good fiefs, one in the Empire of Byzantium and two in the Kingdom of France, he will gain riches 
from here and there. He will be able to live in turns in his well provided lands.") 
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(Throughout the whole Empire of Byzantium it was well known that the king of France 
knew such a war that he almost lost his land, if it were not for a youth of his lineage who... 
managed to defend the kingdom. And in the city of Chef d’Oire there was a great tumult 
about it.)?* 

It is equally important to note that the poet used no alternative ways to designate 
Melior’s realm. There is no sign of Greece, no empire of Constantinople, no Romania. 
To conclude, the interpretation of Besance and empire de Bisance in the broad 
territorial sense is in perfect accord with the text’s internal logic. Having proved as 
much it is now time to ask when and why the term found its way to the Old French 
romance. Was it introduced by the original author or a remanieur? Did either of them 
draw on a particular source? Or were they following their own literary plan? 


An import from a twelfth-century model? 


To answer the questions raised above let us first look at the manuscript context. Seven 
manuscripts (A Paris, Arsenal 2986; B Bern, Burgerbibliothek 113; G Paris, BnF fr. 
19152; L Paris, BnF nouv. acq. fr. 7516; P Paris, BnF fr. 368; T Tours, Bibliothéque 
Municipale 939; V Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. Lat. 1971) and three 
fragments (C Yale, Beinecke Library 395; F Paris, BnF fr. 792; X Parker Library, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, EP-D-62) stretch from the late twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century (A) to the fourteenth century (PT).?” The quantity 
of witnesses, which diverge — as has been noted — in their concluding part, caused a 
great deal of disagreement about the story’s development. The whole scope of the 
problem is beyond the concern of the present analysis. Let it suffice to say that two 
tripartite groupings emerge from trend-setting studies. On linguistic grounds, Leon 
P. Smith proposed and Anne Reynders refreshed a scheme according to which Group 1 
assembles manuscripts and fragments BCGVX, Group 2 consists of a single 
manuscript A and Group 3 bunches together the fragment F and manuscripts GLPT.?* 
On the other hand, Penny Eley distinguishes the A version, the V version and the rest 
of the tradition (fragments excluded).?? While the Smith-Reynders scheme promotes 
ms Vas closest to the primitive version, Eley strongly advocates authority of the A version. 

What can be determined if we now situate the three quoted occurrences of 
‘Byzantium’ in Partonopeus de Blois within these theories? The two verses alluding to 
empire de Bisance occur exclusively in the oldest ms A, meaning they are certainly 
authentic for the late twelfth century or the first years of the thirteenth century, though 


26 PB, v. 10541-50 (Meta 11358-67). 

27 Eley, Partonopeus de Blois, 216-17. 

28 L. P. Smith, The Manuscript Tradition of the Old French Partonopeus de Blois, PhD. thesis (Chicago 
1930) 66-95, cited in Reynders, ‘Le Roman de Partonopeu de Blois’, 481-5, 491-500. Ms G figures in 
two groups as a ‘contaminated’ text. 

29 Eley, Partonopeus de Blois, 1-2. See also scattered arguments relating to the ‘making’ of the romance in 
Chapters 4-6, especially p. 179-91. Cf. Simons, ‘A romance revisited’, 369-70. 
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not necessarily for the primitive form of the text. However, the more important line ‘Tote 
Besance est mes empires’ can be found in all full manuscripts with the exception of the GP 
couple. No matter, then, to which of the above theories one inclines, the line is 
represented within all three groups and consequently more than likely to have formed 
a part of the original story before it underwent succeeding editions. 

It is therefore in the period up to the 1170s or 1180s that we must look for possible 
inspirations of the author’s name choice. The romance’s known or presumed sources 
include a wide range of Latin and vernacular writings, but none that could serve as a 
model for the specific semantic value of its Besance. It does not help if we presume the 
later dating of 1182-5, which conjectures extensive loans from Chrétien de Troyes on 
top of older romans d'antiquité, Breton lais and classical material.?? However, my 
investigation of the latter led to an interesting finding. 

As indicated by Anthime Fourrier, a list of participants at the tournament for the 
hand of empress Melior shows unmistakable parallels with geographical descriptions 
in Julius Solinus’ third-century Collectanea rerum memorabilium known via several 
wide-spread works: Orosius’ Historiae adversus paganos, the Etymologiae of Isidore 
of Seville and Honorius of Autun's De imagine mundi.’ Since it is uncertain which 
one of these was our poet's source, my analysis is based on all three texts.?? The poet 
certainly knew respective chapters about Africa and islands from which he took, 
among others, the names of Melior’s provinces and peoples, such as Getulia, Numidia, 
Crete and Nathabres. But these chapters mention also the African province Byzacium 
(central Tunisia), spelled Byzacena, Bizacium, Bizancium, Byzantium or even Bisace.?? 
The author could not have drawn on this section without stumbling upon the term. 
I must therefore pose a daring question: what if Partonopeus de Blois is not a 
Byzantine story at all? Should we not read it as a tale of a French-African connection? 
After all, there are no Greeks to help us identify the strange empire with contemporary 


30 On the poet’s sources, see T. H. Brown, ‘The relationship between Partonopeus de Blois and the Cupid 
and Psyche tradition’, Brigham Young University Studies 5 (1964) 193-202; H. Newstead, ‘The traditional 
background of Partonopeus de Blois’, Publications of the Modern Languages Association of America 61 
(December 1946) 916-46; Eley, Partonopeus de Blois, 7-8, 23-8; A. Fourrier, Le Courant réaliste dans le 
roman courtois en France au Moyen Age: Tome I: Les débuts (XIIe siècle) (Paris 1960) 385-94. 

31 Fourrier, Le Courant réaliste, 403-4. 

32 In favour of Orosius would speak the sequence of Crete, Getulia (Getule), Nathabres (Natabre) and 
Numidia (Nonmede) (PB, v. 7355, 7360, 7361, 7366 (Meta 7441, 7446, 7447, 7452)) since Nathabres 
figures only in Orosius’ text. Yet the particular verse has almost as many variants as there are manuscripts. 
It is rather the reading determined with the help of the Latin text than a source determined by the reading. 
Cf. note to v. 7360. 

33 Orosio, Le storie contro i pagani, I, ed. A. Lippold, trans. A. Bartalucci (Milan 1976) 38; Isidorus 
Hispalensis, Etymologiarum libri XX., ed. J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina 82 (Paris 1878) 509-510. The 
last two variants from Honorius Augustodunensis, De imagine mundi libri tres, ed. J.-P. Migne, Patrologia 
Latina 172 (Paris 1854) 130, indicate respectively a city and the surrounding province. ‘Byzacium’, in 
J. G. T. Graesse, F. Benedict, H. Plechl (eds.), Orbis latinus: Lexikon lateinischer geographischer Namen 
des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, I (Braunschweig 1972) 369. 
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Byzantium and the whole presumption rests on a single reference to Constantinople?‘ 
that might as well be an interpolation. 

The answer is no. The presence of the verse 4561 (Meta 4619) that refers to 
Constantinople in the majority of manuscripts proves it is not a remanieur's 
interpolation but rather the original reading. Therefore, even if the African Byzacium 
had served as a model to the poetic name, the latter received a new Byzantine content. 
And even if the poet was aware of the African toponym, it is possible that the 
particular connection of form and meaning comes from yet another, hitherto 
unidentified source of the romance. 

With this option in mind I studied twelfth-century Old French romances and epics, the 
twelfth-century Crusade chronicles along with some later material (the whole corpus of 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century romance), but have not found a similar case, nor has 
Clément Wingler who worked with German as well as French fiction of the same period 
and glossed over the uncommonness of the term.?? In these texts we come across the 
same set of proper names as in Latin non-fiction genres: Coustantinoble (Costentinoble, 
Constentin...), terre de Gris (Grizois, Gregeis...) or Grece (Grice, Gresse...) with a 
specific and slightly offensive form Grifonie (Griffonie, Grifonnie...).*? From around the 
same period as Partonopeus de Blois I have found only a few instances where variants of 
the word Besance were used, though not to indicate the medieval state. The closest 
chronologically is Wace’s Roman de Rou (1160-74) that mentions Besancie as the old 
name of Constantinople." Another example occurs in a compilation of the Virgin's 
miracles written by a trouvére-monk Gautier de Coincy between 1219 and 1236. The 
monk made it very clear in one of the miracles that Byssance was ‘la grant cité | Que 
Coustantins, qui cuer oeut noble, | Apela puis Coustantinoble’ (‘the great city that 
Constantine of noble heart later called Constantinople”).** He probably inherited the 
nomenclature from the legend’s Greek original. A similar process can be assumed in the 
case of Gui de Cambrai’s Barlaam et Josaphat, originally an Indian Buddha tale 
transformed into a Christian legend and channelled to the West via an intermediate 
Greek adaptation. Here, too, the author was explicit about the narrow meaning of the word: 


N'i avoit pas adonc empire 
Com'il a ore en la cité. 

Jo vos dirai la verité: 
Coustantinoble est or nomée; 
Bisante estoit dont apelée. 


34 PB, v. 4561 (Meta 4619). 

35 Wingler, Un passeport pour le prince de Byzance, 317. 

36 The term derived from Grifon (the Greek), which occurs also in Latin historiography, bears an 
unflattering association with a griffin, a symbol of avarice and duplicity. See Nicolaou-Konnari, “Strategies 
of distinction”, 182-4; Carrier, L'image des Byzantins, 354—5. 

37 Le Roman de Rou de Wace, I, ed. A. J. Holden (Paris 1970) Troisième partie, v. 15-32. 

38 Gautier de Coinci, Les miracles de Nostre Dame, IV, ed. V. F. Koenig (Geneva1970) 128 (v. 466—8). 
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(There was not an empire then as it is in the city nowadays. I tell you the truth: it is now 
called Constantinople; at that time, it was called Byzantium.)°” 

In a different vein, Folque de Candie, an epic from the turn of the century, refers to a 
‘roche Bisance”, apparently a rocky place, situated in the vicinity of Iberian Gandia.*° 
Further examples come from Latin histories, such as those of William of Malmesbury, 
Richard of Poitiers, Annalista Saxo, Otto of Freising and Gilo of Paris.** Nor have I 
found among these any yet that could not be explained as a synonym of 
Constantinople. The overall conclusion of the search therefore is that, for the moment, 
we must see the semantic value of Besance and Bisance in Partonopeus de Blois as the 
poet's own original invention. And if it is so, what might have been his motivation for 
such creativity? 


A surreal name for a surreal land 


Two options spontaneously come to mind. One has to do with the common practice of 
choosing and deforming proper names to fit a desired rhyme. The other presumes that the 
poet purposefully avoided calling the empire ‘Greece’ or ‘Greek’. While the former can be 
quickly dismissed because the word in question occurs in the middle of a line and does not 
influence the rhyme’s structure, the latter deserves closer attention. 

The author was consistent in not attributing Greekness to Byzantium. He used the 
names ‘Greece’ and ‘Greek’, but never to describe Melior’s land or people. The Greeks 
are mentioned only in reminiscences of the Trojan war. The only exception that locates 
the Greek element in the present of the main plot and can be linked to the primitive 
version does not imply (or exclude) any link with the empress. Greeks are simply listed 


39 Gui von Cambrai, Balaham und Josaphas: Nach den Handschriften von Paris und Monte Cassino, 
ed. C. Appel (Halle 1907) v. 9978-82. For the tale’s transmission, see C. Cordoni, Barlaam und Josaphat 
in der europäischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Berlin, Boston 2014) 5-137. 

40 Herbert le Duc de Danmartin, Folque de Candie, I, ed. O. Schultz-Gora (Dresden 1909) v. 5116. 

41 For the first occurrence in each text, see: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum: The History 
of the English Kings, I, ed. E. A. B. Mynors, R. M. Thomson and M. Winterbottom (Oxford 1998) 622; 
Ex Richardi Pictaviensis Chronica, ed. G. Waitz [Monumenta Germaniae Historica SS 26] (Hanover 
1882) 78; “Liber de compositione castri Ambaziae et ipsius dominorum gesta”, in L. Halphen and 
R. Poupardin (eds.), Chroniques des comtes d'Anjou et des seigneurs d'Amboise (Paris 1913) 10; Die 
Reichschronik des Annalista Saxo, ed. K. Nass [Monumenta Germaniae Historica SS 37] (Hanover 2006) 
493; Ottonis episcopi Frisingensis Chronica sive Historia de duabus civitatibus, ed. A. Hofmeister 
[Monumenta Germaniae Historica rer. Germ. 45] (Hanover and Leipzig 1912) 22. The Historia Vie 
Hierosolimitane of Gilo of Paris and a Second, Anonymous Autbor, ed. and trans. C. W. Grocock and 
J. E. Siberry (Oxford 1997) 174 (v. 230). Gilo's verse history of the First Crusade contains an interesting 
accusative form Byzantinos (the Byzantines) describing a relief force for which the crusaders were looking 
out during the siege of Antioch in 1098. Given the military context — the emperor Alexios I, having led 
out his troops from Constantinople earlier that year, was carrying out operations in Asia Minor — it is 
likely that the term meant ‘those coming from Constantinople’. 
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among many nations taking part in the tournament for the sake of diversity without any 
obvious pattern.*? At this conspicuous absence, it is tempting to conclude that the 
author’s name choice had the purpose of distinguishing between the contemporary 
medieval state and the more distant past. Such a concept would set the author apart 
from many a chronicler who made reference to ancient material in order to justify 
their (usually negative) image of the Byzantines. Moreover, Clément Wingler has 
interpreted the absence of the Greeks as a symptom of the author’s alleged concept of 
translatio that imagines a transfer of power from the east to the west and has for an 
effect a denigration of Byzantine worth: 


Ne cherchons pas plus loin les motifs qui ont poussé le poéte à ne plus parler des 
Grecs. Leur présence dans le roman est devenue inutile, ils appartiennent au 
passé, à l'histoire de la chute de Troie, et non plus au temps de Clovis. La 
préservation de leur avenir, ou plutót de celui de Constantinople, passe 
désormais par un enfant occidental, mais pas n'importe lequel: un jeune 


garcon de sang royal né en France, terre bénie...** 


These theories, although thought-provoking, do not explain the nomenclature of 
Partonopeus de Blois satisfactorily. Wingler's interpretation is perhaps too focused on 
finding evidence of the pre-defined translatio concept and overestimates the poet's 
preoccupation with the east-west competition. A foreign realm in need that provides a 
setting for a hero to distinguish himself, just like Partonopeus who prevails in the 
tournament and answers Byzantium's need for a worthy male ruler, is a common 
motive of vernacular fiction. In it, the hero is usually without rival among the native 
population, whether Greek, Roman or other; such a situation provides very little 
opportunity for a poet to use generalizing names typical especially for battle scenes. 
Furthermore, while a translatio subtext and the author's historical consciousness may 
explain why Greece was substituted, it does not explain why it was substituted by the 
new term Besance. The same effect could have been achieved by situating the story 
traditionally in the empire of Constantinople. Another factor must have been decisive 
in the name's genesis. 

This factor, I believe, can be revealed by exploring the function of Constantinople 
within the narrative's context. The visualization below maps the toponyms pertaining 
to Melior's domain in the Arsenal manuscript, distinguishing between identifiable and 
imaginary names. We may observe that Constantinople's appearance marks the 
beginning of a section in which the empire acquires more real dimensions in contrast 


42 PB, v. 8686, 9238 (Meta 8916 or 8917, and 9474) = verses present in mss ABPTV. Another isolated 
reference to Greeks among Saracen troops occurs in T. (Meta 15391). 

43 For the exploitation of ancient models in the interpretation of contemporary Byzantine character, see 
Carrier, L'image des Byzantins, 97-112. 

44 Wingler, Construire pour soumettre, 311. 

45 Cf. Rome in Ille et Galeron, the Holy Land in Sone de Nansay, Cologne in Roman de la Violette, Ile d'Or 
in Bel Inconnu, Bile in Orson de Beauvais and Alsace in Floovant. 
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v. 1337 Byzantium 
v. 1721 Chef d'Oire 
v. 1741 Maubricon 
v. 1753 Oirac 
v. 1754 Suscis 
v. 1754 Cirac 
v. 1760 Chef d'Oire 
v. 1939 Chef d'Oire 
v. 4138 Chef d'Oire 
v. 4476 Chef d'Oire 
v. 4561 Constantinople 
v. 6166 Colchis 
v. 6167 Salence 
v. 6174 Salence 
v. 6175 Salence 
v. 6221 Miletos 
v. 6222 Crete 
v. 6324 Chef d'Oire 
v. 6772 Salence 
v. 6911 Chef d'Oire 
v. 7158 Maubricon 
v. 7339 Africa 
v. 7349 Africa 
v. 7353 Lydia 
v. 7355 Crete 
v. 7358 Kingdom of the Moors 
v. 7360 Nathabre 
v. 7361 Getulia 
v. 7366 Numidia 
v. 7594 Salence 
v. 7627 Tenedos 
v. 7877 Chef d'Oire 
v. 8551 Salence 
v. 8561 Salence 
v. 10541 Byzantium 
v. 10549 Chef d'Oire 
v. 11556 Thessaly 
v. 11731 » Byzantium 


Fig. 1. Distribution of unidentified (left) and identifiable (right) toponyms pertaining to 
Byzantium in the Arsenal manuscript of Partonopeus de Blois. 
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to the fictional spaces of the previous part. Although exact data are given only for ms A, 
the other witnesses do not contradict this trend. 

As discussed above, the occurrence of the Byzantine capital’s real name, although 
isolated, is in all probability genuine. It must have been therefore intentionally 
introduced at this particular point that corresponds with a major turn in the plot — 
the breaking of Melior’s taboo. The empress, whose physical appearance has just been 
revealed in the light of Partonopeus’s lantern, now reveals also her identity by 
referring to the first real-life toponym: 


Or vos dirai con est grans sens 
Que Pavés fait sor mon desfens. 
Je fui fille Pempereor 

Qui fu casés de ceste honor. 

De Costantinoble fu sire; 
Quanqu’i apent fu son empire. 
Molt fu cremus et molt amés 

Et molt fu ricement casés. 

N'ot un seul home en tot le mont 
Tant feist ne tant eüst dont 

Fors seul le fier sodant de Perse... 


(Now I will tell you how clever you were to do it in spite of my ban. I am the daughter of 
the emperor who ruled over these lands. He was the lord of Constantinople; everything 
that belongs to it was his empire. He was much feared and loved and richly provided for. 
In the whole world there was no one who would equal him in deeds or fortune save the 
great sultan of Persia....)*° 

The action preceding the quoted passage revolves in the atmosphere described as an 
otherworld and utopia;"" there are magical ships, supernaturally gifted animals, invisible 
servants and all these are controlled by the magical powers of the empress herself. 
Although she claims to be Christian, she is not immune to suspicions of a demonic 
source of her magic articulated by the hero's mother.** However, at the very moment 
when Partonopeus casts a forbidden look at his lover, the empress loses her powers 
and everything receives rational dimensions. Her magic is explained as a result of 
extensive study — as a science. The Byzantines are no more invisible and Chef d'Oire 
awakens to a full life. The storyline continues as an earthly narrative without 
supernatural encounters. 


46 PB, v. 4557-67 (Meta 4615-25). 

47 L.Harf-Lancner, Les fées au Moyen Áge: Morgane et Mélusine: La naissance des fées (Geneva 1984) 
323; R. Devereaux, Constantinople and tbe West in Medieval French Literature: Renewal and Utopia 
(Cambridge 2012) 99. 

48 PB, v. 3925-6 (Meta 3977-8). 
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My suggestion is to read the poet’s use of Constantinople and the whole system of 
nomenclature as designed to underline the effect of this transition. Constantinople, the 
main symbol of Byzantium, may be seen as a tool to reveal Melior's identity.*” If it is 
so, the poet could not have introduced the name at an earlier stage while Melior’s 
identity was supposed to be hidden from her lover — we can hardly imagine him as 
unaware of the city’s fame. Therefore, in order to create suspense, the poet used 
semi-imaginary Besance that would not interrupt the plot’s logic, but would keep the 
audience perhaps a small step ahead. Many above-quoted occurrences of the term 
‘Byzantium’ in Latin and Old French literature come accompanied by an explanation, 
such as ‘the city...later named Constantinople’, which implies the knowledge was not 
widespread among general noble public. With his background in Byzantine realia and 
Latin authors, the poet was probably well aware of the alternative name, but would 
not expect his audience to be very familiar with it, especially if he modified the 
semantics. It would be well fitted to play a little trick on the audience and to make 
mysterious Partonopeus’s whereabouts during his initial adventures. 

As the hero wakes up after the first night in the enchanted land we learn a little bit 
more about the city he has come to, called Chef d’Oire. It is situated somewhere at a 
seacoast and an estuary of the River Oire, which could be translated as ‘the Golden’. 
Courtiers familiar with Constantinople’s topography — there must have been several 
of them at the court of Blois in the 1170s and 1180s — would have picked up these 
hints to the Golden Horn and the Marmara Sea, but the text does not validate them 
yet. Other imaginary place names within Melior’s empire have the feel of Orient but 
do not situate the country in any geopolitical relations. The pattern changes in the last 
two-thirds of the story after the appearance of Constantinople. All but one (Salence) 
newly introduced toponym have been identified with locations or peoples known from 
the works of Orosius, Isidore of Seville, Honorius of Autun and other non-fiction 
sources. To complete the transition, Byzantium is correctly situated in the vicinity of 
Persia, its principal rival, and incorporated into international relations as the host of 
the tournament whose attendees come from a wealth of well-known lands.?! 

There is one additional way in which ‘Byzantium’ and the form Besance in particular 
work towards the outlined literary plan. It is the association with bezants (Old French 
besant, Latin bizantius), golden coins of eastern provenance termed after the Byzantine 
capital.°* Indeed, it is possible that it was primarily the precious coin and only 
secondarily the city’s old name or the African Byzacium that inspired our poet.*? The 
expression was current in Old French literature and its stem besan with [e] matches the 


49 Of the same opinion is Rima Devereaux (Constantinople and the West, 99-101). 

50 The way in which the physical description of Chef d’Oire enabled readers to recognize its models — 
Constantinople, Jerusalem and Troie — has been analyzed in E. Bermejo, ‘Chief d’Oire dans Partonopeus 
de Blois: la ville comme espace de totalisation’, Mediaeval Studies 63 (2001) 232-8. 

51 PB, v. 7192-330 (Meta 7274-414). 

52 A. Tobler and E. Lommatzsch, Altfranzósisches Wörterbuch, I (Berlin 1925) 937-8. 

53 As briefly noted by Clément Wingler, Un passeport pour le prince de Byzance, 317. 
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first quoted occurrence of ‘Byzantium’ in our romance in contrast to more common bis(s) 
an or bys(s)an with [i] in other works of the same period where the city was referred to. 
The [i]-stem form used in the later part of Partonopeus de Blois could then indicate an 
intervention of the scribe of ms A whose primary association was with the alternative 
name of Constantinople. 

In any case the phonetic association with bezants underlines the image of Melior’s 
empire as the land of fantastic riches and interacts with the other prominent fictional 
name Chef d’Oire. The Old French chef / chief indicates a ‘head’ or metaphorically 
‘the capital’ and oire stands for ‘of gold’ or ‘gilded’. The Gilded Capital on the Golden 
River ruling over the Empire of Gold — such would be the message delivered to a 
medieval audience. This seems to be confirmed by Renaut de Beaujeu, who copied 
Melior’s empire in his thirteenth-century romance Bel Inconnu as ‘the Island of Gold’ 
(Ile d'Or)** just as by the already quoted digression in Barlaam et Josaphat that uses 
bezants as a means to explain the less familiar term for the city. 


Coustantinoble est or nomée; 
Bisante estoit dont apelée. 
De Bisante sunt li besant, 
Qui encor sunt tot aparant. 
De la cité soustinrent non 

Et par droiture et par raison. 


([The city] is now called Constantinople; at that time, it was called Byzantium. From 
Byzantium are bezants, which are still to see in great measure. They have their name 


from the city rightfully and with reason.)^? 


Conclusions 


With the last bezant in place, let us summarize the results of this onomastic, linguistic and 
literary analysis. First of all, it has been proved with certainty that the morphological and 
semantic evolution of the term ‘Byzantium’ into the form used in the modern French 
language (Byzance and archaic Bizance) took place already in the twelfth century. This 
means that the primacy of the German humanist Hieronymus Wolf as the first author 
to have adopted the old name of Constantinople as the name of the empire should 
pass to the anonymous poet of the second half of the twelfth century. 

The second point I would like to draw from the analysis is that the concerns at the origin 
of the poet’s name choice were most probably that of a story-teller rather than an ideologue 
of east-west relations. My interpretation of his literary plan explains how the term could 
have developed into the broader territorial label without an effort to separate the empire 


54 Renaud de Beaujeu, Le Bel Inconnu, ed. M. Perret and I. Weil (Paris 2003) v. 1870-943. Cf. PB, v. 787-960, 
4557-613 (Meta 797-972, 4613-71). 
55 Gui von Cambrai, Balabam und Josaphas, v. 9981-6. 
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from Roman and ancient Greek identities, which is the substance of our current 
terminology. Judging from the distribution of imaginary and identifiable toponyms, the 
poet was aiming at the effect of transition from the supernatural to reality and used the 
little known exotic word in a new context to create suspense. Unlike today’s ‘Byzantium’ 
and contrary to the medieval ‘Greece’ it is likely that this word was intentionally created 
and would be received with a positive connotation of golden bezants. 

What difference do these observations make in our understanding of modern 
Byzantine studies terminology? There seems to be little point in forcing a theory of 
continuity between the French author of Partonopeus de Blois and the 
four-hundred-years older German humanist. In the 1170s and 1180s, the court of Blois 
was particularly well predisposed to understand the subtle messages of the poet’s 
naming scheme. The family’s contacts with Komnenian emperors and involvement in 
eastern politics lasted throughout the twelfth century and beyond. In the time of the 
romance’s appearance and quite some years after it, the court would have been 
frequented by enough eye-witnesses who had travelled to Byzantium, for example in the 
entourage of the count’s brother Henry the Liberal. Some might have even been able to 
recall the old name of the Byzantine capital hidden in the name of the fictional land. 
However, in all likelihood, the new semantics did not take deep root in daily language. 
For one thing, to this day it has not been positively confirmed in any other medieval 
writing. Furtermore, the manuscript tradition indicates that comprehension of the 
nomenclature outside of the original milieu was relatively poor. Out of seven 
manuscripts that include the line quoted according to ms A as “Tote Besance est mes 
empires’, two (BT) contain spelling errors in the stem of the proper name written as 
Basence or Besence. This suggests that the scribes did not make a mental link with 
Byzantium. Together with another two manuscripts that omit the name altogether, 
speaking rather of ‘Tote la terre’ (GP), they bear witness to the fact that later readers 
could not make much sense of the word. In the twelfth and sixteenth centuries we 
therefore most probably face two independent developments propelled by two different 
motives and of different connotations. 

The appearance of the term ‘Byzantium’ in Partonopeus de Blois is more significant 
as an illustration of a metonymic process that could have easily taken place in text or 
speech more often when the knowledge of Constantinople’s alternative name spread 
across the Latin world in later centuries; texts of the period between 1300 and 1500 
have not yet been systematically reviewed. Moreover, in the ongoing debates about 
keeping or leaving our field’s conventional terminology, it provides an argument for 
the traditionalist approach as we are no longer able to dismiss the term as a complete 
anachronism. On the other hand, it still does not challenge the fact that the very name 
of Byzantine studies denies its subject’s Roman self-identification. 

In view of these limited implications, one might feel disappointed by a conclusion 
that denies also any political or cultural importance to the poet’s name choice. 
Yet in fact, it is the absence of ideological concerns demonstrable in our romance that 
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is of greatest consequence in the wider context of east-west relations. This case proves that 
actual representations of Byzantium in medieval fiction could have been unprejudiced 
by-products of an author’s use of common literary tools. It raises the question whether 
scholars do not generally overestimate the western cultural and political bias against 
Byzantium that they see reflected in these representations. 

Clément Wingler made a great effort to find parallels between fiction and notorious 
portrayals of grandiose but morally decadent Byzantium of the Crusade chronicles. The 
absence of a male heir to the throne of Byzantium in Partonopeus de Blois is only 
one example of a motif he interprets as a perceived lack of manly virtue in the 
Byzantine East. Another famous case is a decision of a Greek hero in Chrétien de 
Troyes” Cligés to look for knightly formation in Arthurian Britain (i.e. outside of his 
Constantinopolitan homeland).*? However, both of these themes can be found also in 
Byzantine-unrelated contexts.°’ Just like the appearance of the word Besance in our 
romance, they may be therefore explained in purely literary terms, as literary tropes 
rather than specific cultural stereotypes. 

I have argued elsewhere that twelfth-century Old French epic poetry demonstrates a 
predominantly positive image of Byzantium, including the Byzantines’ moral profile. 
My reinterpretation of Byzantine characters in several romances that takes into 
account also the stories’ face value, unjustly overlooked in favour of complicated 
symbolic constructs, points in the same direction.** These conclusions suggest that in 
the century preceding the infamous crusaders’ sack of Constantinople in 1204 the 
Western knightly class, or at least its French-speaking part that formed the audience of 
the Old French fiction, did not foster as significant a cultural antipathy towards 
Byzantium as generally believed. To confirm this, further review of the complete 
corpus of romances is needed. However, the likely positive connotation of the term 
Besance and the way in which it found its way into Partonopeus de Blois are not a 
negligible support to the argument. The findings of this paper therefore do not only 
antedate the first occurrence of the word in its meaning today and reveal how 
unreliable our information about the beginnings of the terminology of Byzantine 
studies is. They first and foremost alert us to the danger of overinterpreting portrayals 
of Byzantium in medieval fiction under the influence of a better known and largely 
anti-Byzantine Crusade historiography. 


56 Wingler, Un passeport pour le prince de Byzance, 333-334. 

57 A ruler without a male heir resides for example in Sicily (in Hue de Rotelande’s Ipomedon), Phrygia or 
Frisia (in Richars li Biaus), Aragon (in Roman de Laurin) or Jerusalem (in Sone de Nansay); and Arthur’s 
court is the renowned school for knights from all over the Christian world, including Germany (Claris et 
Laris, Gliglois) and Britain itself (Chrétien de Troyes’ Perceval). Cf. also note 45. 

58 The former result comes from my unpublished thesis Obraz Byzancie v starofrancúzskych chansons de 
geste (1096-1204), PhD. thesis (Bratislava 2016) [The Representations of Byzantium in the Old French 
Chansons de Geste (1096-1204)]. For the latter, see “The Image of Byzantium in twelfth-century French 
fiction: a historical perspective,’ in E. Egedi-Kovács (ed.), Byzance et l'Occident 2: tradition, transmission, 
traduction (Budapest 2015) 17-45. 
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